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Ladies’ Home Journal 
Patterns 


Are now on sale in thousands of stores thruout 
America. On request we will send address of mer- 
chants nearest you who can promptly fill mail 
orders for our patterns; also for our Spring Quarterly 
Style Book (now on sale), which contains over 


2000 Illustrations 


of The Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns 


For every need of home and professional dressmakers— 
for every variety of garment for women, misses and 
children—there is ready a bright new Ladies’ Home 
Journal Pattern, cut in any size. Price 10 or 15 cents 
a pattern. Illustrations, back views and descriptions of 
the patterns will be found in our Quarterly Style Book. 


A 15c Pattern 


With Our Compliments 


300,000 women already are 
buying our Style Book quarterly, 
but it is so valuable to every 
woman who needs reliable advice 
on patterns for herself and chil- 
dren, that the book ought to have 
And 


it will, we believe, as soon as it is 


a sale of a million copies. 


widely known. Therefore, we are 
now offering every purchaser of 
The Quarterly Style Book her 
own choice of any 15-cent Ladies’ 
Home Journal Pattern. The pat- 
tern may be selected after the 
book is received. Our Style Book 
may be purchased of any mer- 
chant handling The Ladies’ Home 
Journal Patterns, who will also 
deliver the 15-cent pattern with- 
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4) price of the Quarterly is 20 cents— 


aman ae ee a by mail, 35 cents. 
200 pages, size 10 by 14 inches 


The Leading Authority on Fashions 


Our Quarterly Style Book is the largest, handsomest and most complete 
and helpful fashion book ever issued for American women. It is the only 
book published in which a complete assortment of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal Patterns are shown. The Spring number contains 200 large pages, 
showing Spring styles for women, misses and children, illustrating the work 
of the world’s best fashion designers and pattern-makers. It has cover in 
colors and many full-page drawings. If sold simply as a fashion publication 
we would have to charge subscribers 35 to 50 cents for The Quarterly Style 
Book. But, owing to the fact that every copy distributed leads to an increased 
sale of our patterns, we are now offering it at the remarkably low price of 
20 cents per copy (by mail 35 cents), including any 15-cent Pattern. 


A Guide-Chart With Every Pattern 


With every dress pattern we furnish a special Guide-Chart made after our 
exclusive patents. This Guide-Chart is the most wonderful help ever given 
home dressmakers since the invention of the sewing-machine and tissue-paper 
dress patterns. It shows the location of each piece in the completed garment, 
the notches which must be kept together, and the meaning of the perforations, 
thus making cutting and fitting so simple that beginners even are assured suc- 
cess in making their own clothes. It is a fact that a 14-year-old girl can put 
any Ladies’ Home Journal Pattern together by the aid of the Guide-Chart. 


Make $1 Do the Work of $5 


The Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns are so superior in fit, style and 
simplicity that they have enabled hundreds of thousands of women—women 
who never before thought that they could do their own sewing—to do all 
or a part of their dressmaking at home. Thus they have been able to 
make $1 invested in materials go as far as $3 to $5 would in buying ready- 
made garments. 


For any further information regarding The Ladies’ Home Journal Pattern service address 


The Home Pattern Company, Wholesale Distributers of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns 
615 West Forty-third Street, New York City 
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The White Fabric 
of Quality 
A word to the wise 


LINAIRE 


As to Fashion: will be white, for that’s 


the absolute and sure dictum of those who know. 


« Your Summer ward- 
As to Economy: robe will be LINAIRE, 


for that’s the whitest, most durable, and most 
delightful of Summercottons,with an exquisite 
finish unattainable in any other white fabric. 

You will admire its sheerness. It comes 
in both plain and patterned, to suit various 
tastes and requirements. Qualities and prices 
range from 15c to 50c for the plain fabric in 
widths 30 to 36 inches, and 19c to 50c for the 
fancy stripes and checks and novelties, widths 
29 to 31 inches. Also printed effects. 

LINAIRE is truly “wash goods” for it comes 
from every tubbing “looking like new.” Its 
snowy bleach is lasting, its handsome finish 
stays with it until the last thread is worn 

For Summer frocks for every occasion, formal or in- 
formal, forshirt-waists, for children’s and infants wear, 
for aprons, negligees, night wear and underwear, 
LINAIRE is pee the ideal fabric. If you 
are deft with your needle, you should know LINAIRE 
as an embroidery fabric. Its fine even weave and 


firm threads suit it particularly for this purpose, and 
it wears so well your labor is well repaid. 


Test Its Qualities: Thstyoumsy put LINAIRE 


to the service test, we will 
send you a hemstitched, EMBROIDERED HAND- 
KERCHIEF, made of this exquisite fabric, on receipt 
of 8c in stamps. 
Linaire Fashion Book 

A handsome little booklet of advance fashion in- 
formation and illustrations. Shows you just how to 
make the Summer LINAIRE frock now, with the 
surety that it will be correct style when wearing time 
arrives. From information furnished by the best 
fashion authorities at home and abroad. Sent free 
on your request, 


Look for the name ““LINAIRE ”’ stamped in blue on the 


selvedge. 
BURCH, BAILEY & COMPANY, 12 Thomas Street, New York 
Watch next month’s advertising of LINAIRE for prize offers for embroidered shirt-waists. («3 
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No. 5571 


This charming and easily 
made summer frock is 
Linaire and cluny lace. 
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Have You An Invalid In Your Home? 
The Wallace Adjustable Bed is the Most Wonderful Appliance ever 
invented for the Relief of Invalids, Sick and Injured. It insures real 
rest and comfort for the patient and saves 75% of the labor in nurs- 
ing. Instantly and easily adjusted to any position without lifting 
or disturbing patient. Notice middle section lowers for bed pan. 
: =| ( Indispensable for 

: emergency cases, frac- 
tures and dislocations. 
Simplifies bathing and 
changing of bed linen 
and facilitates the res- 
toration of good health. 





Wallace 
Adjustable 
Invalid Bed 


is highly endorsed by Physicians and Nurses. 
able during continement period. Asthma sufferers have the combined advantage of 
bed and chair. ‘The Wallace Bed is always useful in the home, whether used for 
sickness or not. You should have one in your home now. Made entirely of metal, in- 
destructible. Japan and white enamel finish. Shipped complete with easy box springs and fine soft felt 
mattress the same day order is received. Hospitals and Sanitariums ask for our Special Proposition. 
Agents in Principal Cities. Write today for FREE illustrated descriptive booklet with prices. 


THE WALLACE INVALID BED CO., Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg., Fort Smith, Ark. (1rormerly of Chicago, 111.) 





It prevents bed sores and is invalu- 








#4 Grown in this wonderful New Castle soil . 

(py are the most rugged, hardy Rose plants Write For It 
SS in America. Rose plants are sent every J. M. Hanson's Magazine 
\ where with all shipping charges prepaid, Agency, thelargestinthe world, 

and safe arrival guaranteed. Our beauti- furnishes agazines or 
ful new book for 1911, illustrated in colors, 


: 7 ewspapers, at Amazingly 
‘The Roses of New Castle” — Free! Low Prices, and gives quick, 
iW) The famous Rose-scented Rose book—something accurate, reliable service. I 
J unique in bookmaking. Each copy exquisitely s * 
perfumed. It’s free, It is the handsomest work Save Magazine Money Ie 


of its kind ever issued. It makes Rose growing easy. Ourl91 1Catalog lists more 

Plan your Rose garden now, and send for this great book. ee 

It prices and describes the best Roses for you to plant, and ao eee ond 

tells you how to grow them. It’s absolutely /7ce—a post . 
MONEY-SAVER. 


card with your address will bring it. 
FREE Send us the names and addresses of six of your G F this great 
et ree Magazine Catalog 


Rose-loving friends, and we will send you a great, 
lusty plant of Jeanette Heller, absolutely the most magnifi- 
Send Us Your N 
Name and Address Ow 


cent, hardy, everblooming, vigorous bush Rose known. It 
J.M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 


(iRyNEW CASTLE ROSES Free 1911 Catalog 
Wy 

















grows and blooms everywhere. 
210 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 
Book of De- 


HELLER BROTHERS CO. 
FPREE EMBROIDERY fier ari 


Rose Specialists Box 1 New Castle, Ind. 
Needlework, Materials, Stamped Goods, Perforated Patterns, 
Cut Stencils, Curtain Scrim, Embroidery Silks and Cottons. 
Write today. Home Needlework Co., Dept. A, Chicago 


I Will Shop for You in New York. Household 


or personal requisites se- 

lected with artistic taste and judgment. Registered shopper. 
No charge for services. 1265 BROADWAY 

MRS. J. JACKSON ‘wear 32d St., New York 








ENGRAVERS - JEWELRYAEN 


MAKERS OF 


WEDDING STATIONERY 


Will be pleased to send samples of Wedding Stationery as well as samples 

of Fine Writing Paper, Reception Invitations, Commencement Invitations, 

Menus, Dance Programs. etc. for Public Functions, for Personal Use, and 

: for all Social Purposes to persons desiring to purchase articles, which are 

perfect in manufacture, correct in form and distinctive by reason of their good taste and refinement 
In requesting samples address either 

ALBANY NEW YORK CHICAGO | 


{9 MONROE 5ST. 314 MADISON AVENUE 403 RANDOLPH ST- 








A catalogue of class and fraternity emblems, 
and prize trophies will be sent upon request 








Original and Genuine 


MALTED MILK 


IN NO COMBINE OR TRUST 
The Food-Drink for all ages. 


H O R L | C K Better than Tea or Coffee, 


Rich milk malted grain extract in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


Others are Imitations—Ask for ‘‘HORLICK’S” 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 
renewed may receive this blank. That does not mean that 
the renewal has not been received. We begin to pack in 
mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the 
renewal may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting change of address 
please give us four weeks’ notice. 

If your subscription expires with this issue send your 
renewal at once. The February 1 issue cannot be furnished 
after January 31. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers 
can supply Postal money orders. 





THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL 


A Twice-a-Month Magazine Published on the Tenth and Twenty-fifth of Each Month by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
C. H. Ludington, Secretary and Treasurer 


EDITED BY EDWARD W. BOK 


Copyright, 1911 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company, in the United States 
and Great Britain. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, Londun, England. All rights reserved. 
Entered as second-class matter August 4, 1910, at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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The Price of The Journal 


Published twice amonth. By subscription: One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Single copies: 10 cents each. In 
Canada, $2.50 a year, except in Toronto, where the price 
is $1.50 a year. Single copies in Canada: 10 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 13 shillings, payable by International money 
order (about $3.25 in American money); Single copies, 
8 pence each (16 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received. ] 
New YORK: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
BOSTON: Barristers Hall 
CHICAGO: Home Insurance Building 
LONDON: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 














The Next Journal Will be Out January 25 
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Design No. 4811 


GIVEN 


An EXTRA CHOICE PILLOW OUTFIT including: 


1 Top for Pillow, stamped and tinted in the 
splendid ARTS and CRAFTS design, 
illustrated above. 

1 Pillow Back. 

1 Specially Written Diagram Lesson, show- 
ing every stitch numbered. 

1 Copy 1911 Premium Art Book, illustrating 
over 500 newest and most beautiful em- 
broidery designs. 


SEND NOW if you want this excep- 

tional offer, enclosing 
only 30c in stamps or silver to cover the regular 
retail price of six skeins of RICHARDSON’S GRAND 
PRIZE GRECIAN FLOSS, in proper shades to com- 
mence work on above design, and postage on 
outfit. Send 30c for this great bargain today. 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
Dept. 1761 220 Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Makes a boy 

feel like a man; 

makes a man feel 

like a boy. 

Shirts and Drawers 


Per Garment 
For Men For Boys 


50¢ 25c 


Union Suits Union Suits 


$1.00 50c 


Illustrated “* Porosknit*’ 
ooklet sent on request. 
Chalmers Knitting Company 
Amsterdam, N 


All Porosknit™ has this label 

















Frederics famous scien- 
tific pearls in Graduated 
Strings, including Artificial 
Diamond Cluster Clasp 


—always sold at $6, $300 


JANUARY SPECIAL 
1911 Catalog sent for 10c postage 


Address Mail Orders to 
« 


Classic Jeweler 


23 D East 20th St., N. Y. 











And every girl and woman will like it, for it will enter with 
its contents not only into the inner recesses of the feminine 
nature but also into the heart of the season. It will be 


A Romance and Social Number 


with 10 stories, long and short, complete and continued, 
and then it will give a special department of a number of 
pages devoted to social affairs—the new floral valentines, 
the new ribbon valentines, the most seasonable parties, 
the best dishes, the prettiest table decorations, social 
ideas—all for good times and happy home evenings. 


A Magazine of Romance and Jollity 
And it Will Sell at Ten Cents 





We are now busy with Miss Young on 


The Lettie Lane Doll That Will Come to Life 


And it will come to life, too, ina way that no child will suspect—not in 
a way that you may think, but in a better way than even the best 
guesser among the children would ever think of. That alone will be 
a surprise, but there will be a second surprise about it too. We 
shall be ready soon. 





$75 in Prizes 


A First Prize of $50 A Second Prize of $25 


For a New Idea or a Design for 
The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


The design or idea must be original and one which has been successfully 
carried out in any matter relating to dress. The best designs or 
manuscripts will be awarded prizes—if the material justifies them— 
the rest being returned if a stamped and addressed envelope or 
wrapper is inclosed Any woman or girl may compete. All material 
must reach this office by March 1, addressed to 


THE GirRL WHO MAKES HER Own CLOTHES EDITOR 
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The maid’s day out 


Campbell’s Soups weren’t 
half so good, you’d want 
them because they are so handy. 
And if they weren’t half so 
handy you’d want them be- 
cause they are so good. 

On the maid’s day out, or when you 
have no maid; when you are too hurried 
or tired for a hearty meal; when friends 
drop in unexpected; when you are 
lunching alone with the youngsters and 
want ‘‘only a bite’’ —in short, on endless 
occasions—nothing else meets the case 
quite so exactly as 


They are as easy to prepare as a cup 
of tea. Yet they are as fine and rich and 
wholesome as if you spent half the day 
marketing and cooking to produce them. 

‘There are no choicer materials than 
we use in these soups. Nokitchens are 
more spotless than ours. And even you 
could not be more careful and particular 
than we are in making these perfect soups. 

Try them and if you don’t think they 
justify all we say, the grocer returns your 
money. 


Asparagus Julienne 

Beef Mock Turtle 

Bouillon Mulligatuwny 

Celery Mutton Broth 

Chicken Ox Tail 

Chicken Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 

Clam Bouillon Printanier 

Clam Chowder ‘Tomato 

Consommé Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Verinicelli- Tomato 


21 KINDS i 
sist QUE. , 
Ss 4 
Look for the red-and-white label 


JosEPpH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Camden N J 


Just add hot water, bring 
to a boil, and serve. 


“Uxtry! Wuxtree! 
All about the battle! 
The public troops 
For Campbell's Soups 
From Boston to Seattle! 
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All-Season Hats for Home Milliners 





Violet satin would be pretty used 
for the narrow rolling brim of this hat, 
with a puffed crown of dull silver net, 
and the twisted band and butterfly bow 
of a deeper shade of violet velvet. 





Valenciennes lace would make a 
prettyand useful hat for summer orwin- 
ter evening wear if made like this, with 
a velvet binding in green or any becom- 
ing color, and a plaited lace rosette. 





This hat of beige taffeta would be charm- 
ing banded with velvet ribbon of a darker 
shade, with roses of deep cream lace. 


Designs and Drawings by 
Anna Burnham Westermann 


"T aae is nothing quite so useful and satisfactory as a 


hat which may be worn from one season to another 
without giving one an out-of-style feeling. A hat of this 
character must necessarily be modified in style, as an exag- 
gerated mode seldom survives a single season, and nothing 
goes out of fashion so quickly as the “‘latest’’ new fad or 
fancy in millinery. The hats on this page were designed 
with this in view, each one following the lines of the 
present fashions in form and contour, with a simple dignity 
and inconspicuousness in the trimming, distinguishing 
them from the ultra-fashionable hat. 





The arrangement of this flat bow is sim- 
ple and charming for a young girl’s large 
hat, and may be made of tan moiré silk. 





Exceedingly graceful is this hat with black 
velvet facing. The white tulle drapery is 
covered with black lace and a pink rose. 








N CHOOSING a hat the first thought 

should be given to its becomingness, and 
the next to the gown or suit with which you 
intend to wear it. If it is necessary to 
wear one hat with several different dresses 
the color must be carefully considered. In 
this case black and white is always a wise 
selection. Soft gray blues and certain violet 
tones may be worn with dull brown, gray 
or greenish tones, and give a bright note of 
color to an all-black costume. Satin, moiré 
silk, taffeta and transparent gold and silver 
net and tulle are all materials which may be 
worn equally well in the summer or winter. 
Often a dark velvet facing or narrow bind- 
ing is needed on a hat which is too light, as 
this gives a dark note or throws soft shadows 
on the face and makes it more becoming. 
Nowadays velvet is made so light and supple 
in quality that it, too, has come into use as a 
material for summer hat trimmings, in com- 
bination with sheerer materials, and is not 
set aside as belonging to the winter fabrics. 
Flowers are appropriate during all seasons. 

















Maline is used for this attractive 
toque, the crown and brim of which 
are covered with narrow bias folds. A 
soft drapery is drawn around the 
crown with loops held byasilver buckle. 














For traveling or every day this is a 
useful toque. It may be draped in 
folds of satin taffeta, tulle or metal 
gauze in a dull bronze or any preferred 
color, with quills arranged on one side. 





Both the young woman andthe more mature 
matron will find this violet-covered toque in 
good style to wear with a gown or suit. 
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Can a Woman's Hair be Worn Simply’ 


How the Six Most Distinguished Women in the United States Answer the Question 


A great many girls and women say that the hair cannot be worn today without the “‘rat’’ or the 
“ puff’’: that modern ways of hairdressing call for the use of the artificial. But is this, in truth, so? 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALTER TITTLE 











a personal inquiry was made of those who would, without question, 

be acknowledged by every woman to be, on any count, the six most 
prominent women in the United States today. ‘The name of each of these 
six women would be known to practically every woman and girl in America, 
and would command their respect. It was natural that these women did 
not wish their names mentioned, nor their photographs given, in connection 
with a matter so essentially personal. But their methods of hairdressing 
are reproduced on both sides of these words. 

In all of these six cases these women have found it possible to wear 
their hair simply without resorting to the use of the unsanitary and ridiculous 
“rat” or “puff.” And in four of the instances cited the women have 
themselves confessed to the writer that they “have not much hair.” But, 
as one of these women said: “I would infinitely rather go without hair if 
need be than live a lie to myself, my husband and my children.” 

It is this fact that so many women fail to see, that in the wearing of 
shams they are living a lie not only to themselves but also to those nearest 
and dearest to them. And in far more instances than women imagine they 
have lost something of their subtle womanhood, something of the respect 
that they crave and would have in the eyes of husband and children, by 
their assumption of the sham, of whatever nature, in their toilet. 

A husband recently said to the writer: ‘“‘My respect for my wife fell 
— immeasurably when I saw she was of the kind to resort to shams in her 

Son dress.”” And many aman—husband, father and brother—has unconsciously 
i aM felt precisely the same loss of respect for the woman of his home. 


“OR obvious reasons no names will be mentioned here. But recently 












































MAN may apparently pass it off as a joke when he sees his wife assume 

or take off a sham in her toilet; he may, to all appearances, regard the 
matter, or say that he does, as “a feminine vanity.”” But consciously with 
many men, and unconsciously with others, there has gone from the woman 
of his ideal, with this act, a subtle something that no act of hers can ever 
replace. A man’s ideal of a woman is something very peculiar, something 
that very few women understand, but it is a higher ideal than they have any 
conception of, an ideal high and sacred. And women are shattering that 
ideal by what they choose to think are very small things. They forget that 
a small thing sometimes reveals a very large trait. 

It is a safe rule to go by—rendered all but general by the rarest excep- 
tions—that a woman who will deliberately live a lie by the wearing of shams, 
whether in hair, dress or jewelry, is very likely to live a lie or act a lie in 
other respects. The step from the wearing of a lie to the acting of a lie is 
not a long one. A woman who, by the wearing of shams, tries to make 
believe that she is other than she is, that what is worn by her as real, is 
actually false, is living a lie just as much as the woman who acts a lie or tells a 
lie. This fact—and it is a fact beyond all controversy—is a point in personal 
morality that scores of otherwise good women do not realize nor understand. 

No action, no words speak so loudly as what a woman wears, and it may 
safely be put down as an inflexible rule that just in proportion as a woman 
strikes the true note in her clothes just so does she reveal her true inner 
self. Dress is the surest revelation of ourselves. 












































HE question for a woman to decide is not, ‘Has Nature given me in 

this or that respect all that I would like?” or “ Would I look better if I 
wore this sham or that imitation?’’ The real question for her to ask herself, 
repeating the statement of the most distinguished of all the six women in 
mind on this page, is: “ Am I going to live a lie?”” That is the question that 
every woman answers by a “ Yes” or “‘ No” in her dress when she accepts 
or discards asham. She is either herself or she is not: one or the other. 
There is no meeting the issue half-way: not if she is true to herself, and 
true to what a woman who is a woman should stand for. If a woman in 
what she puts on herself is false in part, so is she likely to be judged as 
false in all. If this judgment is wrong or unfair the blame is hers. A false 
standard in dress sets a low standard in life. Combat this argument as 
we will, excuse our falsities as we may, this cardinal truth remains. We 
strike in our dress our own note. By it and through it a woman speaks. 

As we dress, so we are. 













































































































































































































EADERS of THe Lapies’ HoME 
JourNAL will recall that about a 
year ago there was presented in Con- 
gress a bill proposing that the rate of 
postage charged for carrying maga- 
zines be materially increased. The Postmaster-General 
had recommended the measure, figures had been presented 
to prove that the carrying of magazines at second-class 
rates resulted in a large loss to the Government, and, on 
the strength of those figures, the President had recom- 
mended its passage. In the discussion which followed 
much of the data presented by the Postmaster-General 
was shown to be inaccurate and based on guesses or 
estimates, and after much discussion the matter was 


How it 
All Started 











dropped. 

That the public understood the question, and was 
opposed to any change in the postal rates and a corre- 
sponding increase in the subscription prices of its maga- 
zines, was evinced by the thousands of letters of protest to 
Senators and Representatives, many of them from women, 
which poured into Washington from every section of the 
country. It then seemed as though the matter could 
hardly come up again, but already it has reappeared. 

It is now announced from Washington that at the 
present session of Congress another bill is to be introduced 
in no way changed from its discredited predecessor so far 
as the end in view is concerned, but clothed in somewhat 
different garb. By the time this issue of THE JOURNAL 
reaches its readers it will possibly have been presented. 

In place of the srcmmoul of a year ago, which at least 
had the merit of frankness, it is now proposed to charge 
a higher rate for carrying what are termed ‘popular 
magazines,”’ but to frame the bill so that the increase will 
seem to apply only to that portion of the magazines 
devoted to advertisements. It is thought that this 
specious distinction will meet with the approval of a 
large number of people who voiced their protests against 
the proposal of a year ago, but who will fail to grasp the 
real significance of the suggestion in its new form and 
will not understand that the new bill differs from the old 
one only in the way in which it is presented. 

The advertising columns of any high-grade magazine 
are read with interest by a large majority of its readers, 
many of whom regard this section of a periodical as being 
broadly educational in its influence. Many of them, 
however, will feel that this advertising portion, being 
of secondary interest to the literary section, might be 
curtailed or even omitted without materially detract- 
ing from their interest in the publication. These latter 
will doubtless regard with considerable complacency a 
suggestion which apparently involves only that result. 





OW the truth is that the only 

difference between this new pro- 
posal and that of a year ago is that it 
is delivered to the public in a slightly 
different wrapping. Whether the 
increased rate is supposed to apply 
on the literary portion of a magazine alone, or on the 
advertising portion alone, or on the magazine as a whole, 
makes no difference so far as the result is concerned. It 
is simply raising the postal rate on magazines: that is 
all. Any increase in the rate of postage charged for 
carrying a magazine means a corresponding increase in 
the expense of its production, and therefore an increase 
in the price to its readers, distasteful as such a change 
would be to the publisher. 

The present low subscription rate of American maga- 
zines is possible only because of the advertisements. 
Without them the average price would be about twice 
what it nowis. Let ustake THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
as an example: The amount received from the sale of 
the magazine does not nearly cover the cost of producing 
it. Not only is all of the money derived from that source 
consumed in its editorial, mechanical and business cost, 
but, in addition, considerably more than one-half of all 
the money received from the advertisements is also spent 
in its production. So you will see that the readers of 
THE JOURNAL share at least equally with the publishers 
all money received from advertisements, and will under- 
stand why any increase in the cost of mailing, in what- 
ever guise it is presented, inevitably means an increase 
in the price of the magazine to readers. 


A Distinction 
Without a 
Difference 











J UST howany increase in postal rates 
affects subscribers may be seen by 
the result of such an increase made 
by the Canadian Government. Until 
recently all English and Canadian 
magazines were carried in the mails of 
that country at half a cent a pound, and United States 
magazines at one cent a pound, the latter being the same 
rate asisnowcharged inthe United States. Because of the 
greater average distance over which mail matter must be 
carried in Canada, and the fact that the country is sparsely 
settled, the expense of transporting and delivering a maga- 
zine there is greater than it is in the United States. Not- 
withstanding this handicap the Post-Office Department 
of that country actually made a profit from that branch 
of the service. However, for reasons satisfactory to the 
Canadian Government, it was recently decided that 
American magazines sent into Canada would be required 
to pay four cents a pound, instead of one cent a pound as 
previously. The result was that it became necessary for 
the publishers of all American magazines to raise their 
prices to Canadian subscribers. This is why Canadians 
have to pay $2.50 a year for THE JOURNAL, instead 
of $1.50 as they did under the old rate of postage. Any 
increase in United States postage would bring the same 
result here. 

When it is stated that our Company pays the Govern- 
ment not far from a quarter of a million dollars a year 
($233,000, to be exact) just for carrying at one cent a 
pound that part of THE JoURNAL edition sent: by mail, 
the inevitable result of any increase in that rate becomes 
apparent. 


How it 
Affects 
Subscribers 





Why Your Magazines May Cost 
More Hereafter 











T SHOULD be explained that it 

Only “Popular is proposed that the increased rate 
Magazines” shall apply only on “ popular maga- 
Penalized zines.” Newspapers—which in pro- 
portion to the amount paid for 





mailing them cost the Government 
much more to handle than do magazines, because there 
are so many more of them in any given weight, involving 
the services of a correspondingly greater number of mail 
carriers to deliver—and ‘periodicals issued purely for 
educational and literary purposes” (whatever that may 
mean) are to be exempted. 

Most magazine readers will contend that the standard 
periodicals are one of the greatest “educational” influ- 
ences in America, and that most of these magazines may 
be regarded as being in the “literary class.” But evidently 
this is not what is meant by those who are urging this 
measure. Judging from the statements of the latter it 
would seem that the circulation of a periodical is to be 
regarded primarily as the standard by which its educa- 
tional influence and literary merit are to be judged. The 
more “popular” it is as evinced by the size of its sub- 
scription list, the less educational and the less literary it 
is assumed to be. 

As this is written no official explanation has been 
vouchsafed as to why it is deemed proper that the 
advertising columns of the newspapers should continue 
to be carried in the mails at the present rate while a 
heavy additional charge should be made against the 
advertising columns of the magazines. It seems to us, on 
the contrary, that if there is any discrimination it should 
be in favor of the latter, and we believe that every 
magazine reader will agree with us. 





ara Bb ser ege all of the leading period- 
A Discrimination icals scrutinize advertisements 
Against presented to them for insertion 
Decency with practically the same care that 
they do the literary contributions. 
They do this so carefully that 
most of them guarantee the reliability of every advertise- 
ment appearing in their pages and offer to reimburse any 
reader incurring a loss through having answered one of 
them. Look through this issue of THE LapiEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL, or any copy of almost any other of the standard 
magazines which may be before you, and analyze the 
advertising pages carefully. You will probably find it 
difficult to select a single advertisement which you are 
unwilling should be read by your young son or daughter, 
or which you have reason to believe in any way savors 
of fraud or misrepresentation. On the contrary, you will 
in the main find them to be from concerns of high busi- 
ness standing and reputation and featuring reliable goods 
and businessenterprises. Thedishonest,tricky merchant, 
the ‘‘fake”’ curative and physical-development concern, 
the ‘‘ get-rich-quick”’ schemer, can find no resting-place 
in the magazines. 

Not only do the leading periodicals rigidly exclude from 
their columns these more objectionable classes of business, 
but they also exc'ude advertisements of liquors, cigarettes, 
and in short every sort of advertisement which might lead 
to financial loss by readers or be open to reasonable 
criticism on any other ground. Yet it is proposed to 
discriminate against these merchants whose business is 
of a sufficiently high standard to meet the requirements 
of the magazines, by making a heavy additional charge 
against their advertisements, while, at the same time, mak- 
ing no additional charge against newspaper advertisers. 

Many newspapers are as careful about the advertise- 
ments inserted in their columns as are the magazines, and 
for these we have the highest respect, but unfortunately 
this applies to only a part; the others are the last resort 
of the unscrupulous advertiser desiring to get the ear and 
incidentally the money of the public. 




















OME weeks ago there was unearthed 

The Sort by inspectors in the postal service 
to be what is alleged to be one of the most 
Favored farreaching and ingenious schemes for 
victimizing the public devised for a long 





time. Hundreds or thousands of people 
had by glowing advertisements been induced to send 
money in payment for stock in various enterprises ex- 
ploited by the promoters, only to read in the newspapers 
a little later that the offices had been raided and the 
officers arrested. On the day following these arrests in 
several cities a line of people appeared at the principal 
office of the company beseeching the Federal officials 
who had been put in control to help them in recovering 
their money. The Post-Office inspector in charge of the 
matter says: ‘‘Some of these stories would make one 
cry.”” Widows who had been left small competences and 
who had invested their all in the advertised enterprises 
pleaded for the return of even a part of their money. 
Mechanics who had sent the savings of years hoping 
to find for them a profitable investment, and even 
domestic servants who had been fascinated by the 
prospect of gain and who had sent their earnings, were 
there in an effort to recover the money which they had 
invested. 

The advertisements which attracted these poor people 
could find no place in any well-conducted magazine in 
the United States; and yet it is proposed that periodicals 
which refuse this character of advertising be penalized 
by an increased postal rate on their advertising pages, 
while the newspapers in which the advertisements 
appeared be carried at the old rate of one cent a pound. 

short time ago a boy sixteen years of age was found 
in a state of helpless intoxication in one of the poorer 
districts of Philadelphia. When questioned he said that 
he had read a newspaper advertisement of a certain brand 
of whisky which “read so good”’ that he had given money 
to an older boy to buy a flask which they had divided 
between them. Yet this same liquor advertisement had 
been rejected by a number of the ‘‘ popular magazines’”’ 
which it is proposed to penalize by a higher postage rate. 






There is no necessity for multiplying instances of this 
sort. Every one knows of occurrences where innocent 
people have been victimized or been led astray through 
advertisements which would not be accepted by any 
reputable magazine. The Postmaster-General estimates 
that during the last five years the public has been victim-: 
ized to the extent of more than one hundred million dollars 
through advertised “get-rich-quick” schemes. Practically, 
none of these advertisements appeared in the standard 
magazines. 

Two things are vital to almost any swindling scheme— 
the use of the mails and a chance to reach the public 
through advertising. The magazines do not give that 
chance to schemes of this sort. 

We believe that most of THE JouRNAL’s readers will 
agree with us that any measure having as its object an 
increased rate for carrying the popular magazines, while 
exempting from that rate all newspapers, is a tax upon 
decency in advertising. 





RATHER startling feature 
about this proposal is its pres- 
entation as a measure of economy 


The Deficit 
and its Cause 








in the Post-Office Department and 








‘with a view to wiping out the postal 
deficit.’” A volume might be written on the causes of 
this much-talked-of postal deficit and the queer methods 
in vogue in the Post-Office Department. Some of the 
latter would hardly be given credence by one not familiar 
with the facts. Mr. Edwin C. Madden, for eight years 
an Assistant Postmaster-General, and an acknowledged 
expert in postal matters, recently summarized the cause 
of the shortage by saying, ‘‘The real causes for the 

ostal deficit are bad management and the use of the 
Degextiment to pay political debts.” 

The Post-Office Department is conducted under a 
most antiquated and unbusinesslike system devised 
many years ago to meet conditions which long ago ceased 
to exist. This system, largely for political reasons, has 
not been materially changed since it was established. 
Within the last year or two minor changes have been 
made, partly as a result of which, and partly as a result 
of an increased volume of business consisting largely of 
mail coming from these same magazine advertisements, 
several million dollars’ decrease in the annual deficit will 
be shown by the report of the Postmaster-General. This 
is a start in the right direction and is indicative of what 
might be accomplished if the Department were once 
placed on a proper business footing. 

If this great business Department of the country, re- 
ceiving about two hundred millions of dollars annually, 
and which comes more closely into touch with the every- 
day life of the people than does any other branch of 
Governmental service, were conducted in the way that 
any successful private business or corporation is carried 
on there is practically no doubt that it would show an 
annual profit instead of a deficit. 

To propose, as a measure of economy, that an increased 
rate of postage be placed upon magazines is much as 
though a merchant who is losing money by reason of 
the maintenance of a force of employees far beyond the 
requirements of his business, by internal waste and by a 
stubborn adherence to antiquated methods, should ask 
the public to pay excessive prices for his goods, that he 
might not be under the necessity of reducing his force or 
changing his system of doing business. 





T THE last session of Congress 
a bill known as the “Carter- 
Weeks Bill”’ was presented. Briefly 
stated this bill proposed numerous 
changes in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment calculated to bring it into accord with the ordinary 
business methods pursued in any properly conducted 
business concern or corporation. The bill was the result 
of the recommendations of a prominent firm of unpreju- 
diced public accountants employed at large expense to 
investigate the service, and of a joint committee of posta] 
experts of which Senator Penrcse was chairman. It pro- 
posed to a great extent to take the Post-Office Department 
out of politics. It aimed to prevent the deficit by saving 
money through a business reorganization, not to hide it 
by requiring the public to provide more money to be 
spent along the same old wasteful lines. The bill is still 
before the Committee to which it was referred. 


The Remedy 
Provided 














ITH entire justice Senators and 

Representatives complain that 
they are frequently criticised for the 
passage of measures concerning which 
their constituents do not have sufficient 
interest to write when those measures are under discus- 
sion. The great majority of Congressmen are honestly and 
patriotically endeavoring to do their duty in the positions 
to which they have been elected, but they cannot know 
the wishes of the public unless they are told what they 
are. Courteous letters written to them concerning any 
measure under discussion not only receive respectful con- 
sideration but are welcomed as well. The proposed bill 
providing for an increase in the postal rate on magazines 
can be defeated, and the Carter-Weeks Bill can be passed, 
only if the public desires it. 

If you feel that the sort of advertising which you are 
willing should come into your home should not be penal- 
ized to the end that the other kind may be freely circu- 
lated through a lower rate of postage, if you are unwilling 
to pay more for your magazines that the money thus pro- 
vided may be used in the old, extravagant, unbusinesslike 
way, write a courteous letter to the Representative of 
your Congressional district and to the Senators from your 
State, asking them to vote against the proposed measure. 
Ask them to use their influence and votes in opposition 
to any bill providing for an increase of postage on the 
advertising sections of magazines, and in favor of the 
Carter-Weeks Bill. Not only do it yourself, but also 
ask the men in your family to do the same thing. 


You Can 
Prevent It 
































ow You Can Make 
the New Scarfs 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Eda Soest Doench 
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Sh: airy shoulder scarf above is a very simple 
one to make, and may be in any color which is 
becoming. For a young girl’s evening scarf it 
would be fascinating in white chiffon or a delicate 
pink or sky blue, with bands of white rabbit skin or 
fluffy swansdown. This one for afternoon wear 
is of beige chiffon cloth shirred in rows on the 
length, with narrow bands of fur placed over the 
shirring thread. As chiffon is double fold it may 
be split in half on the length and joined, so that one 
yard really givestwoyards. Allowing forthe fullness 
of the shirring you will require one yard and a half 
of chiffon for a scarf two yards long, and eight yards 
and five-eighths of fur or marabout. 


N THE center of the page 

above is shown one of the 
satin scarfs which are worn 
with tailored suits on days 
too mild for heavy fur. The 
right side is of black satin 
and the under side of white. 
It usually measures about 
eighteen inches in width, and 
two yards to two yards and 
a halfinlength. In narrow 
silk just this quantity would 
be required. The ends are 
drawn in and finished with 
silk tassels formed of stuffed 
oval shapes of satin, hung 
from cords. 

On the right is a scarf of 
brown satin and fur. It 
should be made on ashoulder 
lining, with the satin tacked 
to it in loose folds drawn 
to long points in the front, 
caught with tails of the 
fur. In the back the satin 
reaches nearly to the waist- 
line, drawn in ‘by a square 
of trimming. A collar of 
fur completes the neck, and 
bands are used on the sides. 
About a yard and three- 
quarters of narrow silk would 
be needed, and four yards 
of fur bands—the bands 
joined to form a collar. 

For evening nothing could 
be more charming than the 
scarf shown on the center 
figure on the right. It is 
made of dotted gauze in a 
delicate mauve, lined with 
pale pink chiffon, the ends 
finished with hemstitching 
and caught with a narrow 
band of mink fur. It may 
be made of different materi- 
als in this same way. Two- 
tone chiffon wouldbelovely— 
a cornflower blue, for in- 
stance, lined with pale pink 
with a band of white swans- 
down or marabout confining 
the fullness across the lower 
part of the front about 
twelve inches from the hem. 











NE of the new draped scarfs made of a 
changeable taffeta in gray and pink chiffon 
is shown above. It is lined with a deeper 
pink chiffon and trimmed with puffings of the 
silk put on with a corded heading. The silk 
used for the scarf is about twenty inches wide 
and a yard and three-quarters long. The 
corners of the scarf are rounded, giving it a 
quaint, old-fashioned look in conjunction with 
the puffed silk trimming —which is about three 
inches in width when finished, requiring at 
least an extra yard of material. For more 
warmth, velvet may be used with shirred 
puffings made of satin with a soft silk lining. 


SCARF and a muff of 

black satin are shown 
above in the center. The 
scarf is mounted on a foun- 
dation collar for support, the 
band around the neck being 
finished with a bow made 
of two short loops and two 
ends. One end is finished 
with a band of skunk fur 
towhich the satinisgathered, 
and the other with a ruffle of 
the satin. About a yard of 
satin would make it. 

The muff is a huge 
‘‘oranny’’ affair made of 
satin, edged with broad 
bands of the skunk fur. It 
requires another yard of 
satin, and a yard and three- 
quarters of fur banding. 

Such a set would be very 
attractive in dark green satin 
with brown marabout, or 
lovely in the soft violet and 
grape shades with sealskin. 
The muff may be lined with 
a delicate color,and interlined 
with the lightest kind of 
quilted cotton interlining 
or padded with lambswool. 

On the left is an adorable 
scarf any girl could make. 
Black velvet is used for the 
upper side and prune satin 
for the under. A yard and 
three-quarters of narrow 
velvet and the same quantity 
of silk are required, and 
a little more than double 
that amount of white mara- 
bout, as the ends are square, 
not pointed. The contrast 
of black and white is much 
used, and would be especially 
pretty with a dark gown worn 
with a white hat trimmed 
with black, as suggested in 
the illustration. Bands of 
fur cloth, which is now made 
so beautifully realistic that it 
is difficult to detect it from 
the actual skin, would be 
more economical as a trim- 
ming than the marabout. 
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What | See on Fifth Avenue — 


Some Things Which Almost Any Girl Can Make at Home as Well as Buy in the Shops 


of the window to admire some filmy bit of neckwear 

of a simplicity positively soothing, and to hear the sales- 
woman carelessly put a price on it that means your whole 
month’s allowance, is a situation many of us have faced. 
You search for a dignified mode of retreat; for to say, 
“That is not exactly what I want,”’ seems to brand you 
untruthful. So, saying any one of twenty idiotic things, 
you get out of the shop somehow, regretfully leaving the 
bit of beauty behind; or perhaps you buy it and go without 
the more strictly necessary things. This has made me think 
how many of these accessories could be made by the girl who 
has leisure. I know one who used to make such pretty trifles 
in the intervals of a six-hour day’s practice on the piano. 
Now don’t say, ‘‘Oh, I haven’t any knack for such things!”’ 
because how do you know until you’ve tried, and not once 
but several times? I assure you that I have shown girls 
who fancied themselves unable to sew at all that they could 
even earn their living by it. So this month in going up 
Fifth Avenue I have noted the pretty things you might 
make yourself, if not of exactly the same material, of some- 
thing similar. If you dol shall be very glad to render you 
any assistance in my power. 


Te GO into a Fifth Avenue shop after pausing in front 


F COURSE the present fad is for satin and silk flowers 

and leaves. You remember it started several years ago 
with the large satin ‘‘Taft Rose,” and has gradually grown 
until flowers are now fashioned from every material. They 
are not hard to make, and being on the spot I bought some 
of the prettiest and pulled them apart, making little patterns 
for future use. 

A little flower with leaves forms a smart boutonniére for 
the tailored suit, and I like it better than the usual muslin 
flower as it does not pretend anything: it is simply a 
coquetry. A bunch of violets, amazingly clever, is made by 
rolling half-inch ribbons and catching them in the centers 
with a slender green wire. 

In vine fashion, silk flowers may be bought by the yard 
and are used for trimming purposes in table decorations and 
party dress trimmings. 

I also saw a lampshade made of old-rose China silk 
pulled over a wire frame. At the top and bottom on the 
outside were bands of thin dull gold galloon, such as is 
ordinarily used in upholstery. This outlined Alencon lace, 
gathered rather scantily over the rose foundation. On this 
lace, and making a pretty contrast with its flower pattern, 
were little satin flowers tacked on in a graceful and artistic 
spray arrangement. 

Hats come in for this style of decoration, and a great 
variety of texture is shown, from the gold tissue rose that 
always makes its appearance about this time of the year to 
the little bunch of satin winter roses with the outside leaves 
wired and curled back like the real flowers. 

Hair ornaments for evening are also of made flowers. 
For instance, there is a double wire, wound with colored 
silk or gold ribbon; the wires, spread about an inch and a 
half apart in front, are caught together just back of each 
ear with these pretty flowers. In another design a gold 
wire is bent into one of those many-looped bows and worn 
directly in front; intermingling with the loops and spraying 
out in diminishing fashion are little silk flowers and leaves. 

A new theater-bag has a similar decoration and is, besides, 
of a novel shape. The lower part of the bag is oval, and 
gathered into an upper and stiffened oblong bordered by 
dull gold galloon. Two curved pockets decorate the lower 
part of the bag; these are covered with gold lace, also of a 
dull tint, and a little spray of the same flowers is attached. 


HE other novelty of the season is the beading which is 

again in vogue, though this fashion started, tentatively, 
some seasons ago. Of course a new style is never like an 
old style, but beads are always beads, and old trimmings 
made of them may be taken apart and worked into modern 
designs. The pattern companies are, no doubt, getting up 
special designs; meanwhile you need not wait, for all you 
have to do is to use any modern pattern and follow the 
outlines by closely set beads, dotting the interior with 
spaced beads of lighter sorts and tracing the stems’ outlines 
by the same method as the flowers’. Special new types of 
beads are also used and may be bought if you have no old 
ones, and colored beads 
are used quite as much 


By Blanche G. Merritt 


effective bit of embroidery I found dyed straw had been 
cut up into “‘bugle” beads. Passementerie trimming of this 
sort comes now rather in oblong motifs than in the old 
way of a repeated unit design. The advantage of this is 
that these motifs may be separated and arranged in more 
modern fashion on a blouse or dress. The only thing to 
be careful about is not to overdo such embroidery. Treat 
it as you would a good piece of hand embroidery. 


MONG the things I noted incrochet are the clever skating 
and motor caps made of the new eiderdown wool, agreat, 
heavy strand nearly as big as your little finger. As winter 
head-gear for sports they are high style this year. Close- 
fitting skull caps, round and oval shaped with rolled edges, 
fashioned from this yarn, are also shown in the shops, and 
department stores have demonstrators to teach the interested 
how to doall the latest crochet and knitting stitches. Another 
novelty is the new silk-and-wool sweater with detachable 
hood and belt; it isn’t as heavy as the ordinary wool ones, 
being a more open mesh, and hasn’t the mannish, sporting 
look that the usual sweaters have; so it would be more prac- 
tical to wear under the coat when not intended to be used 
entirely for sports. 

There is a new bit of neckwear out, a pleasing variation 
of the Dutch collar-and-cuff sets. It is composed of a stock 
of embroidered batiste, with a pointed and plaited frill not 
only at the lower edge but also at the top. This makes a 
sort of Pierrot ruff. The cuffs are on the same idea but 
wider. In price such a set may easily run to twenty-five 
or thirty dollars, but could be copied for so much less that 
it would be like saving money to do so. Another set of 
plaited white batiste has hemstitched edges. Over the cuffs 
and neck-frill is an embroidered light blue batiste flat collar, 
cut out into leaf shapes with an embroidery edge and design 
of raised dots. 


THINK there is something you who make your own 

shirtwaists would like to know—namely, what it is that 
makes a Fifth Avenue shirtwaist so expensive. In the first 
place, it is generally made to order so that it balances well on 
the figure. By this I mean that when you get it on you 
feel that it does not pull nor strain in any place when you 
stand naturally. You know the waists you put on that 
seem to pull you backward, or push your shoulders forward, 
and you cannot raise your arm without tearing away the 
waistband. Then there are the little niceties of finish. The 
collar-band, to which linen collars are attached, is rounded 
in front, and often the back collar button passes through 
the upper thickness only, thus protecting the neck from the 
collar button; then, as in a full-fronted waist, a little thin 
underlining is put in from the neck and sleeves and over the 
bust, so that the gathered portion keeps its shape. A narrow 
five-eighth-inch belting is stitched at the waist only at the 
center back and fastens in front by a little buckle so that 
the distribution of fullness about the waist may be made 
after the garment is on, but is left free for laundering. At 
the back of this belt are three little quarter-inch brass rings 
covered with a buttonhole stitch for the dress-skirt hooks 
to fasten into safely. The facing piece of the shirt- 
waist sleeve is arranged so that the button goes into a 
buttonhole, also on the inside, and does not show at all on 
the outside, besides following in the line of the flat cuff. 
Stitching is done with the finest thread and needle possible 
for the material used, and this all makes a much greater 
difference than you might expect. 

In the lingerie waists the same dainty finish is apparent, 
and besides this the stocks and cuffs button with tiny round 
pearl buttons and worked buttonhole loops. Seams are 
often finished with a very narrow inserted beading, or a tuck 
has drawnwork instead of stitching. Now these things any 
girl may do at home, and while I am not suggesting to you 
to ruin your eyes at this work, a couple of such waists in a 
wardrobe are invaluable when you wish to be dressed for 
close inspection, and comparing such a waist with others 
bought for the same money will induce you to plan for 
time to make at least one. 
















as black and white. Ir 





For instance, a dress 
that appeared at some 
distance to be a dotted 
white muslin was, in 
reality, a marquisette 
dotted with white 
china beads. Red and 
blue beads, outlining 
Egyptian designs, make 
a dark chiffon waist look 
quite up-to-date and 
smart. Cloth and silk 
dresses have discreet 
touches of little colored 
wooden beads, and on 
closely examining one 





HILE I am telling you of lingerie waists here is the latest 

and best arrangement of lingerie underwear, from which 
all that is unnecessary is eliminated—just two Princesse 
pieces! First comes a Princesse combination: a sort of 
fitted chemise top ending in pantaloons. This buttons down 
the front. Over this goes the corset, and if the pantaloons 
are not short enough a slit is made backed by a piece of the 
same material, through which the garters pass to fasten 
the stockings. Over this go the corset-cover and petticoat, 
which is also a Princesse slip buttoning down the front far 
enough to get into it easily. This is finished with a dust 
ruffle. But here comes the novelty. There is at the head 
of this ruffle a deep beading through which a ribbon may be 
run for decoration. This beading is stitched to the skirt 
only at the top of the dust ruffle; under the beading, and 
hidden by it, buttons whatever ruffle is appropriate for 
the outside dress—batiste, silk, messaline or mohair. When 
ready to be laundered or cleaned it is simply unbuttoned, 
and this petticoat ruffle, being detachable, may be changed 
without taking off the Princesse slip. There is not a band 
about the waist nor any unnecessary fullness in these gar- 
ments; they are perfect for the present fashions and a boon 
tostout women. I have seen them simply made, and also so 
elaborate as to have each seam beaded or inlaid with lace. 
These Princesse combinations may be fitted by under-arm 
seams only, or have extra over-shoulder seams. 

Almost every girl looks longingly at the fine white under- 
skirt with the hand-embroidered flounce, and here is one of 
the prettiest I have seen. You will note the upper and the 
dust ruffles are scalloped into deep but differently shaped V’s, 
thus giving a delightfully fluffy look to the hem, as both 
edges show. The design is especially graceful—a large spray 
of flowers, dots and leaves—and it covers so much space as 
to need but few repetitions about the flounce. 

I saw a novel silk petticoat which you will readily admit 
would be equally good made from wash materials. The 
deep outer ruffle was gathered, not only at the top but also 
at the bottom, into two stitched bias bands and was of a 
contrasting pattern to the skirt, but matching it in color. 


HIS is the month in which some extra neck protection 

has to be used, and for people who do not wish to put money 
into large fur sets many odd and pretty but inexpensive neck- 
pieces are shown in the shops. These are not a bit difficult 
to make. Almost every one has an antiquated fur set 
stuwed away; this may be brought out, combed and brushed, 
applying a bit of brilliantine to brighten it. Now cut it into 
a little neckpiece like the illustration shows below, line it 
with a bit of silk or satin, with a bow and ends of the 
same, and a buckle or pin will complete a clever combina- 
tion. If you have enough left to make a trimming band 
about a turban the effect will be decidedly smart. 

Three-piece combination sets—consisting of hat, neck- 
piece and muff, made of fur combined with silk, satin or 
velvet—are seasonable and modish fancies that a clever girl 
can copy with old furs or by buying new ones, for the shapes 
are not too intricate to follow, and dexterity in fur sewing 
is not requisite. Then, also, for such sets the so-called 
imitation furs, such as near-seal, rabbit, muskrat and other 
dyed pelts, are not only admissible but are even admirable, 
making charming color combinations with the softly con- 
trasting colors used. The smartest set I have yet seen was 
of near-seal combined with dull Gobelin-blue plaited taffeta 
bands. The hat, a modern mushroom shape covered by the 
fur, had a facing of the plaited taffeta and trimming of little 
blue silk flowers. The fur neckpiece, a straight band with 
enlarged tab-shaped ends, had this blue plaiting showing 
beyond the edges. The flat pillow muff had, like the hat, 
the same inset piaiting about three inches wide, dividing 
the fur into three wide, straight fur bands. 


HILDREN’S sets seen in one Fifth Avenue shop were 
simply too irresistible for words, especially the little 
white rabbit sets combined with rose velvet; and when worn 
with the black velvet coats that are in vogue this season 
the children are most picturesque. For those who have 
coats not buttoning around the throat, or which do not 
fasten in front, a pretty muffler may be made as pictured. 
These mufflers come in Persian silk or plain satin in brilliant 
blue or red hues, or even in white piqué, and have a flat pip- 
ing bias band of a con- 
trasting color on the 
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7 inside edge. A row of 
covered or gilt buttons 
makes a nice finish. 
New York shops are 
indeed a kaleidoscope 
of the results of many 
artistic minds at work 
for us all, and there is 
ever some new, graceful 
fancy to be found by 
the interested seeker. 





NOTE—Mrs. Merritt will 
answer inquiries about any of 
the articles mentioned on this 
page or about dress accessories 
in general. When you write 
be sure to inclose a stamped, 








addressed envelope for reply. 
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Marking the Household Linen 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 
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ONOGRAMS or 
initialson household 
linens should be worked 
in medium-weight mer- 
cerized cotton. It is a 
mistake to do the em- 
broidery in too fine a 
thread, because this does 
not necessarily add tothe 
beauty of the work. 
When avery fine fabric 
is used, such as hand- 
kerchief linen, the cotton 
must be fine, but not so 
fine as the amateur is 
likely to select. It is not 
a matter of trying to hide 
the stitches by making 
them minute: the beauty 
of needlework consists 


HETHER one shall use 
initials or monograms is 
entirely a matter of taste. 
Fancy stitches add much to 
the beauty of lettering. Inthe 
Gothic tablecloth monogram 
E. B. R. the letter of the 
surname is worked in basket 
stitch. This brings out the 
principal letter and thus dif- 
ferentiates it from the others. 
The initial of the surname in 
themonogram shouldbeplaced 
in the center and may be em- 
phasized by being made larger 
than the others as in the eye- 
leted monogram E. L. F. 
The initial H. with the lilies 
is particularly pretty for 
bridal linen, and may be 
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rather in correctness worked in a much plainer é 
than in fineness. manner. The Roman cut- ; 

Monograms are for the work monograms are beautiful 4 
most part embroidered on tea-cloths as they are very a 


in laid or satin stitch. 
The ~nderlay should be 
placea in long stitches 
lengthwise of the direc- 
tions of the .ines. The 
short satin stituh should 
then be worked oer this 
at right angles. 


effective over polished wood. 
A large hemstitched tea-cloth, 
with a monogram such as the 
M. W., is a useful and artistic 
piece of linen. Hemstitched 
tea-napkins with a monogram 
to match make a beautiful 
wedding present. 
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NOTE — Mrs. Wilson» vill be glad to answer any 
question about this wo. if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed with t. = inquiry. 
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The Wedding Outfits of Three Girls 


- How They Planned Them and What They Cost 
By Harriet A. Blogg: With Drawing by Augusta Reimer 








to the process by which she 

became engaged. John had been 
devoted to her long enough for people 
to begin to make what her Aunt Ellen 
called ‘‘remarks,’’ and for the other 
men to fade away from her presence 
when he approached at the social func- 
tions of the little country town where 
she lived. And then all at once it was 
settled, and she had only to glance 
down at her pretty hand to see John’s 
shining gift as an outward and visible 
sign. The wedding was to take place 
within a very short time, and the weeks 
before her would certainly be busy as 
well as happy ones. She looked at the 
situation from all sides. Here she was, 
a prospective bride, with three hundred 
beautiful dollars to buy her trousseau. 
What should she buy? 

Then one day as Anne was preparing 
to go shopping her friend Sarah Brantt 
ran over after school and entered into 
a confidential talk. 

“And,” said pretty Sarah Brantt, 
continuing, ‘‘I have saved exactly one 
hundred dollars for my _ trousseau. 
That seemed an immense amount to 
spend on just clothes until I began to 
plan the spending. I’m afraid I have 
expensive tastes too. Of course a min- 
ister’s wife will not need the handsome 
things that you will, Anne, but I want 
everything as nice as I can get it. Do 
take the money and buy my things for 
me. Get anything you like, only get 
everything real. No imitation laces 
and cheap silks for me, please !’’ ended 
Sarah with a liveliness that promised 
well for the cheerfulness of the minis- 
ter’s household. 


 e5 had only the vaguest ideas as 


HE third bride was no less than 

Frieda, the faithful maid, who con- 
fessed with smiles and tears and blushes 
that she would be ‘‘ married too, Miss 
Anne, come October,’’ and had saved 
fifty dollars for her wedding outfit; and 
she was so sweet in her joy at her good 
fortune in being the chosen one of the 
jolly fat grocer who had been two years 
a widower, and so grieved at leaving the 
home where she had given good service, 
that Anne’s heart melted within her 
and she threw her arms around the 
broad German shoulders and gave them 
a generous hug. So Anne carried with 
her Frieda’s well-earned fifty dollars to 
buy the trousseau for the third bride. 

Then Anne and the feminine part 
of the household gathered in the living- 
room and discussed the possibilities of 
trousseaux. 

‘*T shall be married in white satin, of 
course,”’ said Anne, ‘‘and I must say 
that I am determined to have a some- 
what stiffer material than is worn now. 
I want a very little real lace and some 
embroidery.”’ But without waiting for 
an answer she went on: ‘I want a 
going-away frock that will be very | 
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smart, and that will stand hard service 





also, because we are going North and 





A Silk Crépe Embroidered Shawl Arranged as a Bride’s Evening Wrap 


will travel at least six weeks. I do 
want some pretty house frocks, and I 
must have a visiting frock, and I ought 
to have two evening gowns, and oh, I’m 
crazy about lingerie things and shoes 
and gloves! Howcan I ever get every- 
thing with three hundred dollars? I 
believe I’ll ask Father for more.” 

‘“My dear, don’t do it,’’ said wise, 
sweet old Grandmother. ‘‘I somehow 
feel that the loveliness of your father’s 
generosity would be hurt—that he has 
already given you what he feels right 
and best. Do without an extra some- 
thing—make the three hundred dollars 
do. I would have thought that much 
a fortune when I was married—but 
that was sixty years ago.” 

“You are right, dear,’’ quickly said 
Anne. “I know Father has been 
generous. And think of Sarah Brantt 
with only one hundred dollars, and 
Frieda with but fifty!” 


T WAS exactly ten days after this 

conversation that the same girls 
were gathered once again, the shopping 
finished. 

“Tt has all been perfect,’’ said Anne. 
“Fancy doing all one’s shopping in ten 
days! Nothing to be bought later, and 
taking everything with me except the 
embroidery for my wedding gown, 
which I shall have doneat home. Iam 
sure of my embroidery being beautiful, 
and you know all my things that are 
to be made I shall have done in the 
village. I forgot to say that Mother 
is going, to pay for the dressmaking 
which we cannot do at home—but we 
shall do a great deal ourselves. 

‘‘Mother is going to give me a beau- 
tiful store of linen,’’ Anne concluded. 
“‘ Besides, there are all sorts of lovely 
things suitable for wedding gifts that 
my home people want to hear about. 
Mother will give Frieda her household 
linen, and the Church people have 
asked Sarah to allow them to furnish 
hers; and it is to be exquisite and 
beautifully embroidered. Now we 
have settled down quietly for the few 
weeks before our several wedding days, 
happy in the knowledge that we have 
spent wisely and well, as far as our 
means would allow.”’ 

As is usual, too, with most engaged 
girls each one had been contributing to 
her ‘‘Hope”’ chest for some time, and 
by picking up odds and ends in the 
shops quite a nice and useful variety of 
accessories were now ready for the great 
occasions. Folded neatly in boxes and 
packages were dainty handkerchiefs, 
collars, ties, belts and what-not. 


ND now you shall know the results 
of Anne’s shopping for the three 
brides. In each case, naturally, there 
were several articles of clothing—“‘left- 
overs,’’ as one might say— which would 
be useful to fill in gaps among the 
pretty new things. A list of these is 
given at the end of each trousseau. 





The Trousseau for $300 


White satin wedding gown, material, lace, etc. 
ing embroidery 
Tulle veil 


Navy blue chiffon waist . 
everything covered snugly with maline 


ing for trimming (for reception gown) 
Pale gray ev ening wrap = ag 
Two-piece cloth suit 
Black made hat with short plume ‘ 
Black satin and chiffon for evening gown . 
Navy blue raincoat : 
Material for white frock 
Material for colored organdy 
Material for white shirtwaists . 
4 lingerie skirts 
6 pairs of drawers . ree 
4 corset-covers . ... . 
2 combinations . 
2 nightgowns 
Black muslin petticoat 
Shoes, patent leather . 
Shoes, dull leather . 
Evening slippers 
House slippers 
Bedroom slippers 
Bath slippers 
Overshoes with bag to carry ‘them in 
Gloves, evening, white (long) 
Gloves, evening, black (long) 
Gloves, street 
Gloves, gray kid 
Gloves, white kid 
Veil (automobile) 
Veils (net) . 
Silk kimono 
Crépe kimono 
Stockings ‘ 
Handkerchiefs 
Union suits . a 
Hatpins, belt buckles, Ne Re 


Total . 











, includ- 


Navy blue soft se erge tailor- made going- aw ay gown : 
Navy blue felt hat trimmed with wings and ribbon, 


Pale gray crépe de chine with chiffon and narrow band- 
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Some of the left-overs were: 


3 union suits 

2 lingerie skirts Bathrobe 

2 corset-covers Tea jacket 
Shoes and stockings 


2 nightgowns 


The Trousseau for $100 


Slate-colored, light-weight, diagonal cloth wedding 
gown, also serving as a going-away gown. 
Black beaver hat trimmed with pink roses and black 
velvet 

Medium blue foulard silk (to be made at t home) . 
Mull for white frock Sune 
Black cashmere for a frock . 
1 piece of longcloth for underwear 
ace, etc., for trimming ; 

piece of longcloth for shirtwaists 

net blouse . 

silk blouse (dark gray) 

nightgown x 

union suits at 50 cents each ; 
2 lingerie skirts —, 
Gun-metal shoes 
House slippers 
Patent leather shoes 
Bath ee 

Teils 
Stockings 
Gloves, tan, for street. 
Gloves, gray kid 
Gloves, white kid 
Gloves, black kid 
Crépe kimono 
Handkerchiefs . 
Dark gray felt hat with silk sc arf 
Hatpins, belts, etc. Tits 


Total 


spe ee pe et 





$30.00 


8.00 
7.00 
4.00 
6.00 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.50 
125 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 

py EA 
2.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
4.00 


. $100.00 


Of things left over these were good enough to wear: 


A raincoat Partly worn underwear 
Overshoes Shoes and stockings 
Several corset-covers, drawers, 2 morning dresses 


etc. 1 afternoon house dress that 


Crépe dressing-sacque 


Irish lace collar before 





was worn for best the year 


The Trousseau for $50 


White nun’s veiling, one-piece wedding frock $5.00 
White muslin slip . Prien Mee Gy sie eee, as 1.50 
China silk scarf - Rete, Note ea en Me Vee fo 1.00 
White kid gloves ; tear, Wee at alee eae at 1.00 
Blue and white foulard Sect is oy Se Maeno vs 6.00 
Brown and white gingham . . . « «6 2 1 e 1.50 
Black felt hat (trimmed). . .. . ewes. eee 2.50 
3 shirts at 25 cents each , a oe Py fs 
o Grawera Gt 20 Cents €a°4 . 0. ee wt tl do 
2 petticoats . _— a 1.00 
1 petticoat : By 
2 corset-covers .50 
1 nightgown 1.00 
1 pair of shoes 1.50 
1 pair of slippers Fi 1.00 
Brown woolen gloves . i) eee 50 
6 pairs of —e at 25 cents each . ee ee, ee 1.50 
eil fos oe ee ee 25 
Aprons 1.00 
Dark skirt 3.00 
Shirtwaists x 3.00 
Black sateen skirt : ‘ et 1.00 
Brown cloth suit : os 3. 20000 
Tan-colored kid gloves gh aed Cosi ceili Pew geek 75 
Collars, naparorcniets. £6... « « << « © © 4 @ s 2.25 
Handbag 7 ‘ Sauk ies em Late ee .50 
Brown belting : _ wa 
Total $50.00 


These were perfectly good left-overs: 
Black-and-white check skirt 


2 white shirtwaists 
Several gingham dresses 
1 black silk shirtwaist 

1 cloth coat 

Black kid gloves 





1 felt hat 

Several corset-covers, night- 
gowns, etc. 

Shoes and stockings 

Overshoes 

Umbrella 








Tae) beautiful effect of an antique embroidered shawl as an 
evening wrap is admirably illustrated above. 

lines are obtained by folding over one side of the shawl, then 
plaiting it into a V shape at the center of the back. A few ’plaits 
on each side of the front are held by ribbon rosettes. 


The graceful 
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For the Bride of a Year 


How She Can Alter Her Trousseau Into the Styles Worn This Season 
By Helen Koues: With Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


of wearing the gowns of her trousseau without 

alteration, because having had a greater number 
than usual at one time they have not worn out. If she 
married a year ago last October, let us say, she 
should now consider some simple ways of remodeling 
them. There is no greater mistake that a young wife 
can make than to neglect her dress, and though she 
may not be able to give the time to it that she once 
did she can at least alter her trousseau. 

First in importance is the wedding gown itself. 
Nowadays the majority of brides choose this gown with 
a thought of the future and expect to wear it for ‘‘best”’ 
for a year or more, instead of packing it away in 
lavender to be worn only on some very great occasion, 
or perhaps kept to show to the grandchildren. The 
bride of some fifteen months ago probably wore a gown 
of white satin or soft silk, made with a slightly raised 
waist-line in the back, the skirt plain and with some 
flare, and the waist cut with a normal armhole and 
the sleeve put into it with perhaps a suggestion of 
fullness. Or the dress may have been a Princesse, with 
a yoke and cuffs of lace but otherwise untrimmed. In 
both cases such gowns may be remodeled by the addi- 
tion of an overdress or tunic of net or chiffon cloth. 

The picture at the top of this page will give you 
an idea of what I mean; but, of course, you must 
first alter the lines of the satin gown before adjusting 
the tunic. If the skirt was raised it must be fitted 
to the normal waist-line, which is usually a compara- 
tively simple matter. Rip the skirt at its top edge 
from the waist lining and baste the material in place 
at the waist-line, letting it come where it naturally 
would. The surplus material may be fitted out at 
the seams—the center-back seam and the seam on the 
hip being those which were used in the skirts of last 
year. Should the material of the waist be cut away at 
the line where the skirt was attached you may use 
the piece which you have just cut from the skirt as 
an applied section, shaping it symmetrically so that 
it will not look like a patch and applying it with a fine 
cord to the waist. As the skirt will probably be too 
full and have too much of a train try it on, wrong 
side out, and from the hips down at the side and back 
seams slope out the material to give the straighter 
lines of the present season. Also turn up the train, 
making it about the length shown in the picture. 
And, by-the-way, some of the material taken out of 
the skirt may answer to lengthen the waist if there 
should not be enough from the top. 


Te: bride of a year frequently .makes the mistake 


E MUST next think about the sleeves. They were 

probably long and with fullness at the top, so rip 
them out and cut off most of the ‘‘raise’’—that is, the 
curve at the top—to make them flat at the armhole. 
Fit them closer, if necessary, at the under-arm seam 
and make them the length shown in the picture. Cut 
them off where the lace stops, however, and add 
a fold as a finish, putting it on with a fine cord or 
with a fine thread beading to give the effect of hem- 
stitching. The newclothes, by-the-way, show toa very 
great extent hemstitching as a trimming. Any lace which 
you may have on the waist may probably be replaced in 
the way shown in the illustration. This is especially pretty 
across the shoulder, as it gives the unbroken line which is 
becoming to the majority of us, besides being used almost 
altogether on all the new clothes. A little tucker of chiffon 
or of tulle completes the neck, and loose undersleeves are 
attached to the sleeve lining, finished at their lower edge to 
match the finish of the oversleeve. As you may not under- 
stand how a tucker is made let me say that it is a straight 
strip sewed under the edge of the lace, without fullness, and 
drawn up by ashirring thread at its upper edge. Remember 
however, to use a mousseline lining under it, which 
is attached to the waist lining and therefore quite 
free from the lace tucker. It is to this that the 
collar, which is also of tulle, is arranged and 
sewed. 

Only slight alterations are necessary in a satin 
gown which was made in Princesse style. The 
upper part will be all right just as it is, except 
the sleeves, which should be altered as I have 
already suggested. If by any chance the sleeves 
were made of chiffon cloth instead of satin, make 
new short sleevecaps from the material which you 
will take out of the skirt. 


HE tunic consists of a surplice blouse with sleeve- 

caps and an overskirt. For a satin or silk gown 
this may be made of chiffon cloth, marquisette or 
net. A pattern (No. 5852) can be supplied for it, in 
sizes 32 to 40 inches bust measure, so the making 
would be a very simple matter, and the cost 
slight as it requires but four yards and a half of 44- 
inch material. One of the new and good features 
is the raised waist-line all around the waist—that 
is, the tunic skirt is corded two rows deep and 
placed about an inch and a half above the waist- 
line. The overblouse is corded at the shoulder and 
tacked to the edge of the lace at this point, the 
edges of the armhole and the front being hemmed. 
Draw the fullness in the lower part of the waist 
to the under-arm, laying it in two rather deep 
plaits—this suggests the drapery of the new 
clothes in about its simplest form. Tack the 
overblouse to the satin dress and then place the 
corded top of the overskirt over it. Adjust 
the gathers so that the tunic hangs well, gather 
the lower edge and then attach a straight band of 
trimming in a diagonal line to it, filling in, across 
the side where it is raised, with another straight 
band. These bands would be prettiest if made of 
lace to match that used on the waist, but of wider 
width. Fortunately for the limited purse only 
three yards of six-inch banding are required. 
Should you not wish even this expense you may 
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make a most effective trimming for both waist and skirt of 
strips of net hemmed on each edge and braided in a simple 
scroll design through the center with rattail braid. This 
would not require much labor, as the strips are not long and 
the prettiest designs are the simplest. 


— next in importance is the remodeling of the 
street suit. This undoubtedly had a long coat, closing 
somewhat to the side and perhaps opening low, as these 
were features of the new coats about a year ago. The skirt 
may have heen a plain-gored one, or may have had a few 
plaits at the seams. Or it may have had a plain top with 





a plaited flounce across the sides. Cut the coat off 
at the point where your sleeve comes when your 
arm hangs by your side. If you are above the average 
height make it longer, as it is a mistake to sacrifice 
what is becoming to any rules of fashion. Observe 
the general lines and make them suitable to your 
figure. As it probably had two or three buttons make 
it cutaway, doing away with the buttonholes. Make 
a new and much softer sailor collar of satin, either 
black or of a shade which harmonizes, placing a smaller 
collar of changeable braid or a plaid Paisley silk over 
it. In making this collar lap it so that it makes a 
slightly higher opening if your coat originally had a 
rather low one. Make high turnback cuffs — from 
pieces cut from the lower part of the coat—completed 
by a band to match the smaller collar. 

If the skirt was a plain gored one take out some 
of the fullness from the hips down at each seam, giving 
it straighter lines. Again be guided by what is becom- 
ing as to what this width should be. A small woman 
may wear one of about two yards and a half, while a 
large woman—especially one with prominent hips— 
| requires one of three yards if she is to walk well or look 
| well. Of course skirts are worn narrower than this, 
| 





but it is only on small women that they look well, so 
all others would be wise to avoid them. The narrow 
| band around the bottom is a new note; it matches 
the sailor collar and it may serve a useful. purpose 
I by being used to replace material which has become 
worn around the lower edge. 

| Plaited skirts will have to be recut by a plain 
pattern, and those with deep yokes and _ plaited 
flounces may have the yokes left as they are, with 
the plaited section recut into a plain section. This 
joining should then be covered by a straight band 
about eight to ten inches in depth. 


LMOST everybody having new clothes made last 
year wore some form of the ‘‘ Moyen Age”’ style—a 
semi-fitted dress without a waist-line, completed by a 
flounce at knee depth or a little higher. Like all pro- 
nounced styles it was short-lived, consequently num- 
berless women are asking how to alter such garments. 
This I am showing in the dress illustrated in the 
center of the group below, as a bride probably had such 
a dress inher trousseau. You will notice that the seam 
from the shoulder to the flounce is continuous as in 
the old semi-fitted ‘‘Moyen Age,’’ and the front is 
practically without fullness. Our own pattern of this 
type we have made over, so we can give you a new 
one which will successfully recut it. This is what we 
have done: the front and back panels remain as they 
are, cutting them apart at the waist and shortening 
them to flounce depth—which may be done, as 
they were full length. The sides of the old skirt 
yoke being too short (as they sloped up toward the 
back), new ones for both the front and back may be cut 
from a fourth of the plaited section, which should be 
washed in soapbark and pressed in order to remove the 
line of the plaits. This gives the upper part of the skirt. 
It is completed by one slightly circular flounce which 
is cut from half of the old plaited flounce, the seams coming 
at the direct sides. Three rows of braid, silk or any trim- 
ming desired may be placed on this flounce to give the 
effect of three flounces, slipstitching the upper edge and 
leaving the lower one free. To get the fullness shown at 
the sides of the waist in the front cut them from the remain- 
ing quarter of the flounce, as well as the bands on the sleeves 
and a new center front if the old one is worn. The old 
sleeve may be used to cut the upper part of the new sleeve, 
and the back panel cuts the undersleeve. 

An entirely new look may be given by an applied shaped 
yoke and collar of figured silk, while a belt matching the 
braid used on the skirt is the last thing needed to 
alter the dress completely. The pattern (No. 
5850) which remodels this dress is cut in seven 
sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. If the dress 
is made of new material size 34 requires four 
yards and a quarter of 44-inch material, two 
yards and a half of 36-inch band trimming, and 
five-eighths of a yard of 18-inch silk for yoke 
and collar. 





HIS bride’s afternoon dress of cloth or of silk 

may be remodeled into the dress shownat the left 
of the group. Either type probably had a plastron 
which was attached to the waist only at the 
shoulder, or some sort of collar or shoulder trimming 
which concealed the under part; this may be 
ripped off and the good waist underneath be used, 
an applied yoke of velvet being set on to cover the 
old neck opening or cover any deficiencies. If the 
waist had tucks on the shoulders let them remain. 
Or perhaps the waist had a rather deep, round 
yoke, or possibly a shaped one with small revers; in 
each case this applied section of velvet may be 
used and a shallow yoke of lace inserted, the revers 
being removed, of course. 

So that small pieces may be used if the greater 
part of the old sleeves seems unavailable, the 
remodeled dress has a short sleevecap with a 
lapped seam at the top of the arm, as well as the 
under-arm, with a row of buttons over the stitch- 
ing. Make undersleeves to match the yoke, sew to 
armholes, and trim them with a band matching the 
applied yoke; velvet or silk would be the prettiest. 

The skirt may be cut from a fuller gored model 
or from a plaited one. To get the slight fullness 
around the hips raic2 the entire skirt a trifle and 
face hem. In the case of one of the skirts with a 
plain top and a plaited flounce the old flounce may 
be recut into a straight band and set on the upper 
part, a false piece being used between it and 
the upper part if necessary to lengthen the skirt. 
Then over this the band may be set to avoid the 
appearance of a seam. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


The amount of material required 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing 





The New 
- Linen Neckwear 


By Alma Kenyon MacGrath 







ARGE round collars- may be worn with 

house dresses or waists, though at this 
time of the year they are more suitable for 
coat collars, and the combination stock and 
jabot designs are in better style for the tai- 
lored linen or the wash-silk morning waist. 
Either of the two designs in stocks with 
straight panels would be very effective with 
white lawn or batiste waists, or as trimmings to 
match a waist in pongee, for instance, or in 
colored linen. 

All of the embroidery shows some very 
ornamental patterns in the simple Venetian 
stitches, which are familiar to many home 
needleworkers and easy to copy by first tracing 
the design with pencil on tissue paper, then en- 
larging it and applying it to the material, using 
a thin piece of carbon paper between. The 
designs should be worked with linen thread, 
either white or tinted to match the material. 


fk finishing touches to a costume usually 
include some new styles in collars, cuffs 
and ties, and for the tailored waist or coat 
these new designs in embroidered linen show 
some very handsome effects. Quite distinct- 
ive and elegant is the coat collar and cuff set 
illustrated on the figure, which shows also a 
guimpe to match. This is very becoming in 
oyster-white linen, and may be worn with 
either a winter cloth suit or with one of linen 
in the summer season. 

The other coat set is beautifully made in 
deep écru-tinted linen embroidered in thread 
to match. The idea is suggestive of many 
possibilities for the little changes and touches 
in dress which every woman enjoys trying. 

These designs also suggest patterns for the 
use of lace medallions and insertion in place 
of all embroidery, where time for fancy 
sewing is limited. 



















































































































DRAWN BY 
RAE FLOCK SCOTT 
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NoTE—Letters of inquiry regarding these designs will be answered 
if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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HE jabots in the upper corners of this 

page are of Valenciennes and point de 
Venise lace. This combining of laces—a 
heavy one with a fine one—is one of the chief 
characteristics of the newjabots. Another 
feature is the mixture of lines noticeable in 
all these illustrations. In the jabot above, a 
bias fold of lawn is herringboned to the 
Irish lace, outlining the collar and ends, and 
giving a substantial finish to the lace. 

A similar use of the herringbone is noticed 
on the jabot of lawn and Valenciennes lace 
in the lower right-hand corner. On the left- 
hand jabot of the group of three above, the 
embroidery runs onto the torchon lace, thus 
covering the joining of the lace tothe lawn 
and adding much to the soft effect of the 
whole. The stock in the center of the group 
is very simple and easily made, and is 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace like the 
more elaborate jabot on the right. 

































The New 


Lace-Irimmed Jabot 


By Caroline Perry 












































































































































DRAWN BY 
RAE FLOCK SCOTT 





NOTE— Any inquiries concerning 
these new jabots will be answered gladly 
by Mrs. Perry, provided a stamped, 
addressed envelope is inclosed. 


































N THE center of the page the collar shown on 

the figure is a complete trimming for any 
simple waist for a young girl. It is unusual in 
shape in front, and like a sailor collar in the 
back. Itis trimmed with Irish lace and a picot 
edging. In the lower left-hand corner we have 
a collar and jabot of dark green and blue plaid 
silk, trimmed with black ball fringe. It is made 
of squares of silk, caught in the center and 
allowed to fall in four points. As shown it is 
suitable for a stout woman, and maybe shortened 
when made for a slender person. 

The two jabots illustrated on the left in the group 
of five below are richly embroidered. The one 
in the center has acollar band, bow and pointed 
ends of black satin ribbon. The upper one on 
the right is of lawn and Irish lace, while the 
lower one is of side-plaited net and Valenciennes 
lace, with a piece of black velvet across the 
top, caught in with a buckle. The stock illus-: 
trated just above is also velvet-trimmed. 
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Dozen Good Work Aprons 


Selected by Louise Brigham 





New Fancy Sateen All-Over Apron Another Very Comfortable Work Apron New Kitchen Apron Which May be Made Kitchen Apron for Afternoon Wear 
for Light Housework Trimmed With of Fancy Sateen With a Square Yoke of Any Colored Polka-Dot Material and Made’ of Black and Gray Gingham, 
Bands of Plain Sateen and Kimono Sleeves Trimmed With Fancy Bands With Pipings of Black Lawn 





One of the Good-Style and Serviceable An Unusual and Attractive Tea Apron in 
Kitchen Work Aprons in Black and White Dark Red Voile, Ornamented With Cross- 
Polka-Dot Calico With Edging to Match Slitch Bands Done in White Thread 





For a Bride This is an Exceptionally 
Becoming Apron of Sateen to Wear 
When Preparing Dainties 


Full-Length Kitchen Work Apron in 
Blue Gingham Trimmed With Blue and 
White Novelty Bands 





Blue and White Cotton Prints in Different Patterns Were Used Most Effectively 

in the Making of These Two Sleeveless Aprons. The One Toward the Left is 

Trimmed With Pipings of Fancy Plaid. The Other is Very Neatly Trimmed With 
Novelty Bands One Inch Wide in Blue and White 


These Last Two All-Over Work Aprons—at the Left and Right of the Page—are 
Pleasing Contrasts in Style and Materiels: One Being in Fancy and Plain 
Sateen, and the Other in Linen Trimmed With Checked Gingham 





NOTE— Patterns cannot be supplied for any of these aprons, but Miss Brigham will 
be glad to answer inquiries regarding them if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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Conventional Design in Solid Embroidery on Batiste 


N WORKING out these new designs for flounces for 
underwear there were found to be many other very 
attractive suggestions in the several embroidered patterns. 
Either one of the two rose border designs may be used charm- 
ingly on a corset-cover to match a skirt, or for a combination 
slip to wear under an organdy dress. The same possibilities 
lie within the daisy spray design and the butterfly. In fact 
all of them may be fashioned into some pretty trimming for 
separate pieces of underwear, if not for acomplete set. 
Fine white batiste is the best material to use in making 
them, though lawn or Swiss may be desirable—it depends 
upon the purpose in view. For present-day fashions it is 
not desirable to have too much fullness in underskirts. 
Two yards and a half in width is ample for a flounce. 
The polka-dot and scallop border with the lace edging is 
worked out on cross-barred muslin, and this is one of the 
easily made patterns. The dot was marked out with a lead 
pencil, using a thimble as a guide for size, and a tea saucer 
for the scallop. Could anything be more simple? 





HREE very good 

patterns in solid em- 
broidery are shown here 
onthe left. In planning 
the conventional sprays 
one should first measure 
the width of the flounce 
and then mark out the 
designs proportionately, 
leaving the same dis- 
tance between them after 
placing the first one 
directly in the front. 








Swiss Flounce With Swiss Embroidery for a Silk Underskirt 


Flounces for Girls Und 


Selected by Marion Wire 





Pattern for a Continuous Border in Lace Insertion 





Butterfly Border Worked in Linen Thread on Batiste 





A New Panel Design in Lace Insertion 
and Embroidery on Swiss 





Graceful Sprays of Wild Roses With Their Leaves are 

Charmingly Applied to This Flounce, Not in a Con- 

ventional Connected Border, but Simply Placed Here 
and There in Natural Form 





Detachable Flounce in Plain Swiss With Hemstitching 


NoTE—We are indebted to some of our 
clever girl contributors for these new ideas. 
Transfer patterns for these designs cannot 
be supplied, but Miss Wire will be glad to 
answer inquiries regarding them if a stamped, 
addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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Cross-Barred Muslin With Embroidered Dots and Scallops 


OR the girl (and especially the bride) who wants to 

mark all of her underwear the wreath and spray design 
with the monogram is particularly interesting. Small sprays 
of the daisies and leaves are continued all around the flounce 
following the polka-dot border. The butterfly flounce may 
be made very frilly by adding a ruffle of torchon lace under 
the points, but it is quite effective when used simply over 
one of muslin edged with narrow Valenciennes. The butter- 
flies should be well padded and the embroidery worked 
solid for good effect. The'scallops also should be button- 
holed closely and well padded. 

This idea for a panel design in lace and embroidery is 
most effective with the insertion and edge to match, and it 
rests with the maker to work as many of these as she pleases, 
at even distances apart, after placing the first one in the 
center. Acontinuous border trimming of lace and embroid- 


‘ery is also effective—a good pattern is shown on the left. 


The lace insertion measures one inch in width and is first 
basted, then stitched on and the material cut from under it. 





N THE tucked Swiss 

flounce trimmed with 
eyelet embroidery, and 
also in the one opposite 
to it with the deep hem 
and insertion band, the 
use of ready-made Swiss 
embroidery is suggested. 
A beautiful variety of 
this material may be 
found in the shops and 
in all qualities to match 
plain goods. 





Monogram Flounce Suitable for a Bride’s Trousseau 





Flounce With a Deep Hem, Lace and Embroidered Insertion 


Making Last Year’s Clothes 








themselves to successful remaking 

as they do this season. The main 
reason is that in every case material 
should be taken out of the clothes of 
last year to give them the straight, 
slim lines of this season. 

A last year’s coat and moderately 
full skirt, for instance, should cer- 
tainly each be cut shorter and the skirt 
remade on scantier lines. The illus- 
tration above shows a design which 
may be adapted to a single or double breasted suit, as the 
broad band trimming will cover the worn edges and button- 
holes in the old suit. First of all cut away the old collar 
and revers, shape away the lower corners of the side fronts 
of the coat as shown in the illustration, and baste the flat, 
shaped bands in place. To do this satisfactorily pin paper 
in place on the coat for a pattern and fit it smoothl 
around the edges, and then cut the cloth from it. Braid, 
silk or cloth toning with the color of the material may be 
used: perhaps the good part of an old dress or suit would 
answer. In using braid, however, miter the corners and 
stitch to make it flat. A pretty finish for the neck is the 
narrow shawl collar which may be in a light shade of silk 
to give a contrast. Instead of closing the coat in the usual 
way get some ball bone buttons and sew them close together, 
using loops of braid sewed to the other edge of the coat to 
fasten over them. This is not only far easier than making 
buttonholes but much newer as well. It gives, too, the 
idea of a trimming more than do buttons and buttonholes. 

The sleeves especially should be given a new touch by the 
addition of new, high cuffs to match the bands; or if there 
is already a cuff on the sleeve leave it as it is and place a 
band of the plain material above it. Cut the sleeve off below 
the elbow, turn under the edge and set this band under the 
old sleeve as shown in the illustration. 

If your skirt was plain last year you can take in each 
seam from the hips down to eliminate the flare. If it was 
plaited it will have to be ripped apart, cleaned and pressed, 
and recut by a new pattern in the number of gores which 
seems best suited to your old skirt. Some of the plaited 
skirts can be recut by the three or four gored 
models of this season, and others being in smaller 


: IS seldom that new styles lend 


in This Year’s Styles 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 





where they are concealed by a straight hanging panel. 
All-over lace, embroidery, dotted net or a fold of plain net 
would be pretty for this band trimming. 

Tunics, which are perhaps the most noticeable feature 
of the present season, are wonderful in their transforming 
effects and fortunately require but little material. The one 
in the center above, if made of marquisette or of silk and used 
over an old foulard or a cloth, would make the nicest sort 
of a gown to wear in the house or as a dressy street cos- 
tume, a new chemisette of net being tacked to the old 
waist. Or again, an old cloth gown may have a tunic of 
chiffon. In this way, by having a coat to match the cloth 
of the underskirt, a three-piece costume may be made. 
The underskirt should, of course, be quite separate from the 
tunic. If only the lower part is of good material set it on 
a foundation lining and do not use a too transparent mate- 
rial for the tunic. The wide sailor collar and deep shawl 
revers may be cut from the best part of an old embroidery 
flounce from a summer dress, or possibly from an embroid- 
ered blouse with the edges finished with lace. Add a little 
black satin bow to the base of the collar to carry the color 
of the deep hem. The belt may also be of satin, laid in soft 
folds and completed by a plaited rosette at the side. 

Patterns (No. 5839) for this tunic—closing at the side 
front, with body and sieeve in one and a three-piece slightly 
gathered tunic skirt—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires four yards and a half of 
36-inch material. 

Next is shown a gown which would be useful for the 
afternoon. Perhaps you have an old one of this character 





with long sleeves, high collar 
and a yoke of some kind, the 
skirt being plaited at the sides 
but with plain front and back 
; panels. This you may alter 
; by the addition of a little 
new plain material and by 
the use of braiding. Make 
a new upper section to the 
waist of the silk to match 
the bands on the skirt, using 
the old material for the bib- 
like lower portion, which may be set over the waist and 
finished across the front where it is rounded by a simple 
braiding design. Cut the old sleeve short, taking out all 
superfluous fullness, and braid the upper part, finishing it 
with a cuff of the silk. Set a cuff of lace on the foundation 
lining, allowing it to turn the elbow. If the skirt was plaited 
at the sides most of the gore may be cut away and plain-fitting 
panels of the same material inserted. Finish with bands of 
the silk, carrying it in two folds made of a double thickness 
down both sides and around the lower edge of the skirt. 
Stitch the folds at the sides and on only one edge, with the 
other edge hanging open. Should you have any sort of 
plain material which harmonizes use it instead of the silk. 


PLAIN shirtwaist dress of last year with a waist opening 

in thecenter front or back, and with a plain or plaited skirt, 
may be made quite up-to-date with the addition of a separate 
over-blouse and tunic like the one shown in the illustration 
aboveontheright. Itisacharming adaptation of the peasant 
smock and may be made of a light-weight plaid or checked 
material in silk or wool. The latter material would be better 
if you prefer a light-weight dress, as it would not have the 
warmth: of the former material. On the other hand, as a 
complete costume to wear on the street with furs it would 
be lovely made of plaid or striped velvet, corduroy or cotton 
velvet, all of which materials would be sufficiently warm 
without an extra wrap and would give a smart new touch 
to a cloth skirt. The peasant smock is cut on the simplest 
lines, the back buttoning to the front at the shoulders and 
at the sides. The waist and peplum may be cut in one, 
with the fullness drawn in at the waist by a broad 
patent-leather belt. Bind the edges of the opening 





sections look better cut by a six-gored pattern. 
Choose one, however, which will correspond with 
the shape of your coat. Add an applied band to 
the side front of the skirt in a diagonal line to the 
lower edge, carrying it all around the bottom of the 
skirt in an even width. Apply it over the old skirt 
if it is long enough, or if the edges are worn use it 
to lengthen the skirt. 


HE second gown may be made from odds and 

ends which you have, forming a pretty and prac- 
tical little gown. The bodice and main part of the 
skirt may be of a Dolly Varden lawn or figured chiffon. 
Perhaps an old summer dress may answer as a foun- 
dation, lengthened by a deep band of lawn or silk 
organdy or, in a chiffon gown, by satin veiled with 
chiffon. The sleeves may be of the old material, 
or of lace to match the surplice trimming bands 
which are piped with the material used for the hem 
of the skirt. These bands begin in the back, cross 
in the front and extend to the side back of the skirt, 

















with a narrow piece of the material or with a plain- 
color braid, ed make the armholes extra wide. In 
making this dress it would be simpler to wear the 
separate smock over a plain-fitted foundation lining 
of cambric, to which the sleeves and stock may be 
attached if you wish to eliminate the old waist 
entirely. 

Use small button moulds covered with the material 
of the sleeves to trim the dress, and as the lower 
part of the sleeve is likely to be worn use a new cuff 
either of chiffon cloth or net of the same color, mak- 
ing the tiny yoke and collar to match or in white. 
Or again, dull gold ball buttons may be used as a 
fastening, adding a cord of gold to the edge of the 
collar and cuffs. In recutting the skirt, if it is a 
plaited model keep it in as few gores as possible and 
give it straight lines from the hips to the lower edge. 
The back may be plain or laid in a group of four 
deep plaits overlapping each other in a narrow 
space, and stitched across the plaits at intervals 








instead of along the edge in the usual way. 





Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered design shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents, post-free. The amount of material 


required for the various sizes is 


-on the-~patiern envelopes. 


bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and 
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Fasily Made Wash Dresses 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Paul W. Furstenber& 


5820-5821 


For the dainty tucked shirtwaist above 
cotton marquisette, a sheer white batiste 
or silk muslin would be exceedingly pretty 
trimmed with bands of the same material in 
delicate blue, mustard color or a sea green, 
finished with featherstitching. The waist 
may be opened under the side frill or 
center front with a fly fastening. The skirt 
is cut in two pieces, in the scant width of 
the new fashions, falling in a straight, 
square line from the hips to the lower edge. 
It is seamed at each side and may be fast- 
ened with buttons and buttonholes, or they 
may merely be used as trimming, closing 
the placket with ball and socket fastenings. 
No patterns can be supplied for either 
this waist or skirt. 


There is a charming simplicity in the 
lines of the pretty design on the right, 
which would be effective made of black 
and white striped material with a sash of 
black satin. Or use a colored material: 
a red and white stripe would be pretty with 
the black sash to give a dark note. The 
waist is cut with semi-loose sleeves and is 
gathered in the front and back tothe straight 
yoke which slips over the top of the sleeve, 
giving a long seamless line to the shoulders. 
No patterns have been cut for either the 
waist or the skirt, as they are both so exceed- 
ingly simple in construction. The skirt is 
cut with the shaped band and upper portion 
on the straight of the material, gathered 
at the sides and back. 











5820-21 


























5820-5821—As a simple morning 
dress the design on the left may 
be made of percale, chambray or 
galatea. The blouse is cut in one 
with the upper sleeve, giving a 
long, graceful line to the shoulder, 
and joined to the full undersleeve 
with embroidery beading. This 
same dainty trimming forms a deep, 
square yoke on the waist back and 
front. Theside gores of the skirt 
extend around the lower edge, over- 
lapping the gathered upper sec- 
tion. Patterns (No. 5820) for this 
waist come in five sizes: 32 to 40 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires two yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial. Patterns (No. 5821) for this 
three-piece skirt come in five sizes: 
22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires three yards and 
a quarter of 36-inch material. 


5822-5823 —The soft fullness in 
the semi-dressy gown on the right 
seems especially suited for supple 
tussah or China silk. There is an 
opportunity for effective color con- 
trasts; for instance, you could 
use a natural-colored pongee, with 
the wide band dividing the skirt in 
pilot blue, repeating this color on 
the cuffs, belt and collar over a 
chemisette of hemstitched, tucked 
batiste. Patterns (No. 5822) for 
this waist come in six sizes: 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial with a quarter of a yard of 
contrasting material. Patterns 
(No. 5823) for the three-piece skirt 
come in five sizés: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires 
two yards of 36-inch material and 
one yard of contrasting material. 











5822-5823 5818-5819 


5818-5819 —Attractive for linen or lawn 
is the design above, which buttons on the side 
front in a practical way, having buttonholes 
bound with patches of the material, which, 
aside from being useful, form a pretty 
trimming. There is a pleasing variation 
in the design of the blouse cut with raglan 
sleeves, which are so becoming to broad, 
straight shoulders. Patterns (No. 5818) 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires one yard and 
three-quarters of 44-inch material. Pat- 
terns (No. 5819) for the three-piece 
skirt — with a straight, tucked lower section 
—come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires four yards and 
three-quarters of 44-inch material. 


The simple lines of the coat and skirt suit 
shown on the left recommend it especially 
for a summer suit to be made of washable 
materials. Linen, galatea, cotton rep, the 
heavy tussah silk or the finer-woven pon- 
gee are all good-wearing and attractive 
materials suitable for tailoring. In plain 
colors pink and mauve will be fashionable 
this coming season for washable or silk 
suits, with collars and cuffs of white piqué. 
A lining throughout is not essential; simply 
make a deep facing on the side fronts and 
turn under the edges of the seams. No 
patterns have been cut, as any plain coat 
of this design and any skirt pattern with a 
wide panel front and back and circular side 
gores may be adapted for this suit. 











lm 
$822-23 5818-19 




















ATTERN'S (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of 


material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern, 


bust measure for waists, and waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Making a L 


not only better looking but they also ‘‘tailor” better 

and remain in shape. Have the linen shrunk; press, 
and then cut by a muslin pattern in which you have made 
any alterations which were necessary, this muslin pattern 
having been cut by the paper pattern. By making the alter- 
ation in this way time, labor and waste are saved. Never 
make up any garment of linen unless the material is first 
shrunk, and especially the coarse, heavy linens generally 
selected for coat suits. If you do neglect to shrink the 
material you will find that the first washing will unfit the 
suit for wear, unless it is fora woman considerably smaller 
in all proportions than the one for whom it was originally 
made. The coarser and more open the weave the more 
shrinking the linen needs. 

Interlining, as well as the belting and linen tape used in 
the making of a linen coat, should be subject to this process, 
or these materials will shrink when the coat is finished and 
cause the outside fabric to draw and pucker. 

Lay the muslin sections without seam allowance on the 
lengthwise straight of the goods, mark with thread, and then 
cut, allowing seams. Turn under all but the under-arm 
seams on this thread mark, and lap front over side front 
as shown in the first illustration. 
The dark thread line shows the 
point where the lapped edges 
should meet. First, however, cut 
a lining for the entire length of 
the front of the same or a heavier 
linen, and also a lining section for 
the upper part of the side front. 
These make the coat retain its 
shape. They may be plainly seen 
in the illustration at the upper 
right-hand side of the page. 

Lap the back seams as shown 
in the illustration on the right, 
placing the back sections over 
the sides and the left back sec- 
tionovertheright. Bastein place. 
Baste the shoulder seams, lapping 
the back over the fronts. Next 
baste a collar lining of the heavier 
linen in place (as in the first illus- 
tration) and baste the under-arm 
seams. 


Se may be made of fairly heavy linen, as they are 


HE coat is now ready for fit- 

ting. Do this as far as possible 
at the under-arm seams to pre- 
vent altering or injuring the im- 
portant side-front and side-back 
seams of the coat, for these seams 
are the lines which make or mar 
the garment. If your muslin pat- 
tern was properly fitted in the first 
place you should not have to make 
any alterations now. It is wise to 
make the sleeves (which should also be 
cut on the lengthwise straight of the 
goods) and baste them in place now as 
their set influences the fit of the shcul- 
ders. As the rest of the coat shows 
lapped seams lap the outside seam of 
the upper section over the under sec- 
tion, but use an ordinary seam for the 
inside or front seam of the sleeves, as 
this is in a position where the ‘‘give”’ 
of an unstitched seam is required. 

The fifth illustration shows the coat 
with the sleeve properly hung, the front 
seam lapped and basted, the lapel lin- 
ing and the collar lining. In adjusting 
the sleeve place the inside seam a little 
forward of the under-arm seam of the 
coat. Then hold the arm out in front of 
you, and if the seam runs on a straight 
line down the arm, plumb with the line 
of your thumb, it will not twist in wear- 
ing it. If it is not straight, or if it 
has a tendency to twist, adjust the 
position of the inside seam until it— 
the inside seam—is straight. Careful 
attention to this in the beginning will save time later; then 
when the sleeve is basted into the armhole ease in at least 
an inch of the under section of the sleeve to the under- 
arm sections of the coat; to stretch this section means a 
badly placed sleeve. 





HEN the fitting is completed stitch the lapped seams 
on the right side close to the edge and half an inch from 
the edge. Be sure that all these turned edges are even and 
will lie flat and smooth. Do not stitch the under-arm seam 
until the coat is otherwise finished. Turn under the edges 
of the fronts about three inches (as allowance was made 
for this in the beginning) and baste. Make fine padding 
stitches in the lining of the lapels and collar to fit the neck, 
working outward as also shown in the seventh illustration. 
Next cut a facing for 
the fronts of the linen by 
the pattern of the front 
as shown in the sixth 
illustration. Turn it in 
along its front edge to 
meet the right side ex- 
actly, baste along the 
edge, and stitch to cor- 
respond with lapped 
seams. Before complet- 
ing it at the under-arm 
or shoulder turn under 
the edges of the back, 
side back and under-arm 
seams and _ slip- stitch 
a flat binding over the 
raw edges on the under 
side, or merely catch 
stitch in place; any 
method which conceals 
the raw edges and yet is 
flat will answer. 


Linen Tape for Seam Finish 





The Lapped Seam of the Skirt 





Showing the Back With the 
Seams Lapped 


By Helen Koues 





Details of the Facing, Collar and Lapped Seams 
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The Finished Coat of Plain and 
Striped Linen 

















A Stage of the Basting 

and Two Views Showing 

the Inside Finish of the 
Linen Coat 


Cut a collar facing by the pattern of the linen, turn 
under the edges to meet the edges of the linen under- 
collar, and baste and stitch to correspond with the lapels. 
Remember that the linen collar is interlined, as were the 
lapels, with a heavier linen to give it body. The edge of 
the collar was turned up over the interlining, as in the lapels. 

Now cut shaped sections for the back in the manner 
shown in the eighth illustration, joining them to the skele- 
ton lining of the front and to the armhole. The outer edges 
in both the back and front are turned under, flatly bound, 
and left free from the coat. This prevents any line of sewing 
from being seen on the outside, and makes it possible to wash 
the coat satisfactorily. 

The piece of striped linen which is used on this coat is 
placed in the position desired, the edges turned, basted and 
then hemmed to the lapel by hand. Last of all the armhole 
should be bound with a thin tape or a bias band of lawn 
and the buttonholes marked in the fronts. 

In each stage of the work press the coat just as you would 
one of cloth, and use the utmost care and exactness in stitch- 
ing the seams on the outside and binding them on the inside. 
As the curve comes on the under-arm seam narrow the edges 
at the waist to prevent any drawing, which might otherwise 
affect the smooth fit of the garment at this point. 


N MAKING the skirt there are three important points: 
first, the handling of the seams; second, the finish of the 
placket; third, the finish of the hem. 

Choose a plain-gored model of moderate width and cut 
the gores on the lengthwise straight of the goods, observing 
the perforations in the pattern. Ina skirt the linen may be 
cut by the paper pattern without waste. In making the 
seams they should correspond with the coat; they should, 
therefore, be lapped. Turn under the edge of the front gore 
and place it over the side gore, baste,and then to prevent 
sagging in a wash skirt place linen tape over these raw edges. 
This stage of the work is shown in the ninth illustration. 
Now turn to the right side and stitch above the basting 





Proper Placing of the Sleeve 
and Collar 


inen Coat Suit at Home 


threads as in the tenth illustration. This makes a lapped 
seam on the right side, and a neat, strong one on the wrong 
side which will not wash awry. After the skirt is fitted and 
hung on the belt the placket should be finished, and then, 
last of all, the hem turned up. 


S THE high-waisted or, rather, beltless skirts are still to be 
worn hang the skirt ona heavy belting an inch and a half 
to two inches wide. Hook this in place around the waist. 
Then turn under the edge of the skirt and set it to the top 
of the belt, stitching it once at its extreme upper edge and 
once through to the belting. If the skirt fastens a little to 
the side— which I am assuming it will, since many of the new 
skirts still continue to do so—it will be necessary to bind the 
upper right edge as in the first illustration at the lower right- 
hand corner of the page, the side with the hooks. A turn- 
under two inches and a half deep was allowed here, the 
inner edge being turned under and stitched independently 
of the rest of the skirt. The hooks should be sewed to tape 
which is sewed to the under material, but not through to 
the outside. A second piece of tape is placed over the hooks 
to hold them more securely, and to prevent their marking 
the linen in laundering. The raw edge on the left-hand side 
of the skirt has the edge bound with linen, which extends on 
the under side to the depth of the 
eyes, being stitched flat just to 
the left of them. The eyes are so 
placed, however, that there is a 
considerable lap when the right 
side is hooked to them. 

As a broad box-plait finishes 
the back there are two rows of 
stitching on the right side (hook 
side) which are carried the entire 
length of the skirt, stitched 
through the edge of the plait, but 
not through the skirt itself. This 
makes the plait iron well. The 
same method is used on the right- 
hand side of the box-plait. 


hive finish of the hem is simple. 

A colored thread marks the 
line at the bottom where it is to 
be turned up. The hem is then 
trimmed to a depth of three 
inches, plaits laid in on the curve, 
as in the second illustration at the 

‘ lower right-hand corner of the 
page, the top basted and then 
bound with tape. This is basted 
on both edges, and then stitched 
on these basting threads on the 
right side to correspond with all 
the stitching on the coat and 
other seams. 

If the skirt is so shaped at the 
bottom that there is a considerable 
amount of flare or extra width to dis- 
tribute when the hem is turned up then 
it would be best to shrink in some of this 
fullness before stitching the hem. This 
shrinking may be done, as you would for 
wool material, with a cloth wrung out of 
cold water, and a hot iron. Lay the wet 
cloth over the hem and press with the 
iron, repeating this until the portion of 
the material is sufficiently shrunk. When 
a facing is used instead of a hem turn 
under a narrow edge of the skirt about 
one-half to three-quarters of an inch, 
basting it flat and evenly to position. 
Cuta facing two inchesandahalftothree 
inches wide, according to the amount of 
material which may be spared, using the 
bottom of the skirt as a guide, and hav- 
ing the facing fit smoothly at all points. 
Turn under a narrow edge of the facing 
at the top and bottom, and firmly slip- 
stitch the lower edge to the lower edge 
of the skirt, stitching the upper edge to 
correspond with the other stitching on 
the coat and skirt. Or the facing may 
be seamed to the lower edge of the skirt, 
the right sides together; then turn under, the seam openedand 
pressed flat, the facing basted and stitched at the top. 


O PATTERNS can be supplied for the coat described 
and shown on this page, but any of the regulation coat 
models may be used as a guide to cut the garment. By 
regulation coat is meant the accepted semi-fitted coat with 
a side-front and a side-back seam meeting at the shoulder. 
These coats have two-piece sleeves with little or no fullness 
at the top,and a notched or shawl collar which may vary in 
width according to the idea of the wearer. A coat of this 
description is always in good taste, and is really the best 
model for the home seamstress to make, because the seams 
are so distributed that the fitting may be easily accom- 
plished and no complicated finishing is necessary. As was 
said above, any style of 
plain gored skirt pattern 
may be selected. The five, 
six or seven gored would 
be the best to choose, 
but it should be cut on 
the new straight lines, 
not the scant two-yard 
skirt which is being used 
for cloth, but one that 
measures about two and ° 
a half to three yards 
after the hem is turned 
up. With care in cut- 
ting, being sure that each 
part is on the proper 
thread or grain of the 
material, generous bast- 
ing and persistent press- 
ing, there is no reason 
why a perfectly tailored 
linen coat suit may not 
be made at home. 





The Placket Finish 





To Finish the Hem 
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Bag for Party Slippers Made of 
Flowered and Plain Ribbon, With 
Crochet-Covered Rings 





Bag of Material to Match the Dress, the 
Back Cut Long and Gathered Into a Beaded 
Cabochon, Forming the Cover 


“Anal AY 


Of Tan Linen, the Lower Half Finished With 
a Stencil Design Outlined by a Border of 
Brown Linen. Strings of Brown Ribbon 








Work-Bas of a White Linen Doily With Ribbon 
Run Through Eyelets in the Scallops 


A Dozen Bags a Girl Can Make 


By Selina Yorke 


An Oblong-Shaped Japanese Doily, Folded 
and Edged With Japanese Linen 











DRAWN BY 
EDA SOEST DOENCH 
































Two Sewing Receptacles of Ribbon for Small Pieces of Needlework 





























Linen Bag Which May be Embroidered 
or Stenciled. Suitable as a Receptacle 
for Filet Frame and Lace 





Chatelaine for Purse and Handkerchief, 
Made of Two Seven-Inch Disks, Crocheted 
With Fine Silk Over Rattail Cord 





Bag of Tan Linen Faced With Orange Silk. 
Decoration Done in Pyramid Stitch, With 
Coarse Cotton, in Egyptian Colors 


ursthed or Crochet. The One Above Forms a Girdle, With Two Loops 
on coat Turned Up and Overcast to Form Small Pockets. The One Shown 
t By Below Has Similar Pockets, but is Worn Over the Shoulders 
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Made of a Twelve-Inch Bordered Linen Handker- 
chief, Folded Diagonally, and Completed With an 
Upper Section of Yellow Linen 


Triple Darning Bag, the Inside Bag of Plain Linen, the 
Pockets, One on Each Side, of Flowered Cretonne. 
Crochet-Covered Rings and Ribbon Strings 
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it is a shirtwaist. There is no greater mistake than to 
imagine that inexperience does not show quite so quickly 
in a shirtwaist as in any other part of dressmaking. A well- 
made shirtwaist should fit and have the lines and general 
appearance of trigness required by all plain clothes. It isa 
regrettable fact that most women wear their shirtwaists in a 
loose, careless fashion quite out of keeping with the idea for 
which such a waist is intended. 
The first point to consider is the cut. In all garments this 
is of first importance, but it is especially so in the case of 
lain ones, whether they are cotton waists or coats of cloth. 
he cut of the shirtwaist varies according to the proportions 
and size in which it is to be made and according to the lines 
most becoming to the person. There are certain funda- 
mental points in both the cutting and the making of the 
shirtwaist which must never be forgotten. First is the dis- 
tribution of the fullness: this does not mean the arrangement 
of the gathers, but where the greater amount of material 
should be placed. 


|i THERE is one garment which requires careful making 


fo point of great importance—upon which the 
entire success of the shirtwaist depends—is to have the 
straight grain of the material support the weight of the gar- 
ment. In other words, the material must balance with equal 
proportion to hold the material in straight lines in the wear- 
ing. The material at the center back and center front of the 
shirtwaist must be on the straight grain of the goods, in this 
way bringing the bias to the under-arm seam. The amount of 
the bias at this point must be regulated according to the size 
of the shirtwaist. For very full figures and even for medium 
full figures it will be found necessary to use a French dart 
from the center of the shoulder to the line of the bust in order 
to keep the material from the side to the under-arm seam 
plain and smooth. If the waist is not darted at this point it 
will not fit well and will also cause wrinkles across the arm- 
hole and below the bust. The dart may be adjusted to fit 
any bust size and concealed under the plaits or tucks which 
are used to trim the waist; or on the smaller and medium 
sizes it will be found that there is sufficient space between 
the dart and the front of the blouse for a becoming arrange- 
ment of tucks and plaits. This dart should be placed nearer 
the armhole than the line of the neck, the distance varying 
in the smaller sizes from an inch and a half to two inches 
from the edge of the shoulder; in the larger sizes this space 
becomes greater and is adjusted according to the size of the 
figure, usually being placed nearer the center of the shoulder 
than ina smaller waist. 


HIS long French dart from the shoulder to the bust-line 

or below is better and more practical for a plain unlined 
shirtwaist than a separate under-arm section, and except in 
the very large sizes this method is all that will be needed. 
When a shirtwaist requires more shaping than that given 
by a single dart it is really no longer a shirtwaist, as waists in 
this size should be lined and fitted, and if requiring a lining 
should be made in another style. Of course, this dart is not 
pretty in a perfectly plain shirtwaist, such as is generally 
worn by a young, slender girl, nor is it needed, but for well- 
rounded figures it is almost indispensable. It should only 
be used in a shirtwaist which is trimmed with plaits or 
clusters of tucks under which it may be satisfactorily con- 
cealed. For the woman who likes a well-fitting shirtwaist 
with some fit at the sides there is no question but that this is 
a great advantage. It allows the material to be plain at the 
top of the shoulders between the armhole and the center 
front, where it is slightly bias, fitting the shoulders with per- 
fect smoothness and giving a most excellent plain square 
line. The bias is so slight that it is not impractical in the 
unlined shirtwaist. This dart may also be taken under the 
shoulder plait which extends from the shoulder seam down 
the side of the plain-fitting waist. Sometimes a dart tuck is 
laid from the bottom to the bust-line to take out the usual 
fullness at this place. Such a method is excellent for stout 
figures, as it allows for the necessary bust fullness and yet 
gives a smooth, flat appearance below the bust and at the 
waist-line. The waist shown in the illustration is first 
tucked, and then cut by a plain pattern, the dart being 
taken under the side tucks, where it is con- 
cealed, and yet it answers for fitting purposes. 


T IS more becoming to have the back of a 

shirtwaist without fullness, with the slight 
gathers adjusted under a casing run with a 
drawing-string at the waist-line, and for laun- 
dering purposes this is a much more preferable 
method than a permanent adjustment of this 
fullness. The material at the center back 
should be cut on the straight of the grain, with 
almost a straight line at the shoulders and 
only a slight bias at the under-arm seams. 
Throughout the back the material should be 
straighter than at the front. As there is no 
curve in the figure at the back there is no necessity for the 
curve which the bias would give. The straighter the 
materialin the back the better fitting the shirtwaist will be. 

A common error in making a shirtwaist is to draw the 
fullness at the waist-line in the back into a small space, 
causing the fullness to spread out in bias lines toward each 
under-arm seam, making the back appear very bulky and 
ugly, and giving a strained, ill-fitting look to the front of the 
waist. Ease the fullness across the center back in straight 
lines to the belt, keeping it in the place it naturally falls. 

The seam at the shoulder should be in a direct straight 
line along the top of the shoulder, not falling over the top 
of the arm nor dropping 
back. It should only beas 
long as the width of the 
shoulders, and should meet 
the top of the sleeve directly 
at the shoulder edge. If it 
slips over the edge of the 
shoulder it will cause the 
sleeve in turn to droop, 
throwing it out of place 
and giving a most uncom- 
fortable as well as badly 
fitting appearance. 

The armhole of a plain 
shirtwaist should be as 
small as is consistent with 
comfort. The moment it 
is cut too large the 





Finish the Sleeve 
Opening With a 
Facing and Lap 








The Shoulder Dart 


By Mrs. Ralston 
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A Semi-Tailored Shirtwaist 


shirtwaist is ruined. The reason for keeping it small is two- 
fold: first it holds together and balances the shoulders of the 
shirtwaist, and second it allows for a longer under-arm, giv- 
ing a plainer back and a longer waist-line. The material of 
the back being on the straight supports the shoulder seam 
and the slight bias of the front at the shoulder seam caused 
by the French dart. Finish the sleeve opening with a nar- 
row facing and fasten this opening with small buttons and 
cotton cord loops, as shown in the illustration at the lower 
left-hand corner of this page. 


WING to the fact that shirtwaist sleeves are generally 

cut in one piece and finished with straight cuffs it 
makes the average sewer careless about the fitting, with the 
result that they often look quite as ill-fitting as they feel. 
The sleeve of a shirtwaist should be fitted with sufficient 
ease so that the arm can be moved freely without the sleeve 
drawing or binding in any way, and yet not be overwide. 
Allow for at least two or three inches in width for fullness. 
This will give a comfortable amount of ease in a sleeve with- 
out fitting over the elbow. Very often a sleeve with a high, 
plain-fitting cuff will draw uncomfortably at the inside arm 





Run the Drawing-String Through a Cas- 
ing in the Back and Tie it Around in Front, 
Laying the Fullness in Wide Plaits 


seam and pull awry. To overcome this difficulty the sleeve 
must first be fitted perfectly in the armhole. Put on the 
waist and draw on the sleeve, fitting the curve at the hollow 
of the under-arm, and pin the under seam in the right posi- 
tion. Then pin the sleeve at the back of the under-arm, 
keeping it flat and smooth underneath. Proceed to pin it 
around the armhole, with the straight of the material com- 
ing in a straight line down the outside of the arm from the 
highest point of the shoulder. Distribute the fullness evenly; 
do not bunch it all in a space of one or two inches, but spread 
it around the top of the arm. In an average size thirty-six 
waist the gathers will extend about eight inches around 
the armhole. Lay the top of the sleeve over the edge of 
the shoulder, allowing just enough material to fit over the 
rounded portion of the shoulder, cutting away any superflu- 
ous fullness which would hang over, as a long, even line is 
essential in a well-made shirtwaist. Mark with pins for the 
portion to be gathered, and place pins in a corresponding 
position on the waist to mark the end of the gathers. Then 
run the top of the sleeves with two gathering threads, taking 
small, even stitches. 


T IS now ready to sew in the armhole. Prepare the 
straight band cuff and pin it over the sleeve end. The end 


- of the sleeves should be curved deeper on the outside of the 


arm than on the inside for free movement of the elbow. 
Mark with pins for the depth of the sleeve, and place the 
fullness on the outside, keeping it plain on the inner arm. 
The collar band of the shirtwaist is also of great import- 
ance. It should be made exactly the size of the base of the 





Casing at Waist-Line 





To Make a Well-Fitting Shirtwaist 


throat and fit snugly. For this purpose use a double fold of 
the straight material half an inch in width when finished. 
Fasten the band in front with small buttons and eyelet 
loops and attach the collar to the band at the left side. On 
the right side hold it down securely to the band with buttons 
and loops, and fasten in the back with buttons and loops, 
never depending upon collar pins. On lingerie blouses 
buttoning in the back the neckband is omitted and the 
collar sewed to the neck of the blouse. This should be 
neatly done—the centers and both the edges being abso- 
lutely even. Ina well-made shirtwaist buttons and loops 
or buttonholes are always used in preference to hooks and 
eyes, which are not practicable on washable clothes. 


O MORE material should be used below the waistband 

than is needed, and for this reason the frills which finish 
the front of the waist should not extend below the belt-line, 
as shown in the illustration at the lower right-hand corner 
of this page. Cut off the lower edge of the shirtwaist to 
within three inches of the waist4dine. It is a wise plan to 
leave the side seams open from the waist-line to the lower 
edge, making a tiny hem on each side, as this does away with 
the necessity of a dart at this point to allow for the curve of 
the hips. If one is inclined to be unusually stout it is a better 
plan to cut off the shirtwaist at the waist-line and finish with 
a circular peplum at the lower edge, such as is used on corset- 
covers, to insure perfect smoothness. Care should be exer- 
cised, however, in cutting off the skirt section of a wash 
waist not to get it too short, especially if the material has not 
been shrunk before making up. More length should be 
allowed than the actual measurement calls for, or the gar- 
me“it will be short-waisted after the first laundering, making 
it unsightly as well as uncomfortable. 

Just one more point as to the wearing of a shirtwaist. It 
is not necessary to confine the fullness of the front under 
a casing at the waist-line, as this may be adjusted by the 
drawing-string from the back. In this case be especially 
careful to keep the fullness in front in a straight line, folding 
it under a deep plait at each side instead of drawing it over 
toward the center front. So much depends upon the set of 
one’s shirtwaist that well-dressed women evolve all sorts 
of things to keep it properly adjusted. If a waist is not 
finished by the casing described above an elastic belt worn 
under the outside belt is an excellent thing to keep the waist 
in position. This belt may be made of inch-wide elastic— 
preferably white so as not to soil the white waist—and it 
should be made as close-fitting as is comfortable for the 
wearer. A hem should be turned in at each edge before 
hooks and eyes for the fastening are sewed on. The outside 
belt should be wide enough to cover this belt of elastic and 
pliable enough to fit closely about the waist. A stiffly 
lined cloth belt or one of heavy leather is not becoming to 
either a stout or a slender figure. 


HETHER a shirtwaist is to be made of plain material, 

tucked or lace trimmed, the general rules given here 
must be followed if you expect to have any degree of success. 
If you are making a dainty waist with trimmings of lace 
insertion between the tucks proceed as if for a plain tucked 
waist, and then baste on and whip in the lace insertion as you 
wish to use it, cutting the material away underneath. This 
is an easier and safer method than sewing the lace insertion 
in before the waist is fitted, when it is likely to stretch and 
spoil the shape of the waist. 

Frills of the material make a charming finish to a shirt- 
waist when trimmed with a narrow edging of lace or run 
with insertion. It is a pretty idea to finish the ruffle with 
a narrow hemstitched hem, or the lace may be whipped 
directly on the edge. When lace is not used a delicate open- 
work effect may be given by joining to the edge with fagot- 
ing stitches a narrow folded band of the same material, or 
use a band inacolor. These ruffles may be from two to six 
inches in width, and made in a double frill, sewing a ruffle 
on each side of the center box-plait, or two ruffles maybe 
sewed on the left side only. Often the ruffle on the right 
side is narrower than the one on the left, as you can see in 
the illustration in the lower right-hand corner of this page, 
in which case the wider ruffle does not extend the same depth 
down the box-plait as the narrower one, so 
that when the waist is put on both will fall an 
equal distance over the belt. 

There is an alluring grace about these lingerie 
frills when worn with a coat and skirt suit, 
softening its tailored severity in a delightfully 
feminine way. They may be joined to the 
box-plait with seam beading, or attached to a 
separate strip of material or insertion and made 
separate from the waist. It is then possible to 
use one frill with more than one waist and it 
makes the work of laundering easier. When 
the ruffle is sewed to the box-plait with seam 
beading use this also in joining the cuffs to 
the sleeves, and the frills to the lower edge of 
the cuffs. It is just these little niceties in the finish which 
mark a well-made shirtwaist from a badly made one. 


UST a word about fitting the shirtwaist in the back: 

Generally speaking the wrinkles which occur across the 
back below the collar are caused because the back is too 
high, and has not been cut out sufficiently at the line of the 
collar. Often it is caused by an ill-fitting collar, with too 
much curve at the lower edge, which, when boned, pushes 
the back of the waist out of place. 

Another reason for these wrinkles is that the shoulder 
seams are not properly joined. If you have straight, broad 
shoulders the seams may be joined at the shoulders, as indi- 
cated on the pattern, 
while if the shoul- 
ders are sloping and 
the back inclined to 
be full or rounded 
the seam should be 
unpinned, and the 
front shoulder 
lowered on the back 
shoulder until the 
wrinkles disappear. 
Of course this should 
be considered before 
the material is cut 
over the pattern, 
allowing additional 
material here. 
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Detail of Frill and Closing 
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A Pretty Braid-Trimmed Buckle Foundation Form of Buckram 


trimmed hats were so much worn as this season, a 

single rose,a graceful bow or a small rosette forming the 
only ornamentation on many of the new hats. These hats 
are not the strictly tailored kind, with which we have always 
connected simplicity in trimmings in past seasons, but grace- 
ful hats in various sizes and shapes suitable to wear with 
morning or afternoon clothes. Surely it is a most sensible 
fashion and one that will recommend itself because of the 
greater economy as well as because of the more important 
fact that a simply trimmed hat is in better taste and generally 
more becoming than one which is overtrimmed. 

In choosing a hat the becomingness of the shape or form is 
of utmost importance. Do not select a shape which you are 
sure is not adaptable to your features, depending upon the 
trimming to make it becoming. Trimming is used to soften 
the hard lines of a hat, to give different tones and colors or to 
balance the form, but no amount of trimming can make a hat 
becoming to you unless the form of the hat has first been 
adapted or fitted to the head. The hat in the illustration, 
which is a modification of the Shepherdess poke, will give 
you an idea of what I mean. It is trimmed with white satin, 
forming a charming flat trimming which follows the lines of 
the hat without changing the shape in any way, being used 
merely to lighten the tone and make it more youthful and 
becoming. This bow is made of a bias strip of white satin six 
inches in width with pointed ends crossed in a simple arrange- 
ment—as shown in the detail under the hat—and is faced 
with black satin. The upper edge is turned qver to soften the 
tone of the white loops, and a plaited loop of the satin is 
drawn across the center of the bow. This bow may also be 
used on the side of a hat, and may be made in any color and 
of different materials. If made of white suéde kid with a 
velvet facing it would be lovely as a trimming on a velvet 
hat, or you may use moiré silk in combination with either 
velvet or satin. 


(“isimmed ia there has never been a time when simply 


O MATTER how charming the shape of your hat may 

be, nor how seemingly suitable the trimming selected, 
unless it is placed on the hat in the right position and at the 
right angle there is little chance that it will be pleasing to 
the eye and becoming to the wearer. Place the untrimmed 
hat on your head and study the lines of the hat before 
selecting the trimming. Often a hat with a brim turning 
upward at the left side will need an ornament or bow to fill 
out the open space, where the brim is flat and wide, on the 
right side of the crown. Or, again, if the crown is a broad, 
flat shape with well-rounded lines no trimming may be 
needed except at the right side. In this case you could use a 
flat ornament like the braided buckle shown at the top of 
the page on the left. It isa simple and charming trimming, 
which would give a note of color to a black hat, if made of a 
dull silver or old gold braid. It may be placed on the hat 
as it is, or over a small oblong piece of folded velvet or satin. 
To make this buckle use a piece of buckram for the founda- 
tion, braced with a wire sewed through the center. Cover 
this with gold or silver cloth, if you braid it in a gold or silver 
cord; or trim it with rows of dull beads, and make the spiral 
design through the center of a fine satin cord, in which case 
the buckram foundation may be covered with satin. Sew 
it flat to the side brim of the hat in a diagonal line toward 
the back—do not have the ends extending out beyond the 
hat; fasten it securely, using a long milliner’s needle and 
strong silk or cotton thread, shaping it to conform with the 
curve of the brim. 


A YOTHER charming trimming for either a large or a small 
hat with an upward-turning brim, or a shape which 
requires a small ornament on the crown, is the fan-plaited 
ornament illustrated on the right. It may be placed on the 
right or left side front, or toward the back on the right side. 
Twisted strings of beads and interlacings of dull gold braid 
are used for the center ornament, which is slightly concave 
in form. The beads may be in any color, or, if you want to 
give a new look to your hat, introduce the brilliant Indian 
colorings in the beadwork, which no doubt will suggest to 
you many ideas for a different arrangement of the beads 
and braid. Use ribbon at least eight inches in width; fora 
small plaited ornament you will need about three-quarters 
of a yard. Satin by the yard is always more economical 
than ribbon for a trimming of this sort. Cut the strip, hem 
the ends and press flat before plaiting, or make it of a 
double thickness of the satin. 


HE rose illustrated is made with petals of silver cloth and 

banding, sewed around a small pink cotton rose which 
forms the center, and it is a wonderfully clever way in which 
you may utilize flowers which are faded or frayed. Pull off 
the loose, outer leaves if they are soiled, and trim off the 
frayed edges of the petals, as you will only need a small rose 
for the center, and a tight rose will be better for this purpose 
than one with loose, open petals. Cut small squares of the 
silver cloth for the inner petals, fold across the corners, draw 
the ends together and wind with thread, shaping out and 
rounding each one in the form of a petal with the fingers as 
youtieit. The rose shown here combines both the plain silver 
cloth and the fancy banding, such as you use for belts and 
hat bands, giving a pretty variation and making it possible 
to use little bits of these materials which you may have on 
hand. For the outer 
petals use the heavier 
banding, and this should 
be not less than an inch 
in width. Gather the 
edge to form a circle, as 
shown in the detail of 
the petal in the upper 
right-hand corner of the 
group, then draw. the 
open edges togetherwith 
slip stitches. In mak- 
ing the tiny leaves take 
a small strip of banding 








Simple Ornament Covered With Rows of Fine Satin Cord 


Hat Inmmings That Girls Can Make 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 














Charming Flat Trimming of White Satin 
Which is Shown in Detail Below 





Arrangement of Bias Satin Strip 





Fan-Plaited Satin Within a 
Beaded Ornament 


Corded Satin Rosette 
Trimmed With Tassels 




















Pale Pink Rose With Leaves and Petals of Silver Cloth 








Above is the Wired Capenet Foundalion for the Band. 
Below is the Circle 











Braided Net Trimming Edged With Taffeta 





Velvet Pansy With 
Corded Edge 





and fold over at the center to form a point, then plait under 
the ends. Attach each petal to a piece of silk wire, join to 
the stem of the rose, and twist with light green silk floss. 
These roses make a fascinating trimming on a child’s hat 
or bonnet when made of satin or velvet in delicate tones, 
with leaves of shaded green ribbon. 


JP ST a word about the sewing on and placing of flowers and 
roses. They should be fastened on the hat securely—there 
is nothing so ugly as insecure roses or flowers of any kind 
blowing and bobbing about in the wind. The flower itself 
should have an appearance of ease and naturalness. Study 
it a moment to get this effect and then hold it in place and 
fasten securely high up on the stem, as close to the head of 
the flower as is consistent; fasten each stem and bud with 
stitches that are not too tight but substantial. Often a 
large, full-blown rose requires long tacking threads to hold 
the petals—just the kind you use in tacking your dresses. 

Flowers should be placed to conform with the shape of 
the hat, just as much as any other trimming. Do not set 
a large flower with loose leaves on a turned-up brim, so that 
it will extend out beyond the hat in grotesque lines; a small 
flower is always in better taste. Or use a large flat flower, 
like the poinsettia, with petals which may be curved around 
the brim and follow it inline. You cannot trim a hat with 
flowers as you would arrange them in a vase; they must 
seem to nestle down around the crown unless a standing 
spray is used to give height. 

A lovely flower ornament which may be easily made is the 
velvet pansy at the top of the page. This would make a 
charming ornanient fastened on the left or right side of the 
front of a large flat or slightly rolling black velvet hat. Or, 
you may form a wreath of the pansies in a smaller size, and 
arrange them around the crown of a hat, with the edges of 
the petals of each flower just touching the edges of the next 
one in regular order. They would also make a fascinating 
trimming for a little tot’s hat, and it is a pretty and a new 
idea to use these made flowers in a flat trimming on hats for 
young folks, appliquéing them around the upper brim or on 
the sides of the crown as you would apply a flat trimming on 
adress. To make the pansy cut the petal the size required, 
in the shape of the detail shown on the side of the finished 
pansy. Make a cording of white satin and sew around the 
outer edge of the petal. This gives weight to the petal anda 
pretty appearancetotheedge. Thenline the petal with satin, 
inclosing all the raw edges. After you have finished cording 
and lining five petals gather the lower edge and join them 
together. Take a small piece of velvet and run with two 
small shirred tucks for the center. Turn under the edges 
and fasten in place. For a pansy this size the petal would 
measure six inches at the widest part and three inches and 
a half in depth. 


ROSETTE with tasseled ends is another ornament 
which would be effective on a tailor hat for morning or 
afternoon wear. It would be equally charming on one of the 
small draped toques of velvet or satin, fastened at the left or 
right side in a jaunty manner. To make the rosette illus- 
trated you will need two strips of satin of different widths. 
Cut the satin on the straight grain of the material, and make 
the strip for the top of the rosette one inch and three- 
quarters wide, and for the under part two inches and a half 
in width when finished. Make a narrow hem on one side 
and run with a cording or thin wire. Gather each strip sepa- 
rately on the opposite side, draw up in a tight mass and join 
the two parts. Fasten the silk tassels in the center, permit- 
ting them to hang loose over the rosette. This rosette would 
be quite as attractive used as a trimming for a child’s hat. 
Illustrated below is a novel trimming formed of braid 
and taffeta which would be lovely for a beaver or a soft 
felt hat. It is made of a strip of strong net, fourteen inches 
long and about six inches in width, with one end narrowed 
slightly and cut in a point, the other end being cut with 
rounded sides like a large petal. As this is rather a difficult 
shape to describe I shall be pleased to send you a pattern if 
you will only ask me. In making this ornament brace the 
outer edge with a silk ribbon wire and edge all around with 
an inch-wide plaiting of taffeta. Turn under the raw edges 
and hold down the ends with a row of soutache braid. 
The center of the ornament is treated like a leaf with veins 
of the braid. The inner portion is covered with a simple 
design in the silk soutache, giving a delicate, transparent 
appearance over the net foundation. It is drawn together 
with a loop made of the plaited silk and rows of braid. It 
would be a pretty idea to make a straight band, three or 
four inches wide, of this same character to use around the 
crown of the hat in conjunction with the bow. 


HIS same idea of braiding net may be used in many 

different forms of bows. It would be lovely in a large 
Alsatian bow, a butterfly arrangement or two or three 
straight tabs of graduating sizes, to give the appearance of 
loops joined in an even row. The braid may be in two 
tones, or black braid would be pretty on white or colored 
net. French folds of taffeta used in place of the narrow 
plaitings would be a good deal easier to make. If the single 
wiring at the edge is not sufficient to hold the bow in 
a flat shape run a couple of brace wires made of the 
finest silk ribbon wire across the center of each loop. 

If there are still some 
puzzling points about 
these trimmings which 
you do not understand 
I shall be glad to help 
you if you will write to 
me, inclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelope 
for reply. Or probably 
I can help you in re- 
trimming one of your 
last year’s hats if you 
will write me fully just 
what it is like. 
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Making a Shirt for a Man 


ANY women who 
do all their chil- 
dren’s sewing and 

make a large part of their 
own clothes hesitate to 
undertake the making of 
a man’s shirt, as it is gen- 
erally believed to be a 
most difficult task, far 
beyond the powers of the 
average home sewer. 
This is not true, except 
that the sewing must be 
the perfection of neatness 
and the work accurate; 
but truly this is the stand- 
ard for all sewing, from 
simple underclothes and 
children’s dresses to tai- 
lored suits, and after ex- 
perimenting on other probably less important garments no 
home sewer should be timid about undertaking this work. 
So much better material may be put into a shirt made at 
home—something that will wear longer and launder better, 
thus bringing the final cost much less than a manufactured 
garment—that from an economical standpoint this work 
is of considerable importance to the home needlewoman. 
Then, too, there are men who need shirts cut to special 
measurements; these cannot be purchased ready made, and 
not every community—nor even a fairly large town—has 
reliable shirt-makers who can fill such orders. To be able to 
make a good-fitting shirt is an accomplishment any woman 
may be justly proud of, and one that the men of.the house- 
hold will appreciate as heartily as they do good cookery. 








Showing the Lap and Facing 


HEN purchasing material for shirt-making always 

remember that the 32-inch width cuts to the best advan- 
tage. This is such a recognized fact that most of the standard 
shirtings are now manufactured in this width, professional 
shirt-makers having demanded this standard. Percales and 
madras are the materials usually selected for general wear. 
These materials wear and launder well and are not expen- 
sive. There is a pleasing variety of patterns to select from, 
both in white ground with colored stripes or figures, and in 
colored ground with white or contrasting color stripes or 
figures. The percales are about thirty-six inches wide, and 
cost thirty cents a yard; the madras, thirty-six and thirty- 
two inches wide, costing from thirty to forty cents a yard. 
Fancy corded madras is forty-five cents a yard. A smart 
weave with a jacquard figure is fifty cents; what is known 
as Russian cord is sixty cents a yard. The negligee shirt 
shown on this page is made of this fancy Russian 
cord madras. 

There are many more expensive materials, such 
as the silk-and-cotton weaves, with silk stripes or 
figures, which cost from seventy-five cents to one 
dollar a yard. Silk-and-woolen weaves of unshrink- 
able material cost from one dollar to one dollar and 
twenty-five cents a yard, and wash silk thirty-two 
inches wide is one dollar. Natural-colored pongee 
and white Habutai silk make splendid shirts for 
summer wear: these silks may be bought in 
32-inch width, and range in price from one dollar 
to one dollar and twenty-five cents a yard. Of 
course there are many cheaper materials, and 
cheaper grades of the materials described above, 
but it is hardly an economy to put the time and 
energy necessary to make a shirt on an inferior 
material. This is a mistake which many women 
make, and in consequence become discouraged and 
decide that ready-made garments are just as cheap, 
and they certainly are unless the home garment 
is made of better material than the store garment. I wish 
all home women would be quite as businesslike about the 
value of their time and strength as a man is. When they 
take this view of their work, crediting their time to each 
task, the other members of the household will have a 
greater appreciation for their labor and many unhappy 
home conditions will vanish. 

For the interlining of collars and neck and cuff bands use 
a coarse butcher’s linen, which is thirty-six inches wide and 
costs from forty-five to fifty cents a yard. Half a yard of 
linen and three yards of material are the usual requirements 
for a shirt of average size. 


E Fags linen interlining, and all shirtings except silk, should 
be shrunk before cutting. This may be done successfully, 
and the color set as well, without affecting the newness of the 
material if the following rule is observed: Use an earthen or 
crockery basin, and to every two quarts of tepid water add a 
tablespoonful of turpentine. Lay the material in, folded as 
it has arrived from the shop, and allow it to soak over night. 
Press out the water; do not wring it, as this will cause 
wrinkles; hang it in a shady place, or over the clotheshorse 
in the kitchen or laundry to dry. Little or no pressing will 
be necessary as there will be few if any wrinkles, just the 
folds, and these may be worked out by pressing with a cool 
iron on the wrong side of the material. This is a splendid 
way to shrink the fabric and to set the color in all wash 
materials, and it may be applied to the most delicate colors 
and weaves with good result. Don’t neglect this shrinking 
process, especially in making shirts, for if you do after the 
first washing the neckband, the most important part of the 
garment, will not fit, and it is almost impossible to allow for 
the shrinkage—even experts cannot always tell how much 
a fabric will shrink. All materials shrink 
in the first washing, sometimes the 
higher-priced materials more than the 
cheaper grades, and this is particularly 
true of linen in all its various qualities; 
so be on the safe side. 

Select the shirt pattern with care. 
Remember that a dress-shirt pattern 
will not make up well in outing flannel, 
and a pattern of a negligee shirt will not 
do for fine madras. The details shown 
here are of an outing or negligee shirt, for 
which Pattern No. 5848 may be used. 
It comes in eleven sizes: 26 to 46 inches 
breast measure, and is suitable for sports 








Interlining for Collar and Cuffs 


By Edith M. Burtis 


and general workday wear, but other excellent shirt 
.patterns may be procured for the various other types, and 
much the same method of finishing its necessary. A coat 
shirt with plain or tucked bosom may be made from Pattern 
No. 4898, which comes in seven sizes: 34 to 46 inches breast 
measure, or from Pattern No. 4902, which comes in twelve 
sizes: 26 to 48 inches breast measure, and has a plain back 
without yoke or fullness. Be sure to select the correct size 
of pattern, both as to the neck and breast measure, and if 
alterations are necessary make them in a garment of inex- 
pensive muslin, correcting the pattern accordingly before 
cutting the material. This accuracy of measurement should 
also be applied to the length of sleeves, the size and width of 
cuffs, and the size of neckband and collar. Remember you 
should not attempt to fit a man’s shirt as you would a 
woman’s dress. All the measurements and proportions must 
be made correctly in the cutting. The garment must fit 
loosely and comfortably through the body, and the sleeves, 
neckband and collar must have measurements that are 
absolutely accurate or your shirt-making will hardly be 
appreciated by the man who is to wear the shirt. 


F SHIRT-MAKING is a new undertaking it may be a 

good plan first to make a plain outing shirt of flannel. 
Such a shirt does not have any interlining in the cuffs, 
and the soft turnover collar being attached the difficult 
placing of the neckband is avoided. To cut the shirt 
properly lay out the entire amount of material on a table 
so that all the pieces of the pattern may be placed to the 
best advantage, allowing for the cuffs, sleevebands, collar, 
neckband, and the back yoke to be cut double—that is, for 
upper and under sections. Pin the pattern to the material 
firmly, being sure to match the stripes or pattern of the 
material in corresponding pieces, and cut accurately. Do 
not allow any extra margin of material for good measure 
unless the material is one which ravels easily, in which case 
it may be advisable to make a little larger seam allowance 
than the three-eighths of an inch given on all our patterns. 
Of course before this final cutting is done the necessary 
alterations in the pattern have been made according to 
the method described above. 

All the various seams and parts of the shirt should be 
carefully basted, the different sections accurately joined by 
a perfect matching of all corresponding notches, with just 
the right seam allowance—no more, no less. To begin the 
shirt sewing gather the upper edges of the back, as indicated 
by the perforations, taking a small, even running stitch. 
Next join this back section to the under yoke, having the 
seam of this joining on the outside, the right side of the 
material in the yoke being on the inside. Baste this seam 
edge flat to the yoke. Turn under a small hem allowance on 


Detail of the Lap and Facing 


the remaining yoke piece and baste this to the back, fasten- 
ing this outer yoke with two rows of machine stitching, one 
on the extreme edge and the other about an eighth of an 
inch from it. Leave the basting or pins above in the gar- 
ment, but keep the shoulder edges free, as they are later 
joined to the fronts in the same manner as described for the 
back of the yoke. Now join the facing to the right front, 
and the lap to the left front of the shirt, insuring a neat 
finish by careful basting and accurate turning of the hem 
edges. The pattern notches and perforations in these pieces 
will guide you in the proper adjustment of these parts. 

The front edges below the lap, and the facing, as well as 
the lower and side edges of both the fronts and back, may 
now be finished with a narrow hem, done either by hand or 
by machine, using the hemmer attachment asa guide. Next 
join the shoulders of front and back, seaming the under yoke 
to the fronts and then stitching the upper yoke edges neatly 
over the seams, as was done on the back. After this the 
under-arm or side-body seams are closed. This is done by 
lapping the edges of the fronts over the edges of the back, 
turning a narrow hem in on each edge and stitching flat to 
the opposite section; a smooth, flat seam is the result. Do 
not attempt to stitch this seam unless it is first carefully 
basted. 


jg ort the gusset is set into place. This is a small square 
of the material—a piece not generally givenin the pattern, 
but easily cut without a guide. It should be about an inch 
and a half square. A narrow hem is turned on two edges, the 
corner formed by these edges placed at the finish of the side 
seam, and the gusset overcast to position to half its width. 
It is then folded through the center over on the outside, 
the free edges turned in for a hem, and the whole securely 





The Correct 
Placing of the 
Gusset at the 
Side Seam 








The Yoke and Sleeves Joining 





Two Stages of the Sleeve Facing 


sewed by hand to the shirt. 
Wherever a gusset is used 
it is always best to sew it by 
hand; the work is not satis- 
factory if done by machine. 

As has been said before 
the neckband is cut double 
and should have an interlin- 
ing of one thickness of the 
butcher’s linen except on 
soft-finished negligee shirts, 
when this interlining is 
often omitted. Baste, then 
sew these three sections to- 
gether, placing the material 
with the two right sides to- 
gether; stitch an even dis- 
tance from the upper and 
side edges so that when the band is turned both sides of it will 
show the outside of the material, and the interlining will be 
securely fastened within. 

The neckband is next basted to the neck of the shirt and 
should fit exactly, allowance in the neck measure being 
made to insure the proper lap necessary for the closing. If 
the band does not fit the neck perfectly stop and make all 
corrections, because upon the fit of the neckband hangs the 
success of the shirt. The neckband of a woman’s shirtwaist 
may be a trifle too large or too small without actually mak- 
ing the garment impossible to wear, because this defect may 
be covered up by a soft collar which is adjusted by pins. 
Not so with a man’s shirt: the collar and neckband must 
measure absolutely right, the former being an eighth or a 
quarter of an inch larger than the latter. As the collar is 
held in place by buttons put through the buttonholes in 
both collar band and collar these must just meet. This 
placing of the neckband on the shirt is without doubt the 
most difficult thing for the home sewer to accomplish. 





5848 
The Shirt as it is Worn 


AKING the sleeve is the next consideration, and of this 

work the facing and the lap for the opening are the most 
difficult. The facing shown here is what is known as a con- 
tinuous facing—that is, the under lap is in one piece, being 
sewed on as shown in the illustration at the lower part of 
this page. It is joined with the seam on the outside, the 
facing folded over on the outside of the sleeve to form a 
facing on the under side and a lap on the upper side. Then 
the outer section or lap is stitched to this upper side to form 
a pointed shaping at the upper edge of the opening, the 
various notches and perforations in the pattern being 
sufficient guide for this work. If any home sewer meets 
with obstacles in this or any other part of shirt-making I 
shall be glad to write personally to her if she will 
send mea stamped, addressed envelope. 

The cuffs, which in this case are the soft turnback 
ones now used on negligee shirts, have one thickness 
of the butcher’s linen and are made in the same way 
as described for the collar band. After the sleeve 
seam is closed in the same way as the under-arm seam 
of the shirt the lower edge of the sleeve is gathered 
between the indicating perforations, and the cuff is 
joined by sewing its under section and interlining to 
the lower edge of the sleeve with a small seam, 
turning a hem on the upper or free edge of the cuff, 
and finishing this, as well as the lower and side edges, 
with two neat rows of machine stitching. Then the 
sleeve is sewed in by the same method used for closing 
the body seams ofthe shirt. Foranegligee shirt of this 
character one layer of the interlining is all that isnec- 
essary; for the collar and cuffs of dress shirts two or 
more layers will be needed; this interlining is placed in 
both the standing and turnover sections of the collar. 
The edges are finished as described for the cuffs 
and neckband, and then the two sections seamed together as 
shown in the illustration, the free edge of the neckband later 
being stitched flat over the seam. 


WORD about the making of dress shirts. In making 
a tucked bosom draw the thread as you would for hem- 

stitching—that is, draw two threads for each tuck, an inch 
apart for half-inch tucks, half an inch apart for quarter- 
inch tucks—then crease in the center between these spaces 
and stitch by machine on the line of the drawn thread. 
There will be no danger then of the bosom’s ever being 
difficult to iron. If studs are to be used to close the shirt 
in front eyelets should be pierced and worked instead of 
buttonholes, and great care should be taken that these 
eyelets in each side of the opening meet exactly. 

Buttonholes should be carefully marked and _ firmly 
worked, and should match accurately in the collar, neck- 
band and cuffs. If buttons are used on the front of the shirt 
select small, flat, untrimmed pearl ones and sew them on 
loosely but firmly so that the thread forms a sort of stem to 
insure ease in fastening when the shirt is freshly starched. 

There is a method of working buttonholes on both sides 
of the front, sewing the buttons to a separate strip of mate- 
rial or tape, so that they may be removed when the shirt is 
to be laundered. For stem buttons adjusted by rings work 
eyelets in the left front corresponding with the buttonholes 
in the right front. 


ANY of the best made-to-order shirts have an embroid- 

ered monogram on the left sleeve above the cuff or cuff- 
band, or on the pocket, or on the front just below the lap 
which finishes the closing. These monograms are in good 
taste if inconspicuous in design and size, and worked in white 
or a color harmonizing with the color of 
the shirt. But it is easy to mar an other- 
wise correct garment by an unhappy 
selection of the design, color or placing of 
these monograms, soit is not a good plan 
to put one on unless quite sure of its 
effect and absolutely satisfied that it will 
pass judgment before the man who must 
wear the garment. Many men believe 
that it is unbecoming for any one, save 
perhaps a college boy, to affect anything 
bordering on decoration or fad stunts, 
as they call-them, on their clothing, and 
I believe that all these personal objections 
should be recognized and appreciated. 


pats eas? (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs spoken of on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount 


of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of 


pattern and breast measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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HE stud and pin 
case illustrated on 
the left may be com- 
pactly folded, thus pre- 
venting the pins from 
becoming scratched. 
It may also be used as a 
simple sewing case. By 
omitting the pocket and 
extending the strip it is 
convenient for carrying 
all sorts of pins, orna- 
mental and otherwise. 
The extension case, 
shown on the right, may 
be made in any con- 
venient proportion ac- 
cording to the shape of 
articles to be placed in- 
side, while the manicure 
case illustrated, which is 
largerinsize, mayinclude 
extra straps for holding 
hairpins. 





The Stud and Pin Case 
Open and Closed 





OU all know the difficul- 

ties of packing a trunk 
or grip so that the contents 
may be quickly and easily 
removed at the end of the 
journey and found in good 
condition. One of the great- 
est helps, as you perhaps 
know, is a set of traveling- 
cases, for they take no more 
room than is absolutely neces- 
sary, keep small articles clean j 
and together, and may be 
rolled, folded or slipped into 
the corners and sides of the 
trunk, thus keeping the larger 
articles from sliding about and 
getting mussed. Being of 
washable material they are ; 
practical as well as pretty, for ee 
they are easily laundered, and 
are as useful at home as when if 
traveling, keeping perishable : 
finery free from dust. * 

Are they not pretty re- ¢ b 

minders of friendship, as an 
gifts for a bride, for a girl re 
going away to school, or for a! 
those obliged by their busi- , 
ness or profession to travel? 4 
They are equally nice as birth- 
day presents for one’s friends 
or family, and are by no means $ 
difficult tomake. The dimen- ; 
sions and directions will be 
furnished if a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope is inclosed. 
These cases may be made in < 
many combinations—from 
what a rummage in the piece- 
bag produces to the daintiest 




















of silk or satin. Sunshade Case Closed 
Showing the Sunshades 








This May be Used Flat for Handker- 
chiefs or Rolled Up for Shoes With Flap Open 


N MAKING the handkerchief case one end is left open, 

and when it is used as a receptacle for shoes this free 
end is rolled about the outside. A pair of shoes or one 
shoe only may be kept in each case. Made from the large 
bandanna handkerchiefs they cost but a few cents apiece, 
and by purchasing different patterns one can tell, by a 
glance at the design, which pair is inside. When making 
the comb and brush receptacle be sure to measure the 
articles to be placed within, or make it sufficiently large 
to contain several sizes. This case has two pockets, the 
one for the brush being collapsible and that for the comb 
being flat. The suitcase cover has an oval opening at the 
top for the handle. 

A great advantage in this particular shirtwaist case is 
that the waist may be removed without being mussed, yet 
when buttoned in it is held compactly in place. Planned 
for carrying one shirtwaist — by introducing the puffing, 
as in the veil case, it will be extensible or collapsible, and 
several shirtwaists may be placed in the same case, or, 
again, a dress waist, when partly stuffed with tissue paper. 








For Comb and Brush. 


The Traveling-Case of Cretonne 


By Blanche G. Merritt 





Suitable for Carrying Veils, Stockings, Gloves, etc., and, on 
Account of the Puffing, Will Hold a Number of Articles 








Two Cases Combined: Wet Articles 
in One, a Manicure Set in the Other 


For Sunshades, Canes or Umbrellas. 


Can be Lengthened at One End 





A Suitcase Cover, Invaluable in Preserving Case 
From the Marks Received in Traveling 


HEN shortened 

the sunshade case 
is most desirable for a 
corset receptacle, the 
space between the two 
compartments being 
used for lacings or other 
accessories. 

Perhaps the sewing 
case is the most valuable 
of the set. Rolled up it 
takes little space, yet con- 
tains everything neces- 
sary for the ‘‘stitch in 
time.” The pins are left 
in the paper, the scissors 
held in place by a bow 
of ribbon; the pockets 
contain lingerie ribbon 
runners, while the rib- 
bons are wound about 
pasteboard oblongs. 
Threaded bobbins show 
aconvenient way of carry- 
ing thread. The latter, 
with the thimble, hooks 
and eyes, are buttoned 
into a pocket. 





The Folded and Fastened 
Sewing Case is Shown 
Above. Illustrated Be- 
low the Case is Open, 
Showing the Contents 
and Compartments 





HE material used to make 

this set is a white-ground 

cretonne striped with brown, 

with running vines of pink 

roses and green leaves. 

Brown tape, washed and 

; ironed to prevent later shrink- 
iin age, binds all the edges and is 
used for draw-and-tie strings. 

The manicure, stud and sew- 
ing cases are lined with 








The Sunshade Case Showing 
the Two Compartments 





¥ white Canton flannel. The 
featherstitching is done in a 


“ i pink floss matching the middle 


tone of the roses, and round 
mother-of-pearl buttons 
fasten into buttonhole-stitch 
loops; while the round perfo- 
6a : rations inthesunshade case are 
; worked in over-edge button- 
hole stitch. 

The reverse side of the 
manicure case is lined, like 
the comb and brush case, with 
a thin white rubberized ma- 
terial called ‘‘Storkcloth,’’ 
and snap-fasteners close the 
toothbrush compartment and 
the suitcase. The umbrella 
case and the suitcase cover are 
of plain brown denim, a cotton 
material matching the stripe 
in the cretonne. The straps 
of this umbrella case, though 
here represented in leather, 
may be fashioned fromstitched 
bands of the material, buttons 
and buttonholes replacing the 
strap perforations. 





















































Ideal Shirtwaist Case Opening Out Flat So the 
Waist May be Quickly Buttoned in or Removed 


NE of the most effective materials for this set would 

be heavy white butcher’s linen, with the recipient’s 
initial or monogram embroidered in heavy relief. It 
would not need the binding about the edges, but could be 
neatly machine-stitched or show some handwork such as 
herringbone, cross or feather stitching. If made of 
wash silk an embroidered wreath could be added, encir- 
cling the initials. 

The suitcase cover as well as the umbrella case should 
be of a dark tertiary color—olive, citron or russet—as they 
conflict least with other colors worn. Each one of the set, 
when of a different color, is easier to locate in the trunk, 
while for hard wear the economical woman could make 
inexpensive ones of sturdy checked gingham or chambray. 
It is very interesting work to give a young girl just 
beginning to sew, as it teaches accuracy and neatness, 
while not taking such a long time as to become tiresome. 
When the material is plain it takes less than it does in the 
set illustrated, for here a certain amount of matching and 
consequent waste of material will be necessary. 
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The Busy Girls Sewing 


Simple Undergarments That Almost Any Girl Can Make for Herself 


By Selina Yorke 





LTHOUGH occupied 
during the day the 
busy girl finds a 
certain recreation in 
pick-up work of a class 
more useful than em- 
broidery. She may 
indulge in home-made 
underwear witha twofold 
profit; that of getting 
away from overtrimmed 
ready-to-wear garments 
of an inferior quality, 
and that of arelease from 
the regular routine of her 
business life. 

Busy girls who must 
consider the cost both of 
making and laundering 
underwéar willappreciate 
these undergarments, cut 
as seamless as is consist- 
ent with shapeliness, and 











comfort without the usual gathers and 
without the small darts that cause trouble 
to the inexperienced. 

After sewing the side seams, and the 
curved seam which forms the legs, reénforce 
the side openings with straight strips of 
material. The curved waist-line should be 
faced with circular pieces cut to fit, and 
the lower edges finished with the simplest 
type of hand-embroidered scallop in a long 
shallow curve. 

An equally flat pair of drawers is made 
on more regular lines not fastened at the 
sides. Each drawers leg is cut from a 
separate piece of material folded down the 
outside of the leg, the center finish being a 
half-inch bias facing. A generous lap, 
front and back, provides sufficient fullness 
without gathers, and this garment also is 
faced along its upper curved edge, a single 
shaped piece, cut to fit, serving as the 
band finish. 

No patterns can be supplied for either 











designed to consume a 
minimum of time and 
material in the making. 

The sensible American business girl, as careful of her 
appearance as her less busy sister, demands as little “ bulk 
on the inside’”’ as possible, and in the matter of underwear 
especially does she select closely fitted, easily adjusted 
garments. 

Every experienced seamstress already knows that cam- 
bric, longcloth, nainsook, batiste and linen fulfill their sep- 
arate missions in thé economy of apparel, and that each is 
chosen with a view to comfort and wearing quality. Button- 
holed scallops, while they are a concession to the em- 
broiderer, are the least expensive of trimmings, and their 
absolute flatness appeals to all who demand perfection of 
fit. This is work that may be taken up at odd moments and 
requires no mind exertion. Insertion used as an edge carries 
out to a finish the idea of simplicity. 


Pretty Empire Nightdress 


HOWN at the top of the page isan Empire nightdress cut 
in three pieces. Its bodice section—which is folded over 
the shoulders and cut alike back and front, thus making the 
sleeves and bodice in one piece—is of medium-weight linen, 
which may be purchased at from twenty-five to fifty cents a 
yard, chosen for its good wearing quality and to make the 
scalloping of neck and sleeves more worth while. The skirt 
section, consisting of a back and a front cut the same width, 
is made of nainsook, a durable quality of which may be pur- 
chased for fifteen cents a yard. A bodice top of good linen 
should outwear at least two skirt sections of less expensive 
material. After the bodice and skirt are seamed they are 
joined with torchon lace beading, which may be purchased 
for about ten cents a yard, and, being of linen thread, it is 
more durable than a host of better known and flimsier laces. 
A washable ribbon is used at the neck and waist lines, and 
there is no necessity for a front opening because the gown 
slips on over the head. Under each arm may be inserted a 
diamond-shaped gusset to prevent the seam from pulling at 
its sharpest turn. This is an invariable precaution beneath 
all kimono sleeves. 

This garment can be relied upon to wear far better across 
the shoulders than the usual delicate nightdress which tears 
away from its yoke at the least strain. The model is 
undoubtedly casier to make than many complicated patterns, 
some of which take as much time as a dress. 

No patterns can be supplied for this nightdress, but one 
should have no difficulty in cutting it, using a similar 
nightdress or kimono pattern as a guide. 


HE one-piece chemise illustrated just below should be 

made of nothing heavier than a twenty-five or thirty cent 
longcloth or batiste. It is seamed over the shoulders and at 
the sides, cut alike back and front, and made with only the 
difference of two vertical buttonholed slots in front through 
which to draw the two-inch ribbon, which insures a closer fit 
about the shoulders, doing away with the expensive and 
troublesome ribbon-run beading. The felling of the two 
side seams and the scalloping of all the remaining edges, 
which are not hard to do, will then only be required to 
finish the garment. Scallops are always to be preferred 
on a chemise because frills of lace disturb the contour of 
the outside gown. 

By a cautious slope of the armhole and the side seam 
enough material is left under the arm to serve as a scant 
sleeve and to obviate the necessity for the setting in of a 
separate one. The slope of the side seams eliminates all 
extra fullness at the waist-line. If the chemise is to be as 
comfortable as the woven undervest all extra material 

around the waist should 
= be dispensed with. 

Patterns (No. 5832) 
for this simple chemise 
come in four sizes: 32, 
36,40 and 44inchesbust 
measure. Size 36 
requires two yards and 
a half of 30-inch or 36- 
inch material. 

The drawers— which 
may be made of either 
longcloth or cambric at 
fourteen cents a yard— 
are cut in two flat pieces 
so placed upon the 
material that theirsides 
are lengthwise and 
crosswise of the weave, 
while their centers are 
bias and therefore more 
elastic and durable. 
Front and back are so 
curved at their upper 
edges as to insure 

















Chemise With Shaped Armholes 





petticoat. No patterns 
can be supplied for this 
skirt, but Pattern No. 
5826 may be used, cutting 
the short skirt without a 
frontseam. Abias facing 
is used to finish the top. 
The lower edge is em- 
broidered with flat scal- 
lops and dots in different 
sizes, a trimming which 
is suited alike to nainsook 
and flannel. An ideally 
light-weight flannel may 
be had for sixty cents a 
yard. 


‘Ts Princesse slip No. 
5829 is cut with four 
long sections—two fronts 
and two backs—and a 
slightly circular flounce. 
By a certain slope, 








of these drawers, but they may be cut by 
using the diagrams below as guides. After 
studying the diagrams and deciding just 
how to cut the curves that form the waist-line and the legs, 
some regular drawers pattern should be measured down the 
center along a line corresponding with that marked “‘bias of 
material’ to prevent any possible shortage when cutting. 


O. 5826 is an ideal four-gored petticoat so shaped as to fit 
perfectly, without the aid of either plaits or gathers. A 
seam is placed in the center front; this, with the center-back 
seam, affords ample opportunity for joining the garment to 
a corset-cover, fastening either in front or at the back. It 
will be found, also, that this garment is provided with side 
seams so conveniently placed that the young girl who does 
her own sewing may fit the hips without help. After the 
four long seams have been felled together the vent is faced 
on each side with a straight piece to prevent its stretching, 












































Princesse Slip With Circular Flounce 


and the waist-line is faced with a bias or a shaped piece, but 
never with a band. The underskirt extends the full length 
required, and the circular flounce—involving no gathering 
of ruffles—is finished and applied. A single row of straight- 
edged insertion above the flounce, and one below, are the 
simple decoration most suitable for plain skirts, and by the 
upper row it is joined so readily to the skirt as to invite an 
easy renewal after the first trimming has worn out. 

Long petticoats demand a material such as cambric for 
the necessary thickness, but nainsook may be used for the 
flounce. This four-gored petticoat may also be made of 
seersucker, alpaca or silk. Or the fitted foundation of this 
model may be used for a simple but dainty petticoat of 
batiste and Valenciennes lace to be worn with summer frocks. 
The same proportions should be observed. A gathered 
flounce should measure the depth of the circular flounce and 
once and a half around the skirt. Patterns (No. 5826) can be 
supplied in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires four yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 
In the lower right-hand corner of this page is a three- 
piece short petticoat, which should have in it exactly 
the required width of material around its lower edge 
for those who object to the fullness of a circular short 








F BIAS OF MATERIAL * \ 














Diagram Showing How to Cut the Simple Drawers Patterns 


A Close-Fitting Gored Petticoat 


together with the button- 
holedslotsandtheribbons 
which are run through 
them, a fit is secured without the trouble of sewing together 
the usual excessive number of gores. These slots and draw 
ribbons make the garment more adjustable to the figure. 
Patterns (No. 5829) come in eight sizes: 30 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires four yards and a quarter of 


.44-inch material. 


This skirt also continues down beneath the flounce, which 
is finished and applied like that on the separate petticoat. 
Flounces of this kind may be made detachable by facing 
the upper edge and cutting buttonholes to correspond with 
buttons placed on the slip. For greater elaboration in the 
effect the ruffle may be embroidered in a larger spreading 
embroidery design. The larger patterns in embroidery may 
be worked with a heavy thread and with a looser stitch 
than the usual embroidery, and in this way the work pro- 
gresses very rapidly. It makesa nice bit of pick-up sewing 
and is really a beautiful possession when completed. 

The material for a slip depends largely on the gown 
beneath which it is to be worn. The usual materials are 
white nainsook or batiste, but white pongee silk has proved 
both durable and washable. Slips of natural-colored pongee 
or linen are useful for wear with many summer dresses 
of medium color. Heavy muslins are no longer used for 
underwear because they are unnecessarily difficult to sew 
and to launder. 


CONSIDERATION of the comparatively seamless con- 
struction of these articles felling the seams will effect 
additional neatness without involving much extra work. 

The question whether a sewing machine may be allowed 
to take the place of handwork must be answered by the indi- 
vidual. Garments involving so few seams naturally imply 
the handwork, but the use of the sewing machine is advisable 
for the woman who can only devote a small amount of time 
to such work. 

Young people should be given garments of simple construc- 
tion and should be taught perfection of work, ‘‘where it 
counts for something.”” In this case the hand-scalloped 
edges will raise these garments to a higher standard than 
garments trimmed with machine-stitched lace. 

It should be the aim of all sensible mothers who superin- 
tend the sewing of their daughters to inculcate the idea of 
permanency. There is too much work put upon temporary 
garments. While rapidly changing fashions demand con- 
tinuous alteration on coats and gowns lest they become 
outlandish-looking a determined effort should be made to 
choose for every undergarment a model so well designed that 
it will remain useful as long as its materials last. The aban- 
doning of good whole underwear that has cost an effort on 
the part of one or more members of a family, just because 
the outlines are wrong, is almost acrime. The best patterns 
tend toward garments that fit the figure, and not the fashion 
of the moment. Let fashions take care of the externals in 
the garment world, while we model our undergarments, as 
far as possible, to the measure of ourselves. The human 
figure, be it remembered, does not go out of style, and under- 
wear based on it must help to bring about a graceful exterior. 
Garments made with an excess of gathers and gores invari- 
ably destroy the lines of the gown worn over them. 


A GOWN most exquisitely made may be ruined by bad- 
fitting, clumsy underwear. After you have secured a 
good pattern, use it continually as a master model. Corset- 
covers especially come under this head, many being made with 
unnecessarily wide shoulder straps and with high-cut necks 
and thick gathers. In 
place of the plain fitted 
peplum the fullness of 
the upper portion is 
continued below the 
waist-line, giving an 
ugly line and an ap- 
pearance of bulk which 
is generally discernible 
on the outside of the 
dress. Ready-made 
petticoats with thick 
tapes run through wide 
casings to draw up 
the fullness should 
never be worn in their 
original state, but the 
tape removed and the 
upper part carefully 
fitted around the hips 
to eliminate all fullness. 
They may be fastened 
with buttons under a 

















fly fastening or with 


buttons and loop. A Fitted Short Petticoat 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs above can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free, except No. 5832, which is ten cents. The 


amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and 


bust measure for Princesse slip and chemise, and waist and hip measures for petticoat, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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5800 
Designed by Sophie P. Hodgkin 





5800~- Quaint little one-piece apron in the 
straight Dutch style. It would be useful made of 
longcloth, linen or lawn, with the strutting ducks 
and conventional design embroidered in Delft blue. 
Patterns (No. 5800) for this apron come in three 
sizes: 2 to6 years. Size 4 years requires a yard 
and three-quarters of 24-inch material. 


3616—Below is a plain Russian blouse suit of 
brown and red striped galatea for a little boy, made 
with the shield decorated with a brown pony encir- 
cled with braid. Patterns (No. 3616), which may 
be adapted very nicely for this suit, come in three 
sizes: 4 to 8 years. Size 6 years requires four 
yards and a half of 24-inch material. 


, 


3616 


Children’s Animal Dresses and Aprons. 


Designs by Kate Pierce Thayer 


. 5798—The realistic animal 


decorations on the dresses 
and aprons on this page make 
an attractive trimming, 
which will appeal to young 
children’s affection for ani- 
mals and the natural desire 
to have them reproduced on 
their clothing. On the left 
is a simple one-piece tucked 
dress buttoning at the sides 
and under the sleeves, made 
of pink striped percale em- 
broidered with wild ducks. 
Patterns (No. 5798) for this 
dress come in four sizes: 
4to 10 years. Size 8 years 
requires two yards and a 
half of 36-inch material. 


5816—The simple lines of 
the boy’s blouse suit on the 
right ,will commend it to 
the busy mother. Natural- 
colored linen, sturdy wearing 
khaki cloth, or coffee- 
colored galatea would be 
serviceable materials to use 
for this suit, with little 
brown bears embroidered 
in floss securely fastened 
between the openings of the 
braid design. Patterns 
(No. 5816) for this blouse— 
with knickerbockers—come 
in three sizes: 2 to 6 years. 
Size 4 years requires two 
yards and a half of 36-inch 
material. 





5805— An easily made suit is shown 
above for a sturdy little fellow who is 
not afraid’of green frogs. The blouse 
is designed with a wide plait at each 
shoulder, front and back, giving a com- 
fortable width to the skirt and button- 
ing under a narrow box-plait. Dull 
melon-green linen, denim or galatea 
would be serviceable for this suit, with 
trimmings of white piqué or linen. 
Patterns (No.5805) for this blouse—with 
knickerbockers—come in three sizes: 
2to6years. Size 4 years requires three 
— yards of 36-inch material. 


Pas (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown above;can be supplied on receipt of 
fifteen cents for each number, post-free, except Numbers 5798 and 5800, which'are ten cents. No transfer 
patterns can be supplied. The amount of material required for the different 'sizes_is" printed on the pattern 
envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure 


and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 











An adorable sewing apron for a little maiden patterned after the ones 
worn by grown-up folks, the straps of the bib extending to the waistband 
in the back and tying in a big bow. Sheer lawn, barred dimity or scrim may 
be used, with the design of darning-needle flies and scrolls embroidered in 
mercerized thread or stenciled in tones of blue. No patterns can be supplied. 


5817—Chubby little Bunnies are gamboling around the white linen yoke of 
this dress which is simply made of blue and white check gingham. Patterns 
(No. 5817) for this dress—with the body and sleeves in one piece—come in 
four sizes: 6 to 12 years. Size 8 years requires two yards and a quarter of 
36-inch material, with half a yard of contrasting color material. 


Directly underneath is a play apron for a little girl, in a simple one-piece 
design, with short-length sleeves seamed under the arm and carried in a 
yoke across the back, where it is buttoned. It is pleasingly decorated with 
two tiny red squirrels and acorns. Sateen or denim may be used for this 
apron, with the design cut out of colored gingham. Nopatterns can be supplied. 





Designed by Elizabeth Willis 
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Girls’ Dresses 
for Winter Dances 


Designs by Blanche G. Merritt: With Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


5813—Girlish simplicity is 
characteristic of the lines 
of the frock on the left, 
which is made of flowered 
silk muslin shirred at a 
shortened waist-line. A 
plain band of satin in a 
deep rose color confines 
the fullness of the skirt 
at the lower edge and forms 
the yoke and upper part 
of the sleeve. Brussels 
net is used for the guimpe. 
Patterns (No. 5813) come 
in sizes 16, 17, 18 and 20 
years. Size 16 requires 
two yards of 44-inch fig- 
ured material, and a yard 
and three-quarters of 36- 
inch plain material for the 
yoke and flounce. 


5807 —Below is a simple 
design for a girl’s dancing 
dress to be made of soft silk 
or satin veiled with a trans- 
parent material like chiffon 
or marquisette. It would 
be charming with the de- 
sign carried out in white 
porcelain beaded bands or 
a design embroidered with 
white silk floss on the 
material, outlined with rows 
of chain stitching. Pat- 
terns (No. 5807) for this 
dress—with one-piece 
tucked waist and three- 
gored gathered skirt—come 
in sizes 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. Size l6requires four 
yards and three-quarters 
of 36-inch material. 
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Designed by 
Emily Pratt Gould 


5811 


5796— Dotted silk muslin in a shimmering sea- 
green would be a charming material to use for 
the simple frock on the right with the under- 
sleeves, collar and girdle of filet lace. Patterns 
(No. 5796) for this dress—with the waist 
tucked on the shoulders and across the lower 
partin front, and a three-piece shirred tunic held 
in with gathers at the sides and back—come 
in sizes 16,17, 18 and 20 years. Size 18 requires 
five yards and a half of 36-inch material. 


5809—The charm of the dress on the left lies 
in the band trimming of pink satin applied in 
two widths to the white silk foundation lining. 
This is veiled with the overdress of pin-dotted 
white net. Princesse lace is used for the yoke, 
bound with satin, and for the frills over the 
shoulders. Patterns (No. 5809) come in sizes 
14, 16,17,18and 20 years. Size 16 requires five 
yards of 36-inch material, and four yards of 
22-inch silk for band trimming. 




















5807 


5811— There is a girlish charm in the filmy, 
diaphanous materials which are used so much 
for young folks’ party frocks this winter. Soft 
China silk, satin or silk muslin make admirable 
underlinings veiled with point d’esprit, marqui- 
sette or chiffon. The design shown on the left 
is of plain Brussels net over white silk muslin, 
with a deep hem run with light blueribbon. The 
sleeves are trimmed with lace-edged ruffles of 
net, and tiny bows of ribbon which are repeated 
at the waist-line and shoulders. Patterns 
(No. 5811) for this dress—with five-gored skirt 
lengthened by a straight flounce, and overskirt 
with tucked center front panel—come in sizes 
16, 17, 18 and 20 years. Size 18 requires five 
yards and three-quarters of 44-inch material. 















































5813 5811 5796 


Ps TTERN S (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents 
for each number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the 
pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age 
and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Fancy. Dresses 


for Costume Parties 


Designs by Blanche G. Merritt: With Drawings by Anna May Cooper 


5814—The quaint Josephine dress of 
the Empire period —shown on the 
tight—would be charming with its 
round length and shortened waist for a 
young girl or a woman of slender 
build. Soft silk muslin or batiste may 
be used in a pale sky blue, with a nar- 
row girdle of tinted satin or chiffon 
fastening at the right side in front, 
while for the guimpe Brussels net or 
silk mull would give the delicate note 
of transparency needed for contrast. 
Carry asmall silk bag with long strings. 
Patterns (No. 5814) for this dress— 
closing in the back, with a five-gored 
gathered skirt— come in five sizes: 32 
to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires five yards of 36-inch material. 
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4723—The Italian peasant costume shown on the left 
makes a picturesque fancy-dress costume, with its som- 
ber coloring relieved by the brilliant head covering and 
kerchief. Brown velveteen may be used for the bodice 
and skirt, with a green apron bordered with ribbon in gay 
colors. Changeable silk may be folded for the head cover- 
ing, and a gayly colored shawl would make a fascinating 
kerchief. Patterns (No.4723)—without kerchief——come 
in four sizes: 28, 32, 36 and 40 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires eight yards of 36-inch material. 


5797—A charming adaptation of the Greek costume of 
Minerva is shown on the right. It should be carried out 
in soft challis, nun’s veiling or fine linen, in white or a 
delicate tone. Fasten the tunic on the shoulders with 
buttons covered with gold cloth, and trim the tunic and 
undergarment with Greek-key border design in gold braid. 
Run with two gathering threads to give a shortened 
waist-line and finish with gold cords and abow. Patterns 
(No. 5797) come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches. Size 36 
requires six yards and three-quarters of 44-inch material. 
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Pasar: (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen 
cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the 
pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust 
measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phic. 


5812—Hereisa picturesque 
Hiawatha costume repre- 
senting the aboriginalIndian 
Use Khaki cloth 
for the dress, and slash 
the material at the sleeve 
ends and lower edge to give 
afringed appearance. Trim 
the side and the under-arm 
seam with rows of the 
fringed material, and work 
out the design on the knap- 
sack, girdle and dress with 
red, white and blue glass 
Beaded moccasins 
and leggings should beworn. 
Patterns (No; 5812) come 
in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches 
bust measure. 
quires four yards and a 
half of 36-inch material. 
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A graceful Colonial gown 
of the period 1735-1760, 
with Watteau back and fit- 
ted bodice, is shown below. 
It would make a beautiful 
costume fashioned of 
flowered cretonne over a 
petticoat of sheer lawn or 
taffeta trimmed with narrow 
ruffles of the material, and 
festooned with tiny pink 
roses carrying the note of 
color in the flowered mate- 
rial. Soft frills of lace hang 
below the elbows, and the 
bodicefront— madeoflace— 
is adorned with satin bands 
Narrow plait- 
ings of silk are used as a 
trimming with a tiny edging 
of lace on each side. 


and bows. 
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Designed by Laura L. Willis 


Designs for 


Silk or Cotton Textures 





Designed by Blanche Merritt 


The quiet style of this 
tucked waist makes it suit- 
able for the young girl and 
the more mature woman. 
It would be useful made of 
linen with the design em- 
broidered in mauve. For 
a more dressy blouse use 
a sheer batiste, voile or 
marquisette, hemstitching 
the tucks and embroider- 
ing inacolor. Useaplain 
foundation waist pattern, 
first running in the tucks. 


5810 —French flannel or 
wash silk striped in golden 
brown would be pretty used 
for this tucked waist, with 
the broad box-plait in the 
back and at the front made 
with the crosswise stripes. 
The plaits are embroidered 
with a scalloped edge in 
color. Patterns( No. 5810) 
come in seven sizes: 34 to 
46 inches bust measure. 
Size36requires three yards 
of 36-inch material. 


5810 
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5801 
Designed by Elinor James 


Easily Made Waists for Home S 





5794 


Designed by Elinoy James 


5801—Apricot or beige crépe meteor or tussah 
may be used for this charming adaptation of the 
peasant blouse, with a vest and stock of tucked 
point d’esprit and tiny buttons and bands of black 
velvet. Patterns (No. 5801) come in eight sizes: 
32 to 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
one yard and three-quarters of 44-inch material. 


5794— Filet lace for the yoke and cuffs would 
combine effectively with silk voile or marquisette 
in a pale larkspur blue for this waist over a founda- 
tion of white silk. Patterns (No. 5794) for this 
tucked blouse—opening in the back—come in six 
sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards of 44-inch material. 
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Designed by Elinor James 


5799—Old-rose pipings 
would give quite a youth- 
ful look to this pretty 
kimono blouse in dark 
blue silk with pin stripes. 
Arrangethe stripes cross- 
wise for the lower sleeve 
portion and add a collar 
and cuffs of embroidered 
batiste. Patterns (No. 
5799) come in five sizes: 
32 to 40 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 re- 
quires two yards of 44- 
inch material. 
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5806 





5808 


Designea by Blanche Mevritt 


5806 —In making this 
blouse you may use the 
gay-colored Persian or 
bandanna cotton hand- 
kerchiefs for the lining 
veiled with mousseline or 
voile grenadine. Wear 
it over a guimpe of Cluny 
lace or tucked Brussels 
net. Patterns(No. 5806) 
comein eight sizes: 32 to 
46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires three 
yards and three-quarters 
of 27-inch material. 





5808 — Fascinating 
design for a dressy blouse 
to be made in black and 
white striped silk with 
trimming bands in pur- 
plish grape tones em- 
broidered in black. The 
chemisette of dotted net 
is finished with a plaited 
frill. Patterns(No. 5808) 
come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires one 
yard and three-quarters 
of 44-inch material. 














5801 


5806 5808 


S794 


(including Guide-Chart) for these designs can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
_ material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


5803 


The amount of 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, 


Cwels 


Drawings by 


Ethel A. Houston 





Designed by Laura L. Willis 


There is a pretty varia- 
tion from the usual box- 
plait fastening in the 
arrangement of the em- 
broidery design and dots at 
the center front of this 
shirtwaist. On the collar 
and cuffs the embroidery 
is softened with bands of 
Cluny lace insertion. A 
white waist embroidered in 
carnation pink would be 
attractive worn with ablue, 
brown or gray suit. 


5803 —There is a trim, 
tailorlike air about this 
design which will appeal 
to the girl who likes sim- 
plicity of line, and a pleas- 
ing feature is shown in the 
long shoulders which slip 
down over the upper part 
of the arms. Patterns 
(No. 5803) come in five 
sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 
two yards and a half of 
36-inch material. 









5803 
Designed by Selina Yorke 
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Ribbons and Ruffles That G 





Satin and Velvet are Effectively Combined 
in This Stock and Yoke 





A Trim Black Velvet Collar-Band With Straight, 
Overhanging Ends 


ELVET, satin and tulle give the 

new note to the winter neck 
fixings, though they are seemingly 
incongruous and unsuitable after 
several seasons of net and lace. But 
so charmingly are these materials 
handled in evolving new ideas that 
the vogue of the transparent net or 
lace stock, as a separate accessory 
of dress, is seriously threatened. 
They are the direct result of the 
military influence in fashions, and 
have in part an exaggerated appear- 
ance of severity, which in itself would 
be too rigid to be becoming, if not 
softened, as we generally find them, 
by the addition of a lingerie frill or 
wisp of tulle or lace. 

The stock and yoke in the upper 
left-hand corner above will convey 
to you whatI mean. The inner por- 
tion of the collar and yoke are made 
of black velvet, a soft chiffon quality, 
light and supple as a silk fabric, 
banded with cream satin at the upper 
edge and again around the yoke. 
The trimming of tiny gold buttons 
heightens the military air, and the 
softening feminine note is given by 
the double ruffle of satin at the front. 
These collars are straight around the 
upper edge, gradually growing higher 
in the back to conform with the neck, 
but almost imperceptibly, and with- 
out a sharp cut, like the points of 
former seasons. 

Below is a simple velvet band 
with straight ecclesiastical tabs to be 
worn over a stock, for black in some 
manner gives the needed smart touch 
to almost every piece of neckwear. 

Delicate and lovely are the tulle 
ruffs over on the right-hand side of 
the page: charmingly modernized 


By Mrs. Ralston 
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A Charming Arrangement of Ribbon Which Would Make a Fascinating Trimming 
in Baby Blue or Pale Pink on a Simple White Lingerie or Lace Dress 


Below is a Quaint Hair Ornament, 
Made of Delicate Pink Ribbon, Wired 
on Each Edge, With a Hand-Made 
Satin Rose and Foliage Fastened With 
the Bow, to be Placed at the Left Side 
Front or Lower in the Back 














types of the Elizabethan ruffs, to be e323 
worn overlace collars. The lowerone % 

is a single thickness of knife-plaited a, wtf 
tulle, unhemmed and fastened to the — 


inside edge of the collar. 





This Black Satin Girdle is Worn With the Rosette 
Placed Hish at the Left Side of the Back 


Eyelet Embroidery is Used for the 

Deep Sailor Collar Shown Below, Bor- 

dered With a Frill of Varying Width, 

and Fastened in a New Way With a 

Band and Bow Made of Inch-Wide 
Black Satin Ribbon 
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Plaited Collar Ruff of Tulle With Narrow Black 
Satin Band and Bow 


&. 





Deep Tulle Ruche From the Top of Collar, 
Veiling a Satin Tie 


HE value of little accessories in 
dressing up a gown is known by 
every woman, and if these are sepa- 
rate from the dress more than one 
costume may be enhanced by their 
addition. Ribbon is much used as a 
trimming—or accessory—in the pres- 
ent fashions, making a simple one 
which the most inexperienced sewer 
can easily imitate, in this way differ- 
ing from many styles that are really 
good and worthy, but too difficult 
for the home needleworker to copy. 
The pretty arrangement of ribbon 
shown in the center of the page on 
the figure, the back view of which is 
just below it on the left, would make a 
pretty change in the appearance of 
a plain dress, or it could be used 
. on a separate waist. The ribbon is 
A. crossed over in front, and held with 
. a tailored bow, passing over the 
shoulders to the waist in the back, 
where it ends in two long loops on 
the sides. 

A pretty ribbon girdle is shown on 
the left, draped in soft folds around 
the waist and tied in a short, looped 
rosette, in the form of a bow with 
: long, fringed ends drawn in loose 
: a knots. A charming feature about 
; the new girdles is the arrangement 
ey of the bows at the left or right side, 
f if front and back, or directly under the 
arm, or at any place except the 
direct center, front or back, where 
one would naturally expect to find 
them. The edges of the girdle 
should never slip below the waist- 
line, but keep it straight at the lower 
edge, to give the appearance of a 
shortened waist. 

Banded in soft folds of ribbon, 
the hair—dressed high or low—is 
positively bewitching. The ends 
may be slipped under the hair with 
pins, or tied in a bow and finished 
with a rose, like the hair ornament 
in the center of the page. 
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Trim-Looking Tailored Bow Which May be Used 
for a Girdle or a Simple Hat Trimming 











How to Repair Half-Worn Underwear 


- 


their underwear? And yet there are few of us who can 

afford to discard a garment which is but partly worn 
and may be mended. But mending at best, in the usual 
sense, is just keeping a little ahead of the wear and tear, and 
there is nothing to show for the work but an ugly patch, per- 
haps, or darns which may have to be repeated after the next 
washing. The only way to get ahead of the mending is to 
discard the worn parts of a garment and replace them in a 
way which will not suggest repairing. This is not only far 
more interesting than mending, asit requires some ingenuity, 
but it also saves work in the end, as it prevents the ever- 
lasting pulling together or darning of a worn place, which 
increases in size or splits in a new direction each time it is 
washed. Does it pay to do such repairing? Yes, it does if 
ie use judgment. Necessity is a veritable fairy godmother 
aden with suggestions when the only way to have nice 
things is to put our wits to work to use what we have. There 
is a way to save one’s clothes so that each garment may give 
full value, and that is to alternate the wearing of each article. 
By this is meant that the same garment should not be worn 
every week or even every other week—the garment fresh 
from the laundry being put at the bottom of the drawer is a 
simple way to carry out this method. If you want to pro- 
long the wearing qualities of your pieces of underwear do 
not be tempted to let a favorite one go to the wash every 
week, but vary its use with other garments. 

The illustrations show a variety of different suggestions 
for repairing, some of which are sure to fit your own case, as 
undergarments wear out in about the same way with the 
majority of us. The illustration below on the opposite side 
of this page shows the good part of a chemise joined by 
lace beading to a new skirt section; or you may have a 
chemise in which the lower part is good and which you 
may use when the worn parts under the arms are cut 
away. Notice that the embroidered section is shaped irregu- 
larly at the lower edge, eliminating any suggestion of a 
patch. In this illustration the scalloped edge of the French 
chemise was good, but it had 
split between the edge and the 
embroidery, so the edge was cut 
off, the worn place cut away, and 
the edge then put backasa finish, 
seamed on the wrong side, with 
the raw edge turned under and 
slip-stitched to make it as flat as 
possible. It would have been 
even prettier if this edge had 
been rolled and whipped to 
narrow lace, which in turn was 
applied tothe chemise. But the 
other way was quicker. The 
same finish is used around the 
armholes, applied tothe beading. 
In the back the fine part of the 
old chemise forms the center. 


Wis doesn’t dislike darns and patches, especially on 


UST the reverse of this was 

done in the first chemise illus- 
trated. Here the scalloped edge 
as well as the buttonholed slits were worn 
out, so the edge was cut away and lace 
insertion and edging rolled and whipped to 
the chemise, the lace being carried over 
the shoulders as the straps had been cut 
away. As the chemise had originally been 
just hand-embroidered, the lace medallions 
were inserted to correspond to the edge. 

In the course of some months when this 
chemise wore out under the arms the new 
piece—shown in the second illustration— 
was inserted in a good shape and out- 
lined with lace. This hardly suggests a 
patch when on, and is an excellent way 
to repair both chemises and corset-covers. 

Another embroidered French chemise 
which had worn at the neck edge, across the front and under 
the arms, had the whole upper part cut away, the sides 
shaped for the armholes, and straps and an edging of lace 
used as a finish, making the pretty corset-cover which is 
shown in the third illustration. As the lower part of the 
old chemise was firm, strong material, new trimming was 
added, making the corset-cover practically as good as new. 
Never make the mistake of combining heavy new material 
with partly worn fine material, but try as far as possible to 
have the weights of the materials the same; or in using 
material and trimming which are not new select those where 
possible which have had about an equal amount of wear. 

In the chemise in the center above the upper part is a cor- 
set-cover, which had been used, and the lower portion is the 
good part of a chemise in which the lace top had worn out. 
By combining the top of the corset-cover and the lower part 
of the chemise and covering the seaming with beading a 
durable as well as pretty garment is made. Should you find 
your corset-cover smaller at the lower edge than the chemise— 
after the top is cut away—make the chemise smaller by 
goring out the surplus material at the side seams. 

The nightgown shown below was made from a full blouse 
corset-cover, which had been little worn, and the lower section 
of a nightgown which was worn out around the top. The 
corset-cover was cut off to form an Empire waist-line 
and joined with wide beading to the old nightgown. The 
sleeves— which do not show in this photograph—are formed 
by wide lace; or a lawn ruffle edged with lace may be used. 

In the nightgown above and the one on the right the dis- 
tressing tears which come around the yoke made it necessary 
to cut the old yokes away entirely. In the first gown a square 
yoke of embroidery—which was cut from a ready-made 
shirtwaist otherwise worn out—was seamed to the firm part 
of the material and fin- 
ished at the inner edge 
by Valenciennes lace put 
onwithoutfullness. This 
repaired the gown in 
such a way as to make 
it last twice as long, and 
no long darns nor seams 
were necessary. The 
other gown—cut with 
the kimono sleeves—had 
been tucked, and had 
torn on the length of 
the tucks down both 





Nightgown With Yoke Trimming 






Corset-Cover Made From a Chemise 


To Repair a White Skirt 


_By Helen Koues 


‘at 


An Embroidered Chemise Repaired With Insertion and Edging, 
and an Under-Arm Patch Outlined With Lace 





the front and the back. The broad bands of embroidery 
were so placed as to cover the worn spots, then when 
sewed securely the worn material was cut away. The night- 
gown is much prettier than it was in the beginning and the 
upper part is as durable as when new. 

When nightgowns are beyond usefulness as garments the 
tops may be cut off and very good covers for one’s best 
clothes may be made from the skirt sections. Shape the 
upper part to fit smoothly over the curved edge of the clothes- 
hanger; close this seam but leave a small opening in the 
center for the hook. The cover is then complete. 


HEN women’s underwear seems beyond repairing for 

‘“‘grown-ups”’ it may often be recut for the small girl or 
infant of the family. Nightgowns that are worn at the neck 
and sleeves may be cut over into long petticoats and straight 
slips for an infant, and drawers and skirts may be successfully 
recut for the small girl. 

Many older women wear nightgowns open only a little at 
the throat in the front, but high in the back. These gowns 
as a rule split or tear across the shoulders. To overcome this 
a stay yoke may be put on the inside, as in the first illustra- 
tion at the bottom of the page. This not only prevents 
tears for some time, but also when they do come a timely 





A Nightgown With a New Yoke 
Made of Wide Bands of Insertion 
and Lace 





The Yoke of a French Chemise 
Attached to a New Lower Section 
by Beading 


stitch caught through the yoke stays them. Or if the tears 
come on the line of the stitching of the tucks they may 
be featherstitched together with floss, taking the stitches 
through the inner yoke. 


N REPAIRING white petticoats you have probably heard 

of cutting away the worn part of the embroidery and stitch- 
ing a new edge on by machine. If you have not tried it you 
perhaps do not realize that it is hardly noticeable. The 
first petticoat shows this done across the back where the 
edging had worn from being caught by the heel. Match 
the embroidery as nearly as possible, but avoid a very open 
pattern for the reason given above—catching in the heel. 
Place the raw edge of the new embroidery under the turned- 
under edge of the old and sew with two rows of machine 
stitching. This is flat and firm. The next petticoat shows 
a plain hem repaired. Hems of ruffles which become frayed 
may be opened with a paper-cutter, trimmed, and the edges 
turned in and stitched together on the machine. This is a 
very quick but effective way of preserving a skirt, and if 
done as soon as the edge becomes frayed it will prevent 
small tears from running up the skirt. 

If a narrow linen or cotton tape is stitched flat to the 
lower edge of an embroidery flounce or ruffle on the under 
or wrong side it will protect the material and keep it from 
breaking away or tearing. This is as great a protection to 
a white petticoat as a wool braid is to a cloth skirt. It is 
a good plan, when purchasing flouncing or embroidery for 





Nightgown With New Yoke of Banding 





Chemise With New Skirt Section 





Repairing a Ragged Hem 


a long petticoat: or slip, to select a pattern having rather 
shallow scallops and not too many eyelets. Small close 
patterns wear better, and there is no danger of catching 
one’s heels in open spaces. 

In cutting material for underwear it is always a good plan 
to save any scraps that are left over for future mending. 
Indeed, many home needlewomen keep scrap-bags for differ- 
ent materials and they go to these when mending is neces- 
sary; the white-goods bag is probably the one most often 
sought. It is advisable, also, to purchase a little more trim- 
ming than is really needed, to be held in reserve for this same 
mending purpose, and this should really be done in flouncing 
or edging used for long petticoats, as there is not a doubt but 
what the flounce will have to be repaired. 


Freer plan is to keep all scraps of lace, either edging, 
insertion or beading, no matter how small, as such pieces 
may be used to mend the torn or worn places in underwear 
aad all other lace-trimmed garments. There is still another 
way to mend torn lace, and that is with fine or coarse wash 
net, and small pieces of this material should always be saved 
for such emergencies. If very good lace is to be mended the 
thread design may be so arranged and appliquéd to the net 
as to make it almost impossible to see the repairing when the 
garment is worn. Try, of course, to select a net of a mesh 
near the weight and weave of the lace to be mended and it 
is better to use a net which has been washed. 

In drawers a patch is a patch, but put any necessary 
patches in neatly, shaping them so that they look more like 
seams than patches, and cut away not only the old material, 
but also any thin parts. When ruffles become worn do not 
seam them together—as this will have to be done over again 
the following week—but put on a new ruffle, even if a plain 
one. If, however, the ruffles wear just where the garters 
go over them, cut away the worn spot, turn the edges up 
and catch with small bows, as in the last illustration. 

As some final suggestions let me add that corset-covers 
opening in the front which are worn at or below the waist-line 
may be seamed to drawers with 
beading to form a combination. 
Circular petticoats, which are 
seldom worn nowadays, may be 
made useful by recutting them 
into circular drawers. 


HORT petticoats may be 
joined to corset-covers to 
make the combination garment 
which has taken the place of the 
separate articles. There are 
many arguments in favor of the 
various types of combination 
garments, the main ones being 
that a smoother fit and more 
graceful appearance are given to 
the outer garments when the 
combination suits are worn, and 
it costs less to launder these 
than it does the separate articles 
required for the same purpose. 
Many women object to the colored rib- 
bons in underwear, and this seems a reason- 
able and just objection. It doesn’t seem 
in especially good taste to have colored 
ribbons when a transparent dress or waist 
isworn. There is, however, another reason 
for eliminating these ribbons—one, per- 
haps, which will make an equally strong 
appeal—that is, the costliness of them; for, 
regardless of the term wash ribbon, these 
ribbons will not wash satisfactorily if left 
in the garments: they do not successfully 
withstand the boiling and starching that 
underwear must ordinarily have. Even to 
remove and wash them separately by a 
more gentle method does not always result 
in success; so it is really better to use the narrow linen tape, 
which is far less expensive and which washes perfectly, and 
will, in many cases, outwear the garment. 

If a made-over or repaired corset-cover or nightgown 
does not seem worth new beading try basting a narrow 
linen tape on the outside, at the edge of the neck and arm- 
holes, or the lower edge of the sleeves, just below the lace 
or embroidery edging; then work a herringbone stitch over 
it, being careful not to catch the tape to the garment. 
Remove the basting and you have a pretty trimming, and 
a beading which may be drawn up the same as ribbon or 
tape in a lace beading. Use about a quarter-inch tape and 
a strong linen thread. 

There is a fine machine-made embroidered finishing braid, 
with one plain and one scalloped edge, which is a good 
substitute for hand-embroidered edges that have become 
too ragged for further wear, and also a simple and inexpen- 
sive trimming for new garments. This braid is especially 
good for corset-covers, chemises and nightgowns. It is put 
on by turning over on the outside a narrow, even lap of the 
edges to be covered, basting the braid on so that the scalloped 
edge laps over, and making a neat, pretty finish: stitch on 
the edge of the braid and again on the edge of the goods 
fora firm finish. This braid finish may be purchased in a 
number of widths and wears much better than lace. 





HERE are some home women who have two distinct 

kinds of underwear: plain garments of a durable cotton 
for general or house wear, and prettily trimmed cambric or 
nainsook ones for best. This is an economy which all 
women may practice to a certain extent, and while one’s 
purse may make it necessary to buy the plainest and most 
serviceable things for general wear it will be possible to 
have at least two 
sets for wear with 
one’s best dresses at 
home and when vis- 
iting or traveling. 
All that is necessary 
isa little forethought 
in planning andmak- 
ing these garments 
in spare moments, 
choosing a fine grade 
of material which 
will give fair wear for 
the work involved. 
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The Art of Finishing a Hat 


By Mrs. Ralston 


of a hat which indicate the work of a professional and skilled 

hand. This is especially noticeable in the finish of the edge of 
the brim in a hat covered with velvet or with silk, and in the facings 
and bindings applied to a hat. In a previous lesson I told how to 
join the velvet facing of the upper and lower brims at the brim edge 
with slip stitches by simply turning under the raw edges. Thereisa 
neater and firmer method of finishing the edges by sewing in wire at 
the edge of the under-brim facing, which gives the appearance of a 
cording. To do this neatly requires a little practice; you cannot 
hope to do it perfectly the first time any more than you can cover a 
velvet hat with absolute smoothness in the first attempt. 

Pin and baste the velvet covering to the upper and lower brims in 
the usual manner. Then instead of fastening the edge of the lower 
brim facing with slip stitches secure it in the following way: Cut a 
silk-ribbon wire half an inch longer than the circumference of the 
frame; starting at the back of the hat or at one side—if it is to be 
covered with trimming at this point—place the wire under the 
facing, roll the velvet over the wire, and stitch the 
facing close under the wire, so that it comes directly 
at the edge of the brim on a line with the upper 
covering. Sew with strong sewing silk, taking a 
tiny stitch on the upper side and a long one on the 
under side, slipping the needle through the edge 
of the velvet facing of the upper brim to hold it 
securely. This makes a pretty corded finish to 
the edge of the brim. 


fe: are many methods employed in the making and finishing 


When a Bias Fold is Used around the edge of a 
hat, in addition to the facing of velvet or satin, the 
brim is covered in the usual way, turning the 
velvet facing of the upper brim over the edge to 
the under side of the brim. It is not necessary, 
however, to turn under the raw edge of the velvet 
under-brim facing. The raw edge may be trimmed 
even with the frame and sewed with overcasting 
stitches taken through the velvet and buckram. Baste to the 
edge a bias binding of crinoline before sewing on the velvet binding. 
Then cut the bias strips of velvet the width desired, allowing half 
an inch on each edge for turning under. The usual width of a bias 
binding on the edge of a hat is from one inch to an inch and a half 
in depth on both the upper and the under brims. Measure the circum- 
ference of the edge of the brim and sew the bias strips together 
accordingly. The band must be stretched tightly around the edge of 
the brim so that the inner edge on both the upper and the lower brims 
will fit without the slightest fullness or puckering. Divide the 
velvet evenly through the center so that the band will be exactly 
the same width on both the upper and the lower brims. Turn under 
the raw edges, pin securely and sew with a short-and-long stitch, 
taking a tiny stitch in the velvet covering so that it will not pass 
through and show on the opposite side, and a long stitch slipped 
through the turned edge of the bias velvet band. Either the 
upper or the lower band may be sewed first. 


Another Method of Sewing on a Bias Band which is much 
used in the present styles of hats is to cord the turned edge of the 
bandwith a silk-ribbon wire on both theupperand the lower edges. To 
do this first measure the length of wire required at the point on the 
brim where the edge of the bias binding is placed. Allow for half 
an inch lapping of the ends of the wire and sew them together firmly 
with strong cotton or silk. Now roll the circle of wire under the 
turned edge of the bias binding after the velvet has been stretched 
around the brim of the hat. This will prevent the bias binding from 
stretching in the handling. Sew with a tiny stitch on the right side 
and a longer stitch on the under side of the velvet. Use a fine 
needle and a very fine cotton or silk so that the work will have a 
neat appearance when finished. Wire both edges of the bias bind- 
ing before commencing to sew it to the edge of the hat. Then make 
the one row of sewing hold both 
the edges, taking the stitches 
through the hat but not all the 
way through the bias_ binding. 
Slip the needle only through the 
under side of the velvet on the 
corded edge, then through the hat, 
catching the corded velvet edge of Crinoline Binding on Edge 
the bias binding on the under brim, 
and so on until the band is finished. Slipstitch- 
ing requires a nice dexterity in using the needle 
which can only come from practice. 





A Facing Band of Velvet or Silk around the 
inside edge of the brim is another method of fin- 
ishing a hat. These facings are used either on the 
upper or the lower brim, and are made from an inch 
and a half to three or four inches in depth, ac- 
cording to the size of the brim of the hat or the fancy 
of the maker. On hats of satin it is always more 
effective to use a facing band of velvet; ora satin 
or moiré facing makes a pretty contrast on a 
velvet hat. This kind of a facing is also much 
used on felt and straw hats. It may be cut on the 
bias or out of a large square of the material such 
as is used for covering the entire brim. Although 
it is more economical to cut the velvet in bias 
strips, as it does not take so much velvet, 
when the facing is to be more than two inches in 
width from the edge of the brim it is always 
wise to use a large piece of velvet and lay it on the hat, 
cutting it out around the outer edge as for a covering, because in 
a wide facing it would be very difficult to sew down the inner 
edge of a bias band with perfect smoothness. When a wide facing 
is desired and a large piece of velvet is being used lay it over the 
hat in the manner explained in a previous article for the brim facing, 
placing the bias of the velvet at the center front of the hat. Pin it 
to the brim and trim the outer edge. Then measure off the depth of 
the facing required and mark it with chalk or a line of pins and cut 
out the center of the velvet. Turn under the edges and sew with 
slip stitches or inclose a silk-ribbon wire at each edge. If you are 
making a narrow facing band and using bias strips measure the 
circumference of the edge of the brim and proceed to cut the strips 
in the width required, joining them with machine stitching or strong 
back stitches to make a firm seam. Stretch it around the brim, 
turn under the raw edge and pin it on a line with the outer edge 
of the brim. Sew with slip stitches, and after it is finished turn 
under the inside edge of the facing, pin in places to hold it evenly, 
and sew, taking care that the stitches do not pass through to the 
other side of the hat. Simply catch the needle in the silk or velvet 
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covering, or if it is a felt orastraw hat on which you are working take 
only a small stitch part way through the fiber or texture of the hat. 
These facings are often finished with a wire cording at each edge. 
It makes the work very much easier, as it holds the velvet firmly and 
tends to give a neat, straight appearance to the edge. The wire is 
folded under the edge of the velvet and sewed in with stitches used 
in fastening the velvet facing to the hat; or it may be basted in 
with a long-and-short stitch as already directed for wiring the bias 
binding. 


Inclosing Wire in a Narrow Bias Binding is still another 
method often employed by skilled milliners to finish the brim edge 
of a hat. This is done in the same manner as one would make a 
piping or cording for a dress, running with fine stitches under the 
wire, and can be used on a frame which is faced on both the upper 
and the lower brims, or on one side only. This wire cording is 
sewed at the edge of the hat, and the edge of the facing sewed over 
this, inclosing the raw edges and covering the line of stitches made 
to hold the wire. This bias binding should be cut 
wide enough to cover the wire selected and also to 
allow for the necessary seam. 


When Finishing a Rough Straw Hat with a 
wide binding or facing an interlining or fine tar- 
letan or capenet must be used so that the rough 
texture of the straw will not show through the 
facing. This is sewed on first, and must be fitted 
and shaped on the hat as carefully as if for an outer 
covering. In the present modes of hats the facings 
may not only extend part way from the outer 
brim edge toward the inside, but they are also 
used in just the opposite direction, part way from 
the base of the crown toward the outer edge of 
the brim. In making the latter form of facing it 
must be cut out of a large piece of the material— 
a bias binding would not be available in any 
case—following the directions for cutting, interlining and placing 
the velvet on the hat which have been given for facing a hat with 
velvet or satin. The edge extending on the brim may be run with 
a wire, or turned under and slipstitched to the brim. Always pin 
the raw edge of the facing in place after it has been trimmed the 
desired shape, and run with long basting threads. This will hold 
the facing securely and prevent it from stretching while you are 
turning under the edge and sewing it to the brim. When a facing 
is used from the base of the crown outward on the brim the side of 
the crown is usually faced or covered in the same depth to corre- 
spond with the brim facing. Use a bias band for the side of the 
crown and join it at a point where the seam will be covered by 
the trimming. 


\ 


Shirred Bands With Corded Edges make a very attractive finish 
on the edge of a hat, and are also used in many ways to form part 
of the trimming, as around the crown, for instance, or on the under 
brim. The most satisfactory shirred bands are cut on the bias 
of the material. From an inch and a half to three inches is the 
usual width; allowing an extra inch for turning the edge. Make the 
bias band two and a half times the distance around the circum- 
ference of the hat, as this will give a nice fullness. Be careful in 
joining the bias strips that the grain of the material runs in the 
same direction in each strip. The edge may be corded with wire or a 
cable cord, although wire is preferable. Measure the length of wire 
needed as for a plain bias binding, both for the outer brim edge and 
the inside edge of the shirred band. Turn the edge of the band 
over the wire and draw up the fullness as you proceed with the work, 
first on one side and then on the other. Overlap and join the ends 
of the wire when you have sewed around the entire length of the 
band. Then adjust the gathers evenly and pin the band in position 
on the hat, with the outside edge even with the edge of the brim. 
Sew with slip stitches to the hat 
through the under side of the 
corded edge. 


A Pretty Facing which is much 
used on the under brim in the 
present styles of hats is the bias 
Velvet Stretched and Pinned facing. It may be used as a half 

facing, extending only half the 
depth of the brim from the base of the crown out- 
ward, or it may be used to face the entire width of 
the brim on the under side. It is the simplest form 
of a facing, requiring practically no fitting, and is 
undoubtedly the easiest one for the amateur mil- 
liner to begin with. Asa facing of this character 
has the fullness gathered or plaited in at the inner 
crown edge of the brim it should be made of a 
light and suppie material. Any soft silk texture 
may be used—satin, taffeta or peau de soie, and 
velvet in the light chiffon qualities. A heavy cot- 
ton-back velvet does not make a very successful 
facing on account of its weight and bulk. 

To sew a bias facing on a straw or a felt hat cut 
the material in bias strips the width of the widest 
portion of the brim, making a generous allowance 
for turning under at the brim edge and turning up 
inside the crown. Measure for the length the cir- 
cumference of the outer brim edge. If the brim is 
shaped and sloping allow several inches in addi- 
tion, for it will be necessary to ease the facing 
around the outer brim edge in the sewing, as this will be 
taken up by the curve of the brim when the facing is turned over. 

Sew with a long back stitch an eighth of an inch inside the 
brim edge, beginning at the center back, with the raw edge on the 
inside so that the facing may be turned over on the right side and 
present a smooth finish on the outside, just as if you were facing 
the raw edge of ahem. Turn under the ends of the facing and join 
the raw edges with slip stitches when you have completed the 
entire brim and are back at the starting place. Now draw the 
inner part of the facing smoothly toward the inside edge of the base 
of the crown. Pin at intervals, keeping the fullness evenly distrib- 
uted. This may be gathered in, running with two rows of shirring, 
done by small, even stitches, or laid in deep plaits around the 
base of the inside crown. On a wide-brim hat a bias facing is 
generally laid in plaits. These plaits may all be turned in one 
direction, or in opposite directions on each side of the hat—from 
the center front or back—and this is the general method. Following 
these same directions the entire brim of a hat may be covered with 
bias material, in which case it is cut double the width and extended 
without a seam over the brim edge. 
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These Two 
Spring Style Books 
Are Yours Free 


Spring Styles are greatly changed—are 
radically new and most delightful. Never 
has style news been so interesting, 
fashions so pleasing, and never have such 
fascinating Style Books been published as 
these two reserved for you. 


One Book is now ready—the‘‘‘ NATIONAL’Ss’ 
Advance Sale of New Spring Styles,’’ with 
48 pages of the newest, the best of Spring 
fashions. This Book we want to send you 
Free by return mail. 


The Second Book will be the wonder of the 
Fashion World—America’s Style Authority 
—the great ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book—224 
pages lled with beautiful fashion plates of 
‘NATIONAL” garments offered at money- 
saving prices. This book, also yours Free, 
will be sent you about January 27th. 





Now here is your part. We very much want you 
to have these Books. We have reserved them for 
you, but—we need your name and address. So now, 
before even you read of the wonderful waist bargain 
below, just now send us your request for these Style 
Books. One willcome to youby return mail—the other 
about January 27th. Both will be sent you Free. 
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A $2.00 All-Over $4 .00 
Embroidery Waist §~— 
of Fine Quality vss. 

This isa ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ opportunity—an offer 


of a $2.00 waist for $1.00. And we mean ex- 
actly that—without one penny’s exaggeration. 


There is an old saying that it would be difficult 
to sell $5.00 gold pieces for $4.00 — because it 
would seem too good to be true. Yet the offer 
of this $2.00 waist for $1.00 is true—every 
word of it, because it is a friend-making offer 
of the ** NATIONAL,’’ the greatest ladies’ out- 
fitting establishment the world has ever known. 


No. C602. This beautiful, new design is made up of im- 
ported all-over Swiss Embroidery of fine quality. The waist 
is entirely made of the embroidery — front, sleeves, back and 
all. This material is one of the most stylish of the season, 
and this is one of the most beautiful of the new patterns. The 
front is made, as pictured, with the new points of insertion 
trimmed with a very full edging of fine Val and crochet balls. 
It has the new Parisian straight cut long sleeves with French 
band cuffs trimmed with insertion and Val. Closes invisibly 





in back with small, flat pearl buttons. This waist will launder 
easily and beautifully, will wear well, is extremely stylish and 
becoming— well made and suitable for wear on any occasion. 


NOW, if you find you can secure a waist of equal 
quality in any store in America for less than $2.00 
(or possibly $1.98) —then we want you to send this 
waist back by express at our expense, and we will 
refund your money. White only. Sizes32to44 bust. 

Special friend-making price $1.00 
Expressage prepaid by us. 

Just put a one dollar bill in an envelope, 
give us your size, and get this two dollar 
‘“‘“NATIONAL”’ bargain. If you are not 
delighted with it we will refund your 
money upon request. Be sure to state 
the size desired. 


And don’t forget to write for your Style Books 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SuiT Co. 


255 West 24th Street, New York City 
Mail Orders Only—No Agents or Branches 
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The Correct Way | 
to Use a Sewing Machine |g 


By Edith M. Burtis RLY 
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LTHOUGH the idea of the sewing machine originated in 
England during the eighteenth century it remained for 
America to develop it as an invention of practical utility. 

The first American sewing machine was made in 1804. The idea 
was then taken up from time to time by various men and manu- 
factured in more or less crude form until the present perfection was 
reached. Today a good sewing machine may be purchased for a 
remarkably small sum, considering its delicate mechanism, its 
efficiency and its long period of usefulness. But this period of use- 
fulness is governed entirely by the care given the machine, and it is 
of the proper care of a sewing machine that I wish to tell you. 

It pays to buy a good machine of standard make, for with 
care such a machine will last a lifetime, and greater speed with less 
effort will be acquired. 

But no machine, at any price, will give good service if not thor- 
oughly understood and properly cared for. Strict application and 
study must be given if one expects to excel as a machine sewer. Lack 
of knowledge in operating and lack of care in cleaning are the two 
universal errors. Careless treatment of a sewing machine seems, 
unfortunately, to be a common fault with home sewers, the result 
being unsightly looking clothes produced, bad tempers developed, 
and even the general health of the operator impaired; and all 
because women do not understand that it is the little, seemingly 
unimportant details which most seriously affect the machine and its 
results. The mechanism of a sewing machine which allows of 
such wonderful sewing feats is naturally of most minute construc- 
tion, and it is only reasonable to concede that such machinery must 
have delicate and constant care. 


Relative Connection of Needle, Thread and Stitch 


O ONE need expect good results in machine sewing if care has 

not been given to the selection of the needle, thread and stitch 
necessary for different materials. Do not use a coarse needle with 
fine thread or silk and a short stitch, nor too fine a needle and thread 
with a long stitch. Machine needles of recognized manufacture are 
graded in six or seven sizes, each size being suitable for certain sizes 
of thread or silk, for certain lengths of stitches and for certain 
materials. Each package of these needles is marked either by 
numeral or letter, the printed directions giving the number of the 
thread it may be used with, and your sewing machine teacher or 
book of general instructions will tell you just what needle, thread 
and stitch to select for different fabrics. Some machines have a 
tabulated guide for the proper selection of needle, thread and 
stitch engraved on the sewing plate: this is a valuable aid to good 
sewing and should be carefully studied and applied. The length 
of stitch is regulated by a small lever conveniently placed on the 
sewing plate. The stitch lever should be adjusted each time the 
material to be stitched requires a different needle and thread. 
This selection of needle, thread and stitch is of vital importance, 
and yet it seems to entail the most common mistakes. The home 
sewer often uses a No. 1 or No. 2 needle and a No. 10 or No. 12 
stitch for all kinds of sewing and never thinks of changing unless 
the needle breaks. 

Pulling the work while sewing will stub the needle and make a 
poor stitch. A stubbed needle will also cut the thread in such a way 
as to let the seam rip when the garment is worn, and will, by con- 
stantly striking in the wrong place, seriously affect the machine. 
Yet a stubbed needle is frequently to be found in a home sewing 
machine. 

If a needle is improperly placed the sewing results will be poor. 
In some machines the needle adjustment is easier than in others, but 
in all machines the adjustment should be carefully accomplished, 
not only because of the effect on the work but also because of injury 
to the machine if this is not done. Needles of inferior manufacture 
will not work successfully, so there is no economy in buying them. 
And always endeavor to procure needles manufactured by the 
makers of your particular machine. Other manufacturers’ needles 
may apparently work satisfactorily, but the life of the machine 
may be jeopardized in consequence. 


The Importance of Good Thread and Oil 


HEAP qualities of thread are a delusion and a snare. This is 
not an article to be bought at the bargain counter. To makea 
smooth, even stitch it is necessary to use a good, firmly twisted and 
smoothly finished thread. Some makes of machines require a glazed 
thread, and such machines should not be expected to do the proper 
work unless this thread is used. What is true of cotton thread is 
equally true of silk thread: it must be good and selected with proper 
regard to needle, stitch and fabric. 

Bobbins for double-thread machines must never be wound too 
full, and will not work successfully if wound unevenly. For some 
types of machines wound bobbins may be purchased, and these are 
much easier for the amateur operator to use than those which must 
be wound at home. 

No machine will work right if not threaded correctly. One 
should always carefully follow the instructions for threading a 
double or single thread machine. 

In starting a single-thread machine hold the thread loosely and 
turn the wheel from you. When starting a double-thread machine 
it is not necessary to hold the thread, and the wheel should be 
turned toward you. Disregarding these rules will result in disaster 
to the work and the machine. 

Never have loose threads on the machine: they may become 
entangled in the wheels and give a great deal of trouble. While 
using a sewing machine the top should be free of everything but the 
work in hand, and it should be kept this way, just as the decks 
of a ship are cleared in case of storm. A sort of a shipshape 
condition should always be maintained on your sewing machine. 

While lack of oil will cause a machine to run heavily and jerkily 
the use of too much oil is equally detrimental, and there is always 
the danger of the oil’s spotting the garment being made. But the 
greatest fault in the use of oil on a sewing machine is the careless 
habit of taking any oil that may be handed out by an unscrupulous 
dealer. Good oil is an absolute necessity. Bad oil is an absolute 
enemy and will do more damage to the machine than almost any 
other one thing that can be mentioned. Bad oil is never pure, being 
usually a combination of other ingredients besides oil, charged 


heavily with a gummy sediment which clogs the parts of the machine 
and makes the movement at first heavy and stiff and at last impos- 
sible. This sediment in bad oil clogs the oil holes, making it 
impossible for the oil to reach the bearings, preventing efficient 
work and rapidly wearing away the mechanical parts of the machine. 
If the machine is much out of order from the use of bad oil it 
should be taken apart, the various parts soaked for a period in 
kerosene oil, thoroughly dried and put together again, and then oiled 
with a good machine oil: In ordinary cases it is only necessary to 
give the machine a generous bath of kerosene oil, turning the wheels 
quickly to let the kerosene penetrate every part of the machinery. 
Run the machine at top speed, with the needle out, constantly 
wiping away all visible oil, grease and dirt, and then oil sparingly 
with a good machine oil. 

An old silk or linen rag is best to use when cleaning, as these have 
less lint and loose threads than woolen or cotton rags. There have 
been cases where a machine subject to poor oil had to be boiled in a 
solution of washing soda in order to remove the gummy substance, 
but this is only necessary in extreme cases. No machine will run 
well if dirty. either with bad oil or dust; neither will it run well if 
exposed to the air and some of the parts allowed to rust. This makes 
it necessary for a machine to be carefully covered when not in use, 
and under no circumstances should it be left to stand by an open 
window, or in any part of the house that is not thoroughly dry. To 
cover the machine properly place a small piece of felt under the 
presser foot, cover the machine with a woolen or silk cloth, and then 
drop the lid of the cabinet; or if the machine is of the old type place 
the wooden box over the top. If a machine is to be stored for any 
length of time it should be thoroughly cleaned, well saturated with 
oil, carefully covered on the inside, and then the cabinet covered 
with heavy paper or cloth. Thus treated a sewing machine may be 
put away for any length of time and yet be in perfect condition when 
needed for use again. Never store a machine in a cellar or other 
place where moisture is apt to accumulate. When a machine is in 
constant use it should be cleaned once a week and sparingly oiled 
every day; if used less frequently once a month will probably be 
often enough for a thorough cleaning, oiling it when it is to be used. 
If a machine works hard or squeaks then you may be sure it is dirty 
and needs a general overhauling and cleaning. 


Sewing Machines Have a Speed Limit 


ape machine has a certain speed limit, just as an automobile 
or an engine has a speed limit, and no effort on the part of the 
operator will increase this limit. Nothing can be gained by too 
rapidly operating the machine. A regular, even movement of the 
feet is more conducive of good results, is less harmful to the machine 
and less laborious to the operator. A jerky movement, starting with 
great rapidity and then lessening until it stops abruptly because of 
lack of endurance on the part of the operator, is a common fault and 
does not work for good to the machine, the work or the operator. 

Learn to use your eyes and hands faster than your feet; they can- 
not be used in unison if good machine work is the result desired. 
This is one of the most difficult things for the amateur operator to 
acquire. 

To accomplish good sewing results careful adjustment of the 
strap or belt which connects the upper and lower wheels is necessary. 
This belt should not be so tight as to make the machine difficult to 
operate, neither should it be so loose that the wheels will not respond 
immediately when the machine is started; and the two wheels 
should always run in perfect unison. 

Do not expect to turn out work, such as a trained expert can, 
without painstaking care and practice. Many women condemn the 
machine when they fail to turn out good work with the first attempt. 
Be assured if you have bought a machine of recognized make and the 
work is not good that the fault is yoursand not the machine’s. You 
must learn to run your sewing machine as a man learns to run an 
automobile, or the farmer his steam harvester, and not until you 
master the rudiments may you hope to have good sewing results. 

All standard machines have a splendid assortment of attachments 
which help to accomplish almost unthought-of results, but success 
may not be acquired if the proper adjustment of the attachments is 
not understood. By the use of these various attachments both 
time and labor are saved, and as time is a valuable asset to every one 
it will pay the home sewer to acquire an intimate knowledge of these 
labor-saving devices. 


The Question of Machine Values 


HERE are about seven types of sewing machines recognized and 

accepted today for home use, all with some special feature to 
recommend them, and all of types efficient and practical. 

In purchasing a machine one should consider the use that it will be 
put to, and buy the one which will do the work most effectually 
and easily. If a machine is to have constant use there is abso- 
lutely no economy in buying a cheap one: the smaller expendi- 
ture will soon be increased by frequent repairs and increasing 
dissatisfaction. Though a cheaper machine will probably do for 
occasional use the prospective purchaser should carefully consider 
all the “‘ whys and wherefores”’ of differentiy constructed machines. 

Double-thread machines may seem to do more secure stitching, 
but a single-thread machine can do secure stitching also if good 
thread is supplied and the machine is used with intelligent care. 

There is this to say for an automatic machine: it is light running, 
and its chain stitch is an advantage to home sewers, especially if 
running a sewing machine is not a thoroughly acquired accomplish- 
ment and the ripping of seams is frequently necessary. A chain 
stitch will not rip if securely fastened at the end of the seam; this is 
done by tying the threads or by running one or two stitches out 
beyond the material, then drawing the thread tightly. Automatic 
machines have an automatic tension which regulates itself to the 
stitch and the material being used. 

The sewing machine with a rotary hook is very simple in con- 
struction and has‘a continuous movement which makes it easier to 
run than other lock-stitch machines. 

The advance made in improvements to treadle machines has also 
extended to the hand machines, and today their practicability and 
usefulness make them a great advantage to the woman who, for 
various reasons, does not desire a foot-power machine. 











P Ankles Are 
Always in Style 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 15,1911 





Pretty 


—but they must be daintily hosed 
OTHING so quickly 


reveals the true gentle 
woman as the 
dress—and no detail is more 
important than hose. 


This is why so many 
women have always consid- 
ered it necessary to buy ex- 


pensive stockings. 


details of 


They 


found that only by paying 
high prices could they get 
the perfect fit that good 
taste absolutely demands. 


This is no longer true. 


Burson Hose ata medium 
price now offer perfect fit— 
and without a seam. 


All other fitted hose have 
their shape sewed in. This 
requires an extra and ex- 
pensive process and makes 
them cost more. 
of shaping also leaves seams 
that are not only evident and 
uncomfortable but are apt 
to pull apart leaving sudden 
and embarrassing holes. 


Burson Hose are the only 
kind in the world in which 
perfect shape is knit right 
in in the making. 

The Burson Knitting Com- 
pany have the only machines 
in the world that can kmit the fit 
right into the stocking. 


Burson Hose teach what real 


stocking fit and 
comfort are. 


This way 


i 






Made in three grades, cotton, 
lisle and mercerized at 25, 35 and 


50 cents the pair. 


If you cannot get them of your 


dealer, write us. 


Burson Knitting Company 


Rockford 


illinois 
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Dolly’s Economical Sewing Ways 


Suggested by Girls’ Letters About Between-Season Made-Overs 


EAR GIRLS: 

D Nearly every one I know has started right in to sew for dear 

life on pretty things to wear now that Christmas is over, and 
one of the prettiest and most fetching things I’ve seen lately is this 
muff, boa and cardcase, so particularly appropriate for an afternoon 
affair. Edith, whosent us the lovely ribbon-embroid- 
ered pins recently, designed the set and forwarded 
it with the sweetest little note, saying she thought the 
girls might like to see it. Isn’t it lovely? I wish you 
could all see it. The marabou. is of a soft dull 
brown shade, and the strips between are of cream- 
tinted satin with ribbon-embroidered flowers—roses 
and violets—with blue bowknots in between. The 
collarette matches the muff and is to be fastened in 
the front with a ribbon pin. Then 
the cardcase is a beauty, made 
of the same satin and embroidered 
in thesame pattern. The whole set 
is most effective, and so much 
more elegant than the average fur 
set. Bands of fur left over from a 
partly worn coat or set could be 
used in the same way. It is surely 
a balmy idea for the girl who did 
not get new furs for Christmas. 

Here is another fine idea from 
Maryland for an evening cape 
made from a black broadcloth 
skirt. The skirt had a front gore 
and circular side gores meeting in 
a seam at the middle of the back. 
This back seam was ripped apart 
and a circular two-piece evening 
cape pattern laid upon the skirt 
so that the edges of the cape fell 
along the middle fold of the front gore. 
After cutting it out the cape was too short, 
but an extra piece of black broadcloth 
on hand proved to be enough to lengthen 
it ten inches by cutting it in bias pieces 
and piecing it, but not enough to make 
a circular bottom. There was no time to 
send for more, so a circular bottom of 
twelve different pieces was made with all 
the piecings parallel on the same side of 
the cape. Then a black ribbon bow from 
a summer hat was cleaned and pressed and 
made into bands to cover the piecings. 
These were stitched on. Of course this 
border hid all the seams of the cloth piec- 
ings. A new lining of blue mercerized 
satin was bought, and some lovely dull 
gold cord on hand was used to trim the mili- 
tary collar. Black velvet ribbons to tie at 
the neck were finished with gold tassels, 
and here was a good-looking evening cape 
costing less than three dollars. 

And it was a very thoughtful Pennsyl- 
vania girl who made for herself a perfectly 
lovely new evening hat for less than a dollar. It would really 
be foolish to spend a great deal on a new hat at this time of the 
year; but sometimes a special occasion simply demands a new hat, 
and this time one had to come from somewhere without costing any- 
thing. So to her band-boxes went Janet. Therein she found a last 
summer’s hat with a huge bow of pink flowered ribbon. Act One was 
to clean and press the ribbon thoroughly, and it proved to be quite 
sufficient to cover entirely the top of a new frame of medium-sized 
round crown and spreading flat brim. Act Two: in another box 
was found some very filmy lace. This was washed and then dipped 
in coffee to give it the necessary cream tint before making a fine 
plaited ruffle to cover the brim from the base of the crown to the 
edge. Three-fourths of a yard of delicate pink velveteen was pur- 
chased. Act Three: to make a facing and a crushed band around the 
crown meeting the lace. There was also enough of the flowered 
ribbon to make a rosette and ends where the velvet band was joined. 
Can you imagine the effect? Really it was charming, and you could 
do the same thing with fancy silk; but whoever tries the idea 
must be careful to get the right shades of silk and velvet together. 


EALLY it is surprising what some girls can do. Now there’s 
Florence M who writes about a dark blue Panama cloth suit 
which she has worn for three years. It reminds me of my gray one 
that is hanging up in the garret awaiting a turn, and it looks now as 
if its time had come, like Florence’s blue coat suit. Hers was a 
plaited skirt and hip-length coat. The skirt was too short now, so 
she and her mother ripped it all apart, pressed, cleaned and turned it. 
The under side was in good condition, and the coat was transformed 
into the upper part of a one-piece dress. Then Mother plaited 
the skirt and hung it on the waist at the right length. She took 
off the old shawl coat collar and put three rows of stitching where it 
had been. Then came the problem of hiding the buttonholes—it 
had been a single-breasted coat. Mother sewed them up, and some 
braid trimming completely hid the holes and ornamented the front 
of the dress. A dark blue silk guimpe was made to wear with the 
dress, and the sleeves were turned and shortened and finished with 
turnback cuffs faced with blue silk. A blue silk undersleeve to the 
wrist was finally added and the dress was finished. The girls in the 
office where Florence is employed all thought it was a new gown. 
By-the-way, if you want to make one of these new caps to wear 
on your next skating party with Ned send me a stamped, addressed 
envelope and I will mail you a copy of the directions. 








Embroidered Cardcase 





Fancy Collarette of Marabou and Satin 





Marabou and Embroidered Satin Muff 





UR next contribution is from a girl in Minnesota, who was 
confined to the house with a sprained ankle, and it is simply 
delightful. It is a real, true “scrappy” story, right from the patch- 
bag, and nothing like it has been sent in for a long time. ‘‘The great, 
heaping pile. of faded, out-of-style, partly worn garments are all my 
own to convert into big balls of carpet rags. Then 
comes the fun of making those pretty braided rugs 
which are all the style just now. I get three dollars 
and a half for small rugs, and on up according to the 
size. I already have enough saved for my new suit 
and shoes, and there are still rags enough left for 
my new hat and gloves to match. In the scrap-bag 
was an old-fashioned knit ‘fascinator’ with great 
long tab ends containing such a nice lot of soft 
black worsted that a few evenings’ 
work with my crochet-hook made 
slippers for the entire family, from 
little Harold on up to a pair for 
Grandpa. An old felt table-cover 
made the slipper soles. I used 
two thicknesses and stitched them 
twice near the outer edge. 

“Next came a brown linen dress 
in the style of four summers ago. 
The jacket made a new shirtwaist 
for Sister, looking very dainty 
indeed after it was laundered, with 
its pretty embroidered collar and 
cuffs. Four of the plaited skirt 
breadths made hemstitched scarfs 
for the buffet, sideboard, library 
table and my brother’s dresser. 
The other breadth made a large, 
round, thirty-inch centerpiece for 
the dining-table and a smaller one 
for the fern-stand. I embroidered ‘them 
both with a maidenhair fern design in white 
floss, edging them with lace bought at 
a special sale. The old linen waist was 
made ina plaited style. After it was ripped 
apart and washed and pressed it made five 
pretty hemstitched doilies. The drawnwork 
design above the hem showed off beauti- 
fully because I used white floss (odd half 
skeins left from other fancy-work). The 
left-over scraps of linen made two pretty 
doilies for Auntie, a cushion-cover for 
Dick’s room, a pretty handkerchief-case 
for his grip, also a serviceable bag for his 
collars and cuffs. When the last scrap was 
utilized Dick gave three cheers for Aunt 
Polly’s old dress and so I felt doubly paid. 
Two old-style taffeta belts yielded up a store 
of seven dozen pretty little black silk cro- 
cheted rings, which take the place of 
crocheted buttons on my new poplin dress. 
And still Mother’s scrap-bag isn’t empty, 
but my ankle is well now, and so farewell 
till later. 

“P.S. Please tell the girls to sew small white Battenberg rings 
to the tapes in their underwear and they will have no further 
trouble with tapes pulling out of the casings. Best of all, the 
rings will launder perfectly with the garments. M.” 


OW those are really and truly made-overs that are worth while, 
and sometimes they beat new things. But the more the merrier. 
Eight girls out in Ohio have a clever little plan to help each other. 
Among the eight are a professional dressmaker, a milliner, a stenog- 
rapher, two musicians and three stay-at-home girls. All can sew 
more or less, and they agreed to meet at each other’s homes once a 
week, or as often as possible, and sew for the girl at whose house 
they visited. They began with the idea in view of getting their 
spring sewing done in good season, but they had such good times that 
they decided to keep it up and have made fancy-work for gifts and 
fairs as well. 

A bathing suit for a dollar was made by a North Carolina girl. 
The good parts of an old black silk raincoat were used for the blouse 
and skirt, and a new remnant of mohair, costing one dollar, provided 
the material for bloomers. Some narrow white braid made a very 
1 iat and a scarlet tie and cap were evolved from some 
old silk. 

A way to have a white evening coat came to a New York girl one 
morning upon waking. She had been given a lovely pair of white 
blankets, but needed only one of them on her bed. Now you can 
guess what she did with the other, in these days of fashionable 
woolly cloth wraps. 

A very dainty, serviceable and complete little sewer’s bag is shown 
next to the crocheted cap. It requires only half a yard of five-inch- 
wide ribbon, one yard of baby ribbon for strings, and a few squares 
of white flannel for needles, and any girl ought to be able to make 
one in an hour. 

And if ever any girl has been skeptical about the use of a man’s 
discarded silk hat let her take a good long look at the bag down in 
the corner. Once upon a time that bag was a hat. It is of black 
silk beaver, without the stiff frame, of course, with a new lining of 
green silk, and anybody might be proud to own one like it. 

I could tell you a lot more, but I think I won’t just now. 
With these new ideas and all the affairs that you must have on hand 
that I don’t know anything about I’m sure you'll all be busy enough 
until our next meeting. 


But I love to get letters. DOLLY. 


Sincerely, 





Your Choice for $1 


Genuine Hand Embroidered 


French Style Underwear 
UR advice is to buy both and send in 


your order today. We pay all mail or 
express charges to your town, no matter 
where you live. Simply send us the price of 
the garments, and if you do not consider them 
the greatest values you have ever seen, return 
them to us at our expense and we will refund 
your money. Read the detailed descriptions 


carefully. 


No. 24L80 This Exquisite Gown embodies the 
latest French idea with flowing - 
kimono sleeves and yoke de- 
signed in one piece. The yoke 
as well as sleeves has an 
effective and dainty design of 
enuine hand embroidery, "a ao 

Raerctaned scalloped edge F 
which acts also as a ribbon 
beading, with dainty baby rib- j 
bon tying in bows, around neck 
and flowing sleeves. Gown cut 
extra full, best quality white 
cambric—the popular ak 
slipover style. The Ona y 
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dainty simplicityand ff 
exquisite hand 
worked embroid- f 
erywillatonceap- // 
pealtothe refined /| 
taste of every fe 
woman. Sizes A.) 
14,15 and 16 | 
neck measure. ys x 
Our special “2% 
price—all mailor 

pos 1 charges 
paid by $1.00 
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This French Style of 


Hand Embroidered Combi- 
nation Corset Cover and Draw- 




















ae eS Samaees senes eee en . 
ers is made from a fine quality of Write 
white cambric. The artistic em- 4 
broidered design of the cover is % today 
genuine hand work. Embroidered 
scalloped edge around neck and arm for 


holes acts also as a ribbon beading 


through which is inserted delicate baby our 
ribbon, tying in bows at shoulders and 
front. Corset cover joined to drawers by free 


embroidered ribbon beading through 
which is inserted delicate satin ribbon. Cat- 
Full umbrella drawers finished with lawn 

ruffle with dainty embroidered scalloped al 
edge. Designed over the most approved og 
model to insure a perfect fit. The artistic 

French style and dainty hand worked design will please the 
most critical judge of fine lingerie. Sizes 32 to 44 bust meas- 
ure. Our special price—all mail or express $1 00 

° . 





charges paid by us 
No. 24 L 82 Same Style Combination with Corset Cover 


and Short Skirt instead of drawers. Sizes 32 to 44 bust 


measure. Our special price—all mail or ex- $1 00 
press charges paid by us . .... « oo . 


This Catalog is FREE 


Write today foracopy of this special mid- winter 
sale catalog. In addition to our special sale of 
muslin underwear it shows the latest Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue advance Spring and Summer 
styles for 1911in ladies’ shirt waists, suits, dresses, 
skirts, misses’ and children’s wear, infants’ wear, 
boys’ clothing, 
etc.; in” fact, is 
recognized as 
the authentic 
guide to the 
changes of 

ashion 
for the 
comin x 


season, 





































No woman should 
be without 
a copy 























. Write 
today for a 
»tton, ° 
Samed We copy of this 
guarantee | j 
satisfaction and 
your or refund money valuable catalog 
We pay We pay 
all mailor all mail or 
One of the New Crocheted Caps A Very Complete Sewing Bag Evening Bag of Silk Beaver a cxpeues 
yany to your _ BROADWAY, PRINCE & _ <r 
were ore es NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. 22222. 
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Correctly Making a Dress 


By Matilde Mittler 
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HEN we plan to make a durable suit the first consideration is 
Wi strength and wearing quality of the material we choose, and 

if it is an all-wool material it must be proved that it has been 
perfectly sponged. Expensive materials of first-class manufacturers 
are generally “needle-ready,” as the Germans say, but all other 
grades must be tested first. To test material sprinkle a sample with 
water and press with a hot iron. If it shows the water spots and 
loses its luster it has not been sponged, and this must be done before 
itis cut. In the large cities materials are sponged in the stores where 
they are purchased, but when this is not possible it may be done in 
the following way: 

Dip two muslin cloths large enough to cover the entire width of 
the material in cold water. Lay the dress material between these 
two cloths with the right side up. Smooth both the material and 
the muslin cloths with the hands until perfectly flat, and press with 
a hot iron until the dress material is thoroughly dry. This process 
of sponging will render woolen material impervious to dampness and 
water spots. It is also advisable to shrink linen and cotton goods 
before cutting by dipping into warm water and rolling between 
muslin cloths or in a Turkish towel until partially dry. They may 
then be ironed on the wrong side. To prevent skirts from drawing 
at the bottom the bindings or facings should be shrunk the same as 
the material. 


Cutting Materials Which Have a Nap or Figures 


N LAYING the patterns on the material for cutting the nap 

should always run down, except sometimes in the case of velvet or 
plush, when the material is cut with the nap running up, if in this 
way the play of color or shadow thrown by the pile is more beautiful. 
In cutting materials with large designs the figures should be matched 
at the seams as closely as possible, as it improves the appearance 
of the garment and gives a better outline to the form. To make a 
garment of a material with a large design 
requires one or two yards more than 


water, and ironed over this until dry. In this pressing process the 
iron should not be too hot, but great strength and weight should be 
put upon it. Lighter weight materials should be pressed over a soft 
cloth laid over the pressing-board, and the opened seams should be 
slightly dampened by dipping the fingertips in water when neces- 
sary. Very delicate materials, like crépe de chine, mousseline and 
satin, do not require dampening at all. Velvet‘and plush may be 
pressed by placing the material—with the open seam slightly 
dampened by the fingers—over the bristles of an ordinary clothes- 
brush, or by setting a hot iron on end and drawing over the face of 
it the dampened seam on the wrong side of the material. 


Three of the Most Important Things 


ay ry home sewers find it difficult to place the sleeve properly in 
the armhole. The highest curve of the sleeve should be set at 
the highest or rounding part of the shoulder, so that the shoulder 
point sets properly within the material provided forit. If the round- 
ing part of the sleeve is a little too far in front or back of the shoulder 
point it will cause a misfit in the entire sleeve, and make it unsightly 
as well as exceedingly uncomfortable. Care should also be taken 
that the armhole is not too large, for if it is it will pull the bodice 
out of shape. 

The making of the collar is also important. To get the form of 
the neck take a bias piece of tailor’s canvas higher and wider than 
the size of the throat. Pin the center of the strip to the bodice first 
at the front of the neck and then around each side, extending the 
strip to the middle of the back. Stretch it to fit the neck, and trim 
it off where it is too large. When properly adjusted crease it at the 
center of the back, take it off and cut along this creased line, 
allowing for a seam. 

The skirt is more difficult to make than the waist because the 
pattern conforms ‘ess to the lines of the body and more to prevail- 
ing style. The fashion governs the ap- 
pearance and requires much free art-in 





if a material with a smaller design were 
used, because of the matching at the 
seams, spoken of above. This is true, 


In buying any of these patterns be sure 
to ascertain if the pattern of the material 
is the same at both selvedges. Sometimes 
there is a difference which makes the 
correct cutting of the garment more diffi- 
cult and a yard or two extra for matching 
the seams necessary. 

The seams of a garment require careful 
pressing, as on this depends the appearance 
of a garment and, to a certain extent, the 
fit. Fora thick material like cloth coat- 
ing the seams should be spread out on an 
uncovered round wooden surface, opened 
with the iron or the finger, and then 
covered with a cloth wrung out of cold 





The New Spring Style Book 


also, of large plaids and striped patterns. Two hundred pages of styles are 

shown in this book, giving the best 
features of the spring fashions for 
women, young girls and children, as 
well as many pretty and practical de- 
signs in transfer patterns suitable for 
embroidery and braiding. 

This Style Book is mailed, postpaid 
(including a fifteen-cent LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL pattern), to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of the price, thirty- 
five cents. Order from your nearest 
dealer in patterns; or by mail, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


execution. Take the measurements of the 
waist, the hips and the length, and com- 
pare with those of the pattern before 
cutting. For both long and short skirts 
the “hang” is essential. This does not 
depend upon a system of cutting, but 
upon the graceful curves of all the lines, 
which must be shaped by an experienced 
hand. Not only the pattern must be 
perfect in form, but the making must also 
be well done. Care should be taken in 
the handling of bias and curved lines in 
the basting and sewing so that the seam 
lines of the pattern will not be stretched. 

Even though a pattern be good, if the 
treatment of the pattern and the chart 
directions be indifferent success cannot 
be assured without careful cutting and 








fineness of execution in all details. 





To Tell How Much Material You Need 


By Mrs. Ralston 


sary in order to calculate correctly the amount of material 

required in the making of different garments. There are 
three standard widths of materials, known as single width, double 
width and extra wide. Silks and velvets come in the narrow and the 
extra wide widths. Woolen and worsted goods are made in the 
single and double widths. 


A KNOWLEDGE of the widths of the various materials is neces- 


The Widths of Woolen Materials 


Habit cloth, covert cloth, melton cloth, tweeds and homespuns, as well 
as suitings, come 50, 54 and 56 inches wide. 

Vicuna cloth—which is especially beautiful this season, as it is very 
soft and has a lovely satin luster—comes 50, 54 and 56 inches wide. 

Ratine—a new material with a rough surface which yet is soft—comes 
46 inches wide. 

Serge in the less expensive qualities comes 36 inches wide, and in better 
qualities 44, 50 and 54 inches wide. 

Cashmere comes 36 and 42 inches wide. 

Nun’s veiling comes 36 and 44 inches wide. 

Alpaca ranges from 36 to 54 inches wide. 

Mohair ranges from 36 to 54 inches wide. 


These materials are all used for suits and cloaks with the ex- 
ception of the last four, which are dress materials, serge being 
used for both purposes. Know the width you are buying before 
deciding on the amount required. 


Widths of Silk-and-Wools 


Silk-and-wool crépe comes 43 inches wide. 

Eolienne comes 40 and 42 inches wide. 

Paisley designs come 44 inches wide. 

Novelties with embroidered figures or figured satin weaves come 43 
inches wide. 


The Widths of Silks 


Satins in white and black come 19, 20, 22, 27,36 and 42 inches in width. 

Broché silks, which are new, showing large embroidered figures which 
sometimes are of gold and silver threads, come 40 inches wide. 

Satin charmeuse comes 42 and 44 inches wide. 

Brocaded satin comes 21, 27 and 44 inches wide. 

Persian marquisette comes 44 inches wide. 

Foulard comes 23 and 44 inches wide. 

Bordered foulard comes 42 inches wide. 

Crépe comes 24 and 40 inches wide. 

Merveilleux ranges from 22 to 42 inches wide. 

Pongee comes 21 and 36 inches wide. 


Some novelties in silk are: 


Voile de soie, which comes 42 inches wide. 
Pompadour crépe comes 24 inches wide. This has the most beautiful 
borders, and is pretty used as a trimming as well as for scarfs. 


Voile broché comes 44 inches wide: a soft, transparent material 
embroidered in fair-sized figures. 

Bordered chiffon comes 53 inches wide. 

Crépe velours comes 40 inches wide. 


These materials are used for house and evening dresses as well as 
for evening wraps. As there are decided variations in the widths 
the lengths required for dresses vary greatly. 


Widths of Cotton Materials 


Linen comes 27 and 36 inches wide. 
Calico and print come 24 inches wide. 
Gingham comes 27 and 32 inches wide. 


Lawn, fancy muslin, piqué, madras and galatea come 27 inches wide. 
Percale comes 36 inches wide. 


These are the regular stock materials which may be purchased 
throughout the year. 

Novelties which are used for evening as well as for summer dresses, 
and which may be found in the shops now, are: 


Cotton marquisette, which comes 32 and 42 inches wide. 
Embroidered batiste: 32 and 42 inches wide. 

Bordered marquisette robes: 56 inches deep. 

Printed French organdy: 32 inches wide. 

Printed silk muslin: 27 inches wide in bordered effects. 
Bordered voile: 45 inches wide. 


The scant, slim lines of the new dresses require but little of these 
bordered materials, as frequently some of the length (in materials 
45 and 56 inches deep) may be used for the waist, while the breadth 
forms the main part of the skirt. 


The Widths of Linings 


The materials which are used for linings include: 


Mercerized cotton. which comes 36 inches wide, and in some qualities 


* 42 and 54 inches wide. 


Percaline, sateen and cambric come 36 inches wide. 
French lawn comes 40 inches wide. 

Silk-finished lawn comes 32 inches wide. 
Cotton-backed satin comes 36 inches wide. 


Linings to be used with the more expensive materials should 
always be soft silks, such as satin, taffeta or pongee. For very hand- 
some gowns the best dressmakers use satin charmeuse and merveil- 
leux, the latter being much used in the lining of coats. Brochés 
and, brocades are also used by the better class of tailors for the 
well-made tailored clothes. The quality of the material used for 
thé garment lining is of importance not only for the general wear- 
ing qualities, but also because a firm, good-quality material is easier 
to fit than flimsy goods. 
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These Are Not 
Ordinary Dates 


You know how good even 
ordinary dates taste. But 
just think of some so much 
more delicious and luscious 
than any you ever ate, that 
it is almost impossible to im- 
agine, and, sure enough, you think of 


yomedar,, 


Golden Date 


Buy some today. ‘They are the choicest of 
the choice yield of Arabia’s gardens; come 
carefully wrapped in oiled paper and packed in 
dust-proof cartons (never sold in bulk). 

In color, softness, moisture and taste they 
excel any other dates to be bought anywhere. 

Dromedary Dates are for sale by good gro- 
cers and fruiterers. 


For 10 cents, to cover expenses, we 
will mail a special sample carton 


Send for Cook-Book, Free 


A collection of 100 prize recipes 
for preparing dates, figs, cocoa- 
nut, raisins, etc. These are 
favorite dishes of the best cooks 
in the land, 

THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. B, Beach and 

Washington Stree : 

New York 














QUALITY 


Seventy Five 


All Wool Dress Serge 


A standard, staple dress and suit fabric supe- 
rior to any other serge in the market at the price. 

Made in the dressmakers’ width especially 
for use in family. Ask to see it. 


WIDTH ( Look for fancy white selvage ) Retails 
44 < and the number 75 stamped > 75¢ 
INCHES | thereon every few yards. per yard 
A full line of shades 
Made by the well-known 

















HAMILTON WOOLEN COMPANY 8 

x Which also makes the famous re) 
= 

The BEST g 
be staple S 
7 > 


Half-Wool 


Dress Fabric 
25 cts. 


per yard 
This cloth has a poplin weave and is made in 
a full line of shades, of which Black, Cream and 
Navy Blue are fast and will not crock. 
Launders well. 


Tf you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer, write us and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 
DURABLE 





























A solid-braided 
all cotton clothes line 
—made, first of all, to give 
/ ~y | service; and then to pro- 
4 tect the clothes from chafing and 
staining, and the hands from be- WY 
coming scratched, splintered orchafed. 


S My I L k CLOTHES 
tver LQ@RC “LINE 
Has a surface very smooth and even—the clothes- 
pins get a firm hold and can’t slip. Will outlast a 
dozen cheap lines and keep the clothes in a better 
condition. Silver Lake is the accepted standard 
in U. S. Government braided cord specifications. 2 
50 ft. 30c; 75 ft.45c; 100 ft.60c. Atmostdealers Jf 
or direct from us, prepaid on receiptofprice. £ 
Write for Free Sample. 
SILVER LAKE Co. 
60 Chauncy 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Originators of Solid Ta 
SS Braided Cord. ha 
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Braided, 
Lasts Years 





r—— SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY—— 


Order all of your periodicals through Bennett. 
New Catalogue, containing CLUB OFFERS, 
Free. Send Bennett your name and address today. 


BENNETT'S MAGAZINE AGENCY, 177 Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Home-Sewers Discoveries 


Some Hints From Home Dressmakers 





















































to any other corset-cover, nightdress or chemise pattern than 

the garment for which they were actually designed, but a 
slight change will make them applicable to other garments. Let me 
tell you how this change may be made with the least possible 
trouble. Cut the particular border or scallop section at each point, 
as shown by the dotted lines of the third illustration below, so that 
the pattern may be curved more or less as suggested by the fourth 
and fifth illustrations. Fortunately the decorative portion of the 
design is usually made so that it is adaptable to many garments 
and, with the slight change of scalloped outline about the shoulders 
and armholes, the entire design may be successfully used on various 
garments. It is noticeable that on much of the hand embroidery 
done by the lingerie makers of France the scallop is extremely shal- 
low both in its general outline and in the depth of its buttonhole 
stitches. It takes on the shape of the shallow scallop, rather than 
the crescent-shaped scallop shown below, and a trial of the two will 
show that French thrift has chosen the way that is most rapidly 
accomplished. 


Mex beautiful needlework transfer designs are difficult to fit 


“From a Seven-Gored Skirt may be made a neat sacque, hav- 
ing very much the appearance of a shirtwaist when worn,” writes a 
Pennsylvania woman. ‘Use a front-closing shirtwaist pattern as a 
guide, cut the back of the waist from the front of the skirt, placing 
the upper part of the pattern toward the hem of the skirt. The 
front-gore seams will give a panel effect to the back of the waist. 
The back gores of the skirt will cut the fronts of the sacque, and the 
side gores will make the elbow sleeves. Turnback cuffs, a round, flat 
collar and a belt should be made of some contrasting material, and 
the belt should be attached at the waist- 
line across the back, fastening in front 


A Comfortable Sleeping Jacket for any one who sleeps with the 
windows open, or for a convalescent, may be made of a discarded 
bathrobe or a worn blanket. From any plain shirtwaist pattern cuta 
loose-fitting Eton or zouave-shaped jacket, extending it to the waist- 
line and well up around the neck. Sew into the large armholes loose 
one-piece sleeves without fullness at the top, finish the seams with a 
herringbone stitch and bind all the edges with a narrow wash ribbon. 


A Busy Girl Advises When Marking the Perforations in a pat- 
tern for tucks and plaits with thread that one make a continuous 
line before cutting the thread, with a double stitch at each perfora- 
tion instead of one running stitch. Then cut the thread between the 
perforations, and the tedious re-knotting of the thread is eliminated, 
saving much time and patience. 


“Make Your Own Block Patterns,” advises a Ph ladelphia 
woman. Every sewing-room should be supplied with certain extra 
heavy manila paper patterns which are reliable stand-bys. They 
are usually pierced with square or circular openings and suspended 
on hooks screwed into the wall. Their ever-ready quality gives them 
a decided advantage over those in the hidden depths, the very 
bottom, of the pattern bag. It is not suggested that these heavier 
shapes supplant the constant supply of temporary tissue-paper pat- 
terns. The block pattern is recommended as a practical perma- 
nency in home dressmaking. It applies to such articles as belts, 
pockets and cuffs, and stock collars fitted to different members of a 
family. In heavy paper may be reproduced a skirt, a shirtwaist or 
a sleeve pattern which has been tested; or, again, each individual 
fitted blouse pattern with its separate pieces marked with the 
owner’s initials. This idea, developed 
for professional establishments, is appli- 





with a buckle.’’ Co. 


J ~~ cable to the home sewing-room, where 





A Comfortable Pair of bedroom slip- 
pers, commonly known as “mules,” 


its success will soon be proved. 


The Outside Appearance of the Belt 


Stem Buttons in Ball or oblong shape 





were made by covering thick lambswool require larger buttonholes than flat 
soles with pink satin, though a Louisine RS buttons with or without stems. A busy 
Showing the Inside Finish 


ribbon would answer; then the toes 
were fashioned from Dresden ribbon. 
These were lined with satin and slightly gath- 
ered all around the edge that met the sole. At Y 
the point where the foot slips in the Dresden \ H 


—— 





woman who made the mistake of cutting 
buttonholes to fit a flat button and then 
purchased a ball-shaped stem button wishes 
: { to advise other home sewers of this fact. When 
Re BE _ the material of a garment is soft and ravels 





ribbon toe section was shirred and sewed into 
a band of pink ribbon, an inch-and-a-quarter 
width being used. 
—~ 
“When Making Wash Dresses,” writes a 
California reader, “‘I always buy an extra yard 
or so of dress goods; also two or three yards 
more than is required of the dress trimming, 
and thus have something to remodel the gown 
with next season. I refer especially to white 
dresses, of which we women who live in warm climates 
cannot have too many. By putting in new sleeves, 
and adding a little more lace trimming in a new way 


to the waist, a dress of a good quality of white dotted oO D 
ae A 


muslin is now doing duty for the fourth year.” 


The Straight Transfer Pattern 


Curved for Armhole Shaping 


easily the smaller the buttonhole the better; 
hence the advisability of judgment in the selec- 
tion of buttons. 

A Double Use for cast-off lingerie waists was 
found by a Southern school-teacher. The short, 
rather full sleeves of a last summer’s waist 
were cut out and the tops hemmed. With an 
elastic run through the hem the sleeves made 
excellent protectors for aclean waist. The body 

of the old waist made a neat corset-cover, closed in 
L. ) the back, the only new material being a scrap of 

lawn which made the peplum, and the lace edging 
JD which finished the neck. 


Bretelles, Berthas and Yoke Collars for little 


“Wool Skirt Braid or Binding for |. cluit skirt Lapped for a Deep Curve girls’ dresses are more practical and easier to hand!c 


should be shrunk before being sewed to the skirt,” 

says a busy girl in Illinois. If this advice is followed there will be 
no danger of the braid’s drawing up and spoiling the shape of the 
skirt around the lower edge the first time it is worn out in the rain. 
To shrink skirt braid dip it in warm water until thoroughly wet, 
shake out the water, do not wring, then press with a warm iron 
between two cloths. 


The Belt that widens at the center back is the most successful 
“‘cover-all” where blouse and skirt join. Left unlined, except for its 
backing of the thinnest quality of unbreakable tailor’s canvas, it will 
slip neither up nor down far enough to disclose the joining of waist 
and skirt. This is due to its slope and pliability. The belt is two 
inches wide at the center back and narrows gradually toward the 
ends, where its width measures but one inch. It will fit more snugly 
to the figure and will remain in place with more certainty if the 
inside silk lining is omitted. Lay the cloth smoothly over a straight 
strip of tailor’s canvas cut the exact size required. Turn down the 
edges of the cloth over the canvas, baste, press, and stitch the 
belt with a perfect tailor finish and then catstitch the under edges 
to the canvas, as shown in the ‘llustrations above. One end is 
finished neatly with turned edges and stitching if it is to be slipped 
through a buckle. Both ends are left raw if they are to be held by 
a clasp. This shape makes a most successful belt for wear with 
cloth and washable cotton dresses. 


“When Shirtwaist Cuffs Fray at the Edges,” writes a Southern 
girl, “‘cover these edges with a narrow bias binding stitched neatly 
on the edge. After being laundered this binding is hardly noticeable.” 


The Difficulty Usually Experienced in Marking the length of a 
skirt may be overcome if the following method is used: Completely 
finish the skirt at the waist, then put it on, and with a yardstick 
placed on the floor mark at close intervals an even distance up a line 
that will be below the rounded line of the hips. Take the skirt off, 
and with the stick or a tape-measure mark an even distance all the 
way around from the line below the hips to the required length of 
skirt. Skirts marked this way will always hang correctly. . 


From the Skirt Sections of a Man’s White Shirt may be cut a 
pair of drawers for a small child, using the back for the drawers sec- 
tions and the fronts for the ruffles. If because of the size required 
both the back 
and front of the 


: when laundering if made separate from the hody of 
the dress, uicn .."*-*" hy huttons and buttonholes, or by ball and 
socket fasteners. The buttous .°~)* ~“*-thle, thus making a neat 
trimming for the dress in addition to being useful; or, like the 
fasteners, the buttons and buttonholes may be concealed by an 
insertion band or arranged on an under lap or fly. 


For a Dark Gingham or Percale House Dress wth a white 
tucked material or all-over embroidery yoke it is better to make 
the yoke separate, so that another may be readily substituted, as 
the white yoke will become soiled before the dark dress. To do this 
sew a beading on both yoke and waist, catching them together with 
narrow white linen tape. 


Men’s Plain Negligee Shirts may be cut over into infants’ slips, 
opening down the center front, cutting the little front sections from 
the fronts of a shirt, and the back ones from the back of a shirt. 
Then use the pieces left over from the back for the broad facing or 
narrow band trimming which may be placed around the neck and 
down the sides of the fronts in kimono style. The sleeves may easily 
be cut from the sleeves of the shirt, and there should be sufficient 
material left over to finish them with a wide band to correspond 
with the fronts. 


When Joining Strips of Embroidery for Yokes, cuffs, collars, 
etc., a quick, easy way is to lay a strip of thick blotting-paper 
between the edges to be joined, stitching by machine close to the 
edge of the embroidery. Tear out the blotting-paper, turn back the 
raw edges and stitch close to the edge, then cut away the remaining 
free edges and an open stitch is left which resembles hemstitching 
more than it does machine work, and makes a pretty finish. This 
same method may be applied to false hems and seams, giving the 
effect of seam beading. 


From an Old Gingham or Seersucker Skirt may be made a 
convenient laundry or scrap bag by sewing up the bottom of the 
skirt and running a cotton tape through the belt, buttonholing 
the ends of the belt where the tape is put through. The placket of 
the skirt makes the opening. 


If a Deep Flounce or Wide Ruffle is to be sewed on a skirt or 
petticoat, measure the width of the flounce or ruffle and then mark 
with thread or 
tailor’s chalk a 





shirt are neces- 
sary for the 


drawers sections to which any JOURNAL reader is cordially invited to contribute. From one to five dollars 
then the ruffles will be sent for any idea accepted, the price depending upon its practicability and value. 
may be cut from 


the sleeves of 
the shirt,or 
may be of em- 
broidery or lace 
edging. 





NoTE—This department is an ‘‘ Exchange’’ of ideas—of any helpful sewing hint, 


But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly: 
just the hint itself, or send a picture or a sketch of it, to 
The Editor of ‘‘ HomE-SEwers’ DIscovERIEs’’ 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia 


line around the 
skirt this same 
width from the 
lower edge. The 
flounce may 
then be sewed 
along the line 
and will fall 
just to the bot- 
tom of the skirt. 
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Home Beautiful 


Just as you are care- 
ful in the selection of 
books, be also choice 
in the matter of book- 
cases. 

Whether your library 
be large or small is 
not so important as the 
fact that it should re- 
flect correct judgment 
in the matter of fur- 
nishings. 

A mind distracted by ugly 
or obtrusive furniture, cannot 


really enjoy reading, no mat- 
ter how interesting the books. 


Globe SWernicke 
Elastic Bookcases 


stand for conformity to /ast- 
ing style, rather than variation 
with passing fancy—you can 
obtain exact duplicate units 
at any future time as your li- 
brary grows and needs more 
bookcase room. 

The Individual Library is a new 
GlobeWernicke idea— it means your 
books in your own room in book- 
cases to match the other furniture 
in the apartment. 


“The World’s Best Books” Free 


This valuable book gives dis- 
tinguished scholars’ lists of the 5, 
10, 25, 50 and 100 ‘‘best books’’ 
for children and adults. 











Mile 


Booklovers will find much 
to commend in the meaty 
volume entitled ‘‘The 
World’s Best Books.”’ 

— Chicago Record-Herald. 


This book, with the latest 
Globe“Wernicke Bookcase catalogue, 
beautifully illustrated in colors, 
will be sent postpaid in return for 
the coupon below. 


The Globe Wernicke Co. 
Dept. A, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


Branches: New York, 
Washington, 





Please send me “The 
ff World's Best Books,’’ 
also your 1911 Catalogue. 





















J My library contains vols. 
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How to Braid Correctly 


By Catherine Hall 


you choose to put into it. It is altogether worth while to look 

more closely into this form of trimming, which has had a 
remarkable revival during several past seasons. Braiding is an art, 
and, happily, not a lost one. It is difficult to bury a decorative 
thing so successfully that the craftsmen of this day of revivals 
cannot unearthit. In carrying out a design with ornamental cord or 
flat strip braid we follow closely the decorative methods of the 
early Arabians, whose decorative skill ran into braiding to the extent 
that their coats were fairly covered with gold and color in surface 
decoration. 

We think we have improved on ancient methods, however, by 
eliminating the unnecessary, and putting a little touch of real beauty 
in the right place. A single motif, or a section of a border done in a 
good design, may be all that a garment demands. More elaborate 
braiding is frequently an embar- 
rassment of riches, and seems only 
to confuse the eye, and therefore 
detracts from the general effect. 

There is much in the braided 
gown that does not appear at the 
first glance. When we search for 
the meaning of anything and study 
its intricacies we immediately grow 
more critical, and develop an ap- 
preciation for the best expression. 
Braiding, like most things, may be 
good or bad. The usual braided 
dress is undisguisedly bad. Many 
like this form of trimming because 
it is rich looking and inexpensive 
in actual money, and, although it 
is work which seems exceedingly simple of execution—and is so in 
reality—ease in braiding can only come with practice. To think 
out a design and try to copy it develops surprising difficulties for 
the amateur. It is a work that grows rapidly, and for this reason 
it holds a fascination for the worker. To be really effective it 
must be skillfully done, as even the best designs, when pushed 
carelessly to a finish, lose character in every twist and twirl. This 
work, to be at its best, calls for the most careful thought, as well 
as the deft fingers of the fancy-worker. 


Yor may ask: “What’s in a bit of braiding?” Just whatever 


F YOU study braiding patterns you will find them to be either 

round or angular in general character; spreading or compact; 
simple or complicated. Designs may be straight-running, crossed or 
interwoven. They are rarely other than conventional, but frequently 
are true to some historic lines from which real ornament is drawn. 
To retain the spirit of the design is the essence of correct and 
appreciative decoration with cord or braid. 

The left thumb is a valuable instrument in the sewing on of braid. 
Braid that is carelessly held will go “wobbling” anywhere except in 
the right direction, and these con- 
stant small deviations from the 
marked-out design will produce an 
irregular, characterless piece of +) 8 
work. Keep the braid firmly 
pressed under the left thumb and it 
will assume a half circle to a nicety, 
or it may be turned into an almost 
perfect angle, provided the right 
hand does its share of work in the 
sewing. The sewing stitches used 
in braiding should be small, even, 
and stuck completely through to 
the under side of the background, 
reaching almost to the surface of 
the braid on the upper side. Draw 
the thread evenly but not tight, 
and at sharp turns secure the braid 
with back stitches. It is easier to 
braid with sewing silk,and the shade 
should match the braid perfectly. 
Do not full the braid, nor should it 
ever be stretched in the sewing. 


CONTINUOUS line is no 

longer an unvarying rule in 
developing a braiding pattern. We 
have learned to pierce an opening 
with a stiletto and push the cut 
end of braid through to the wrong 
side of the material, making a neater finish and thus enlarging the 
field of the designer. The end on the wrong side should be well 
fastened so that it will not ravel. 

Many patterns showing short lines and separate motifs in 
conjunction with a continuous flowing line are intended for a com- 
bination of embroidery or beadwork with braiding. In fact, the 
interspersing of all manner of effective stitches and the introducing 
of many colors in a single design have added to the richness of both 
intricate and simple patterns. This is not an innovation, but part 
of the revival and an adaptation of the handwork of long ago to 
our present somewhat barbaric and indifferently thought-out color 
schemes in dress. In some cases the silk, cotton or linen floss, and 
even the worsted carpet-yarn now used for embroidery with charm- 
ing and unusual results, are worked in while the fabric is held in a 
hoop and before the braidwork is begun. Some designs show inset 
patches of transparent net, darned or beaded, and held in place by 
the braid which surrounds them. 

Beads of various sizes, large and small, round and oval, contribute 
color in opaque or iridescent glass, and even wood and rubber beads 
are used. An ideal way of introducing a rich color note upon an 
evening gown is the filling in of whole open spaces in the braided 
motif with tiny beads. Designs suitable for this purpose are shown 
in the accompanying illustrations, numbered 1 and 2, at the top 
of this page. They can readily be sewed upon thin material if the 
thread is carried underneath from one bead to another. 

For the more ordinary work soutache is the braid best known and 
most used, and almost all patterns will accommodate one of its 
several widths. Satin “rat-tail,’’ with its not too pleasant name, is 
a round cord which has lately been introduced in America. Rat- 
tail braid requires in the sewing deliberate concealing of the stitches 
between the cord and the material. The standing of a flat braid on 
its edge is a clever trick in braidwork that has not been tried to any 
great extent in this country, except in the making of round disks. 
It isextremely pretty in appearance when combined with flat braiding, 
and not difficult after a few trials. 

Washable white cotton braids occupy a fixed place in the econom- 
ical decoration of the summer wardrobe, provided they are chosen 








3—Esyptian Motif for Embroidery With Braid 
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4—Braid and Beads Follow a Greek Pattern 





bALALAL/ 


6—Braid in Connection With Pyramid Stitch 


POCOPOPOM 


7—Two Braids Interlaced in Saracenic Pattern 


ARAN I SI SIS 


8—The Simplest Form of Ribbon Design 


with an eye to their laundering possibilities. If a braid is too thick 
it will pucker when washed, making it impossible to iron to the 
desired smoothness. The narrowest cotton braid makes a pretty 
trimming on chambray and piqué for little girls’ dresses, while flat 
white Hercules braid is more boyish for blouse suits. 


T IS not only the braid that concerns us, but the actual fabric of 
the background as well. Each material shows its own peculiarities 
as we work, and a few words of help in advance may facilitate the 
carrying out of patterns on such materials as velvet, satin, net and 
chiffon. The pile of the velvet is apt to throw aside the braid and 
thus prevent the accurate following of the design. If this fact is 
grasped at the beginning it will readily be seen that such smooth 
braids as satin rat-tail will add to the difficulty. A flat braid like 
soutache will facilitate the work, which, in this case, is sometimes 
done with cotton thread, instead of 
silk, to prevent the slipping. 

Braiding on velvet should invari- 
ably be done over a stamped or 
traced pattern. If the stamping 
cannot be accomplished, and if the 
pattern to be worked out is a small 
motif or a simple design with few 
lines, it may be traced upon the 
velvet by the following method: 
Fasten the velvet, face downward, 
on a drawing-board with thumb- 
tacks. Use them at the corners 
and at various points between to 
insure absolute firmness and flat- 
ness. Make acopy on tracing paper 
(which is tougher than tissue paper) 
of the design you want to transfer. Fasten this against the wrong 
side of the velvet with more thumb-tacks, and then, with a soft 
lead pencil, sharpened to a blunt point, trace the design most care- 
fully upon the back of the velvet. It will leave no mark there, but 
if the pressure is even and firm the entire pattern will be found 
upon the right side of the velvet in depressed lines. 

You can readily follow these lines if you handle the fabric care- 
fully, because, as you know, it would almost be necessary to steam 
the velvet to remove these depressions. These slightly sunken 
lines assist the braid to fall into place as you work and make the 
home-traced pattern actually better than the stamped one. 


ATIN is a difficult material to braid on because of its gloss, and 

also because it is likely to pucker beneath the work. You can only 
prevent the slipping of the braid by carefully holding it and by 
accurate sewing. The pucker is often caused by using braid that is 
too heavy—for instance, one of the wide, heavy qualities of soutache 
on satin is an almost impossible combination. For a more certain 
result use a narrow, silky, pliable braid for a fairly heavy satin. 

To braid on net you will need a 
pattern on tracing paper. This 
should be basted against the back 
of the strip of net so that the 
pattern will show through. Baste 
several lines of extra stitches 
through the center of the net so as 
to keep the weave of this delicate 
fabric straight while you are braid- 
ing. Back stitches are a necessity 
when sewing braid upon any open- 
meshed material. For chiffon work 
there may be fewer back stitches, 
but there must be more °ccia-c 
basting upon the temporary paper 
foundation. 

Developing a braid design with- 
out the customary stamped-out 
pattern on a background is some- 
times actually necessary when it is 
advisable to work upon a finished 
garment from which the marks 
cannot be removed. Skill in this 
branch of braiding is largely due to 
an educated choice of the design. 
Efforts made in this direction have 
proved that the designs most capa- 
ble of being copied by the eye are 
of the simplest lines that have 
originated back in the early days 
of Greece or Egypt, as shown here in illustrations 3,4,5 and 6. A 
touch of embroidery or beadwork, often used, adds to their beauty 
without complicating the actual braiding. 

Some primitive outlines which are shown on this page illustrate 
the more simple application of braid with beading or embroidery. 
To follow these designs without a stamped design use a measuring- 
card with the spaces accurately marked. After a little practice with 
the card one soon acquires facility and skill in original work. In 
developing unstamped patterns beads or embroidery stitches are 
added after the braiding is completed. 
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HEN braid of two tones is interlaced, as in the seventh ‘llus- 

tration, two strands are carried along side by side, and two 
threaded needles are used. Many of the simplest designs will sug- 
gest easy arrangements for turning the corners in cuffs, sailor 
collars, and pockets, or for the square on a bretelle or tunic. 

Designs involving the loop should be avoided by those who braid 
without stamped lines, unless skilled in this line of work. The circu- 
lar twist or loop is a deceptive thing, giving the impression of ease 
but necessitating a continuous turning of the garment, while it 
carries with it no possibility of measuring the size of the loops for 
accuracy. 

The ribbon design shown in the last illustration (No. 8), in 
which the braid laps over upon itself at every turn, makes an 
interesting decoration for children’s clothes or women’s blouses, 
and one which is very simple to follow without a pattern by mark- 
ing off the distance between the spaces with pins, and carefully 
measuring the length of the braid between the turns. 

The first and second braiding details in the upper group are 
especially suitable for outlining a yoke or sleeve ends in the kimono 
type of blouse combining thin, supple silk braid with rubber or 
porcelain beads. On a dark blue material use braid to match 
with coral-tinted beads, while beads in bright emerald green would 
make an effective bit of color on a black or taupe. 

No transfer patterns of these designs can be supplied: each one is 
so simple in character that the design can be followed without a 
pattern by complying with the few directions given above. 


No Kitchen Complete 
Without a Meat and 
Food Chopper 


Time and again economical housewives have 
made up their minds to have Hamburg Steak 
for the morning or evening meal. 

- But just because they didn’t like the idea of 
buying the meat ready-chopped they have gone 
without this tempting, delicious dish. 

Now all these women can have juicy Ham- 
burg Steak, Curries and Croquettes, besides 
dozens of other appetizing chopped dishes (in 
many cases made from left-overs) by using the 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Meat and Food Chopper 


This wonderful machine aids in preparing all 
dishes where the food must be cu¢ into small 
pieces. In fact, it is the only Meat and Food 
Chopper that really cuts. And it does it in a 
neat and cleanly way that will delight you. 

The secret of this lies in the four-bladed steel 
cutting knife which revolves against the in- 
side surface of a perforated steel plate. 

Insist upon getting the “Enterprise.” You'll 
never be satisfied with any other make. 


For Sale at Department, Housefurnishing 
and Hardware Stores 
Everywhere 

















Made in 45 sizes and 
styles for hand, steam 
and electric power. 
No. 5, Small Family 
Size, $1.75; No. 1¢, 
Large Family Size, 
$2.50. 


Our Famous 
Recipe Book 
**The Enterprising House- 
keeper,’’ containing over 200 
valuable recipes and helpful 
kitchen hints, will be sent to 


anyone for 4 cents in stamps. 
Address 


THE ENTERPRISE 
MFG. CO. OF PA. 
Dept. 13, 
Philadelphia, 
Pa. 











The Original American Department Store. 


MACYS 


6th Ave. 35th St. 


GRFAT JANUARY SALE 


Our buyers have been preparing for months 
to make this the most successful offering of 
the newest things in wearing apparel, wash 
goods, table and bed linens and household 
supplies in our history. Every woman 
should have our special catalogue for this 
money-saving event. 


Best Qualities Newest Styles 
Lowest Prices 


For 53 Years Macy Has Stood for 


1st Underselling Supremacy. 
2nd Honesty in every transaction. 
3rd Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money refunded. 
All summed up in “ QUALITY combined 


with ECONOMY.” Our great January Sale 
Catalogue will be sent to you free upon request. 


Write for January Catalogue No.904 











| R.H. MACY & CO., New York__| 
























Every Prospective Mother * 
Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘ fine form ’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back —no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 

ree Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 

writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to yourorder. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts —If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous 8 & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. 














Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 











MAJOLICA ART POTTERY 
Made by DELPHIN MASSIER, France. Resplendent colors, 


unapproached models. All styles and . Great variety. For 
ornament and utility. WILHELM & DESCENYI. 10 W. 83rd 8t., 
New York; CHRISTIAN J. DIERCEX, 8 Barclay St., New York 
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The New Wash Fabrics 


By Edith M. Burtis 























than a peep at the new wash fabrics. The progress made in 

the weaving and coloring of cotton goods is marvelous, and 
quite in keeping with the progress to be seen in all other branches of 
manufacturing. In fact we may safely say that the manufacturing 
of cotton fabrics today is an art, including the weaves we have 
always thought of in silk-and-wool textures, and that in conse- 
quence. these fabrics are each season playing a larger part in women’s 
and children’s apparel. This is a step in the right direction, and I 
believe women are rapidly awakening to the advantage as well as 
to the beauty of garments that can be laundered. 

Allthe familiar materials are to be found, but in new and improved 
effects, the weaves more perfect and the colors more beautiful—if 
that is possible—than ever before. Many of the unusual colors and 
color combinations previously seen only in costly silks are now to be 
had in silk-and-cotton weaves and in cotton fabrics. This is espe- 
cially true of the plain colors, which follow closely the color card for 
silks and silk-and-wool materials, and in the beautiful floral patterns 
which exquisitely portray the same effects as were shown in the 
expensive silks for this winter’s use. As is 
usual for wash goods in summer there are no 
fixed rules nor favorites; one may choose what 
is most becoming. 


N: STRONGER incentive for spring sewing seems necessary 


Novelties in the Sheer Materials 


HE sheer materials, such as batiste, dimity 
and organdy, are more sheer and dainty 

than last year, and the organdy is especially 
so. The objectionable stiffness or “dressing” 
with which this material was formerly weighted 
is no longer there, and the result is a beautiful, 
soft fabric which does not require pressing 
every time the garment is worn. Floral pat- 
terns of all sizes are shown in large quantities, 
and, as usual, fine stripes of colored thread and 
polka-dot embroidered patterns will be used. 

The Honiton lace stripe has been revived, 
having all the beauty of former weavings, with 
the charm of being more sheer, and in delicately tinted and floral 
effects, as well as in white. Women’s afternoon dresses and little 
girls’ frocks made of this material need little or no trimming aside 
from a fine lace edging at neck and wrists, as the lacy stripes give a 
daintiness of effect wholly sufficient for the simple clothes women 
are now wearing. This material is twenty-seven inches wide and 
retails at from twenty-five to thirty cents a yard. 

Another novelty is the Nottingham tulle. This is a round-mesh 
net which comes in white or tinted grounds, with floral designs 
resembling the organdy patterns. The transparency of this material 
makes it an especially happy choice to wear over the colored lawn or 
silk slips which young women use so charmingly. These tulles need 
little or no trimming, making them fairly inexpensive. The width 
is thirty inches and the price one dollar a yard. A pretty way to 
trim these tulle dresses is with bias bands of wash silk or a light- 
weight silk-and-cotton material in 
plain color matching the predomi- 
nating color of the tulle. A dimity 
weave with an alternate lace-stitch 
stripe and silk stripe is called silver 
stripe and will make up most effect- 
ively. It is in the dimity width, 
which is thirty inches, and is thirty- 
five cents a yard. 





Swisses, Dimities and Lawns 


OT for several seasons have 
Swisses been worn to any extent, 
though they have always been seen, 
but this year many pretty and en- 
tirely new patterns are to be found. 
There are Swisses with white ground and colored spots, white ones 
with colored thread stripes, plain-color and tinted-ground ones with 
whité spots. These are to be had in a large range of prices, from the 
thirty-inch width which is sixty cents a yard, to the forty-four-inch 
width which retails at four dollars. Many of the more expensive 
Swisses are designed with borders, carrying out the color of the spot 
or the tint of the ground, in several shades or in harmonizing colors. 
There is a new dimity, a combination weave of silk and cotton, 
called “‘silk dimity,” which is to be had with a white ground artistic- 
ally covered with small floral patterns in delicate and pleasing colors, 
and with tinted grounds having white or colored figures. The com- 
bining of the silk with the cotton threads gives this material a soft 
luster, which is charming when made up into summer afternoon 
gowns for women, or into little girls’ best dresses. The beauty of the 
material makes the use of trimming unnecessary save for a little lace 
at the neck and wrists, and, in the case of the little girls’ dresses, a 
smart bow of ribbon or bias silk matching in color the flower or 
figure of the material. The width is twenty-eight inches and 
the price forty cents a yard. The lack of dressing in this fabric 
insures greater wearing qualities than in all-cotton dimities of past 
seasons, which were manufactured with a considerable amount of 
stiffening. 

Plain and flowered lawn and batiste are shown in quite a large 
assortment of beautiful colors and patterns, from the tiny rosebud 
and forget-me-not designs, usually seen on wool challis, to the large 
floral patterns which look like copies of rich brocades and are every 
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Silk-and-Cotton Foulard 





Silk-and-Cotton Persian 


bit as exquisitely colored. These materials are to be obtained for as 
low as ten cents a yard, and are thirty inches wide; the color and 
design in the cheaper qualities compare quite favorably with the 
more expensive materials, the difference being chiefly in the weav- 
ing and in the wearing quality of the fabric. New patterns of lawns 
and batistes are twenty-nine or thirty inches wide and range in price 
from ten to forty centsayard. Effective patterns of organdy in white 
or colored ground with floral designs are thirty inches wide and from 
twelve and a half to thirty-five cents a yard. 


The Silk-and-Cotton Weaves 


REAT skill has been shown in the development of the many 
silk-and-cotton weaves; this is noticeably true of the silk-and- 
cotton voiles, foulards and poplins. These copies of silk-and-wool 
fabrics are marvelously executed, the weave being even and regular, 
the luster soft and effective, and the colors perfect. Dresses made of 
these fabrics will wear well for a season and are inexpensive enough 
to be discarded after their freshness is gone. But this does not 
mean that such materials will not wash, for 
they will launder well, only it is sometimes 
difficult to iron them satisfactorily. 

Silk-and-cotton voiles, silk-striped and 
flowered, are twenty-seven inches wide and 
thirty-five cents a yard. A Persian voile of 
mercerized cotton is to be had in all the exqui- 
site patterns and colorings of the Persian silks. 
It is twenty-seven inches wide and costs fifty 
cents a yard. A ribbon-stripe voile of silk and 
cotton is the same width and sixty cents a 
yard. The silk-and-cotton foulards are thirty 
inches wide and fifty cents a yard. 

Silk-and-cotton Shantung may be procured 
in the natural color as well as in most of the 
colors shown in the all-silk Shantungs. This 
material is twenty-seven inches wide and retails 
at from thirty-five to fifty cents a yard. It 
washes exceedingly well in the natural color, 
and is an altogether satisfactory substitute 
for the all-silk weaves. The dyed colors may also be washed, 
although greater care should be exercised in the process, and the 
garment should be hung in a shady place to dry. 

No woman need be without a pretty dress for special occasions if 
the real value and charm of these silk-and-cotton materials are 
understood, and, even when the cost is not especially to be reckoned 
with, the choice of a silk-and-cotton material may be more practical 
than an all-silk fabric. This is because of the wearing qualities of 
the silk-and-cotton weaves and the fact that they launder well. 


New Effects in Foulards and Ginghams 


gy Cae ay cotton foulard, which will keep its luster per- 
fectly when laundered if not starched, may be had in plain 
colors and white grounds with all the variations of the polka-dot 
and in fancy figures, and is twenty- 
nine or thirty inches wide and fifteen 
cents a yard. These foulards need 
not be considered as an imitation of 
the silk foulards, as they would not 
be wornon thesameoccasions. This 
fabric makes up well with pipings 
of a bright harmonizing color, and is 
a decided improvement on the old- 
fashioned sateen. Asplendid quality 
of silk-and-cotton marquisette in 
white and colors may be purchased 
for fifty cents a yard and is twenty- 
eight inches wide. 

The new ginghams are consider- 
ably lighter in weight than the weaves 
of past seasons, and for this reason 
they have appropriately been called tissues. These tissue fabrics 
are pretty for women’s and children’s dresses, and may be procured 
in a great variety. 

A coin-spotted tissue-weight gingham, resembling the embroidery- 
dotted Swisses, is the novelty in this class of cotton goods, one of the 
prettiest effects being colored spots on a tan ground. There are also 
fine checks and distinctive plaids having the coin spots in plain colors 
artistically placed. These coin-spotted tissues are twenty-seven 
inches wide and retail at from twenty-five to thirty cents a yard. 

Gingham tissues with a highly mercerized figure, resembling a 
silk figure, are twenty-seven inches wide and thirty-five cents a yard. 

There are corded ginghams—that is, ginghams with a raised 
thread in striped and barred effects, similar in weave and weight to 
corded and cross-barred muslins—and some very pretty lace or 
Honiton-stripe effects. This year’s ginghams are especial!y good 
in color, for besides the classic Scotch plaids there are really 
admirable harmony and color blended in some of the new com- 
binations. For instance, just the right shade of brown combines 
with a warm green, and the same may be said of the striped 
ginghams. Some of the smaller cross-barred and broken-checked 
effects are much better for children’s dresses than the larger patterns. 

While many of these ginghams have increased in price from twelve 
and a half to fifteen cents a yard the consumer has not suffered by 
the increased price, as these fabrics are now made in thirty-two-inch 
width, instead of twenty-six inches. To home sewers the advan- 
tage of this extra width is worth the small increase in price. 
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NONE SUCH 
Helpers 


BEEN AT IT 26 YEARS 





Currants 











— 


Apples 
from the orchards 


of New York State 





from the great cattle 
ranges of the West 


all inspected, sorted, stemmed, 
cleaned, sterilized, inspected, 
washed, seeded, inspected, and 
finally wrapped in paraffine 
paper and packed in tight 
pasteboard boxes, make 


NONE SUCH 
MINCEMEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 


Two-pie package at 
your grocer’s, 10 cents. 
Every 10 cent two-pie 
perkage of None Such 

ince Meat is kept 
sweet and clean by a 
paraffine wrapper 
sealed by a stout paste- 
board box. 


NONESUCH | 
| Mince MEAT 








MERRELL- SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Member of the American Association for 
the Promotion of Purity in Food Products 
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How to Draft and Cut a Skirt 


By Mrs. Ralston 


DRAFT a plain gored skirt the taking of the measurements 
is the first step. These are: 1. Length of front. » 2. Length of 
side. 3. Length of back. 4. Hip measure. 5. Waist measure. 

These five measures are the basis upon which the draft is made, and 
must be taken accurately and carefully, each in its proper place. 


How to Measure a Skirt 


Length of front: taken from center front of the waist-line to the floor. 

Length of side: taken from direct side at the waist-line over the hip to 
the floor. This measure is usually the longest, and the back measure 
either the same as the side or a little shorter. This is because the side 
measure is taken over the hip, which is a curve. 

Length of back: taken from center back of the waist-line to floor, or 
longer if for a train skirt. 

Hip measure: taken six or seven inches below the waist-line around 
the hips—a rather “‘easy”’ measure. 

Waist measure: taken around the waist—this should be a rather 
close measure. 


The Proper Placing of the Tape on the Body when taking 
measures is of first importance, as in this detail lies the underlying 
principle of proportion and line. It is the proper relation of one 
measurement to another which gives good line and true balance to a 
garment. The lines of all garments to be good must be in harmony 
and suited to the measurements of the individual. To illustrate 
this point take the low 
hip measurement as an LINE 1 
example. The old- At — SOnees“T-Sis— 
fashioned method was to 
take the “hip” measure 
four inches below the 
waist-line; now modern 
methods of measure- 
ments demand six to 
eight inches below the 
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waist-line; the reason i 

for thisistoincrease the 3, 
length of the line below é 
the waist. The shorter 
measurement causes a + 


sharp, short curve to the 
line, while the longer 
one gives a straighter 
line —infinitely more 
becoming and graceful. 








Draft of One-Half the Skirt 


Before Beginning on the Draft of the Skirt it is necessary to 
decide on the fullness desired around the lower edge of the skirt: 
this is a point of importance in the draft as other measures are 
largely influenced by it. In order to illustrate various points let us 
take a set of measurements to work upon. As only one-half of the 
pattern is drafted, only one-half of the hip and waist measures is 
required. 


Length of front 40 inches 
Length of side . 4p. 
Length of back ay 
Half waist a 
Half hip . mw COU 


Width at lower edge, 3 yards. , 


Take a length of drafting paper about fifty inches long. At the 
upper left-hand corner draw a right angle “‘A,”’ with line 1 horizontal 
and line 2 vertical, which later forms the center front of the skirt. 

AC: From A on line 1 measure one-half the hip measure. Mark 
point C. 

AB: From A on line 2 measure one-tenth of one-half size around 
the lower edge of skirt. Mark point B. From B draw straight line 
at right angles to line 2 and complete rectangle formed by A, B, C, D. 

CE: From C toward A on line 1 measure a distance equal to one- 
eighth of one-half the size at lower edge of skirt. Mark point E. 

E F: Draw a line from E to line B D parallel to line C D. 
Mark point F. 

B F: Divide line B F in the center. Mark point G. 

GH: From G measure the difference between length of front and 
length of side of skirt (which in this case is one inch). Mark 
point H. 

Connect B, H and E first with straight dotted lines for general 
direction, then with a curved line: this makes the waist-line. 

BI: From B on line 2 measure length of front and mark point I. 

H J: Place the square (or right angle rule) as nearly at right 
angles to the curved waist-line as possible at H and measure length 
of side of skirt. Mark 
point J. 

Find center of H E. 
Mark point K. 

K L: Equals H J, 
drawn from K to L. 
Take a_ tape-measure 
from I through J and L; 
carry it in a good curve 
to give the line of the 
skirt around the lower 
edge. 

E M: From E meas- 
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measure, one-half the amount must be taken away from the lower 
edge of the skirt and the remainder away from the top of the back 
gore to keep a true curve around the lower edge of the skirt. | 

Darts must now be marked to reduce the waist-line to the 
required measure. The length and width of the hip darts must be 
decided according to the size and shape of the person. For a small 
hip measure an allowance of two or three inches is sufficient: this 
makes two darts which may be taken out either in the side gore and 
at the edge of the side back gore; or one may be taken out at the 
edges of the front and side gores, and another on the edges of the 
side and back gores. Large hip measures require four to six inches 
dart allowance. This draft, which has a waist-line of fourteen 
inches and a half, is reduced to twelve inches—one-half waist 
measure—by taking half an inch on the edge of the front gore and 
on the edge of the side gore, and three-quarters of an inch on the 
edges of the side and back gores, slanting from this amount at the 
waist-line to nothing six inches below. When darts are placed in 
the gore they should not be more than three inches in depth, for 
in the finished outer garment they are about three inches in 
length and two inches in width. When the width at the top of the 
dart exceeds two inches an extra dart must always be used in the 
side gore. 

In foundation linings for slender figures the darts are usually about 
ten inches long; fora short figure six to eight inches is enough. The 
extra length allows extra 
width to be gradually 














— 20 incHes i s 
oe—_< sloped out, thus giving 
oor eft you a smaller width at 
5B ic F B the bottom of the skirt, 
which is really the object 

of a long dart. 

%, > The Tools to work 
» \ = with in dressmaking are 
3] 6 4 ™ exceedingly simple, but 
a % must be right. First is 
g z > the cutting table, which 
& ba must be large enough to 
allow the entire pattern 
to be spread out upon it, 
A and the surface of the 
Bae table must be perfectly 





oo 
The Draft Divided Into Gores 


smooth. Large cutting 
scissors or shears are 
essential for good work- 
manship in cutting; smaller scissors with pointed ends are needed for 
snipping seams and ripping, as in opening basted seams in tailor 
work, etc. A tracing wheel is required to trace the outline of the 
pattern on the material, to insure correct cutting and to mark with 
an even, true line. Tailor’s chalk or colored thread is substituted 
for the tracing wheel on the materials which cannot satisfactorily be 
marked with a wheel, such as woolens and heavy-pile fabrics. On 
thin, flat materials which hold the markings of the wheel, such as 
silk, use as few pins as possible in fastening the pattern to the 
material before cutting. Pin the pattern to the material before 
using the tracing wheel. Careful workwomen first cut a rough 
pattern in muslin from the original draft, fit the muslin carefully 
and then correct the pattern draft by the muslin, keeping the cor- 
rected draft as a master pattern model]. Cut all the edges clean and 
even. In-all garments made with a lining, first cut, baste and fit the 
lining before cutting the material. 


Be Most Particular to Place the Straight Lines of the pattern to 
the straight grain or thread of the material. In order to be certain 
of this, mark a straight line with a yardstick on the pattern draft to 
guide you in placing the pattern to the straight of the material. The 
diagram shows the correct placing of the pattern on 42-inch mate- 
rial: part of the width folded over so that the front and back 
gores may be cut without a seam. To cut economically, each part 
of the pattern must be fitted to a nicety in relation to the other 
parts. The center front of the skirt is always placed to the folded 
edge of the material, and in this case so is the back breadth. The 
material is folded only the depth required for these gores: one side 
gore is placed on the remaining portion and the dotted lines show the 
same gore with its front edge placed to the other edge. This makes 
the nap run down in all the gores, and in a material with a right 
and wrong the two side gores must be made for different sides 
of the skirt—therefore their placing is reversed. If they had been 
placed one under the other in corresponding positions it would 
have made two gores for one side. The best way is to mark 
the various portions of 
the entire dress with 
chalk before cutting, to 
be sure you have made the 
best use of the material. 
Materials, as well as lin- 
ings, should always be 
cut lengthwise with the 
warp threads, which run 
parallel with the selvage. 
The strain in this way 
is placed upon the strong- 





ure length of center back 
at right angles to curve 
of waist-line and mark point M, which is the end of the curve 
around the lower edge of the skirt. 

When drafting the back section of the skirt always use the tape- 
measure as a guide in making the swing or curve of the lower edge 
of the skirt. Hold one end of the tape-measure at the points E, K 
and H and the other at the skirt edge, and mark a sweep with a 
pencil, beginning at E and reaching L. Then with K as a pivot 
reach J, and with H asa pivot reach I. This completes lower edge. 


This Makes a Good Foundation Draft, requiring only a small 
dart at the hip; this pattern may be used as it is, in one piece, or be 
divided into gores. The use of a gore is to reduce the width of the 
skirt at the top and fit it smoothly into the waist measurement 
over the hip curve. Mark off the points at the top edge of the 
skirt, deducting three inches from the waist measure and four 
inches from the hip measure for the back gore of the skirt. This is 
done in the second diagram. Divide the remainder of the half 
waist measure into two parts, allowing one inch more to the side 
gore than to the half-front gore, which makes six inches and a 
quarter at top of side gore, and five inches and a quarter across the 
top of half the front gore. The side gore is wider on the waist and 
_ line than the half front. In narrow skirts if the length of the 
side measure is greater by an inch or more than the back length 


Placing the Gores of the Skirt Correctly on the Material 


est part of the material, 
falling in the made-up 
garment from waist-line 
to lower edge of skirt. When the material is single width and both 
sides are different place the two ends of the material together face 
to face. This is necessary to avoid the mistake of cutting two pieces 
for the same side of the garment. As gores are used on each side of 
the skirt cut them in pairs. As a general rule gored sections of a 
skirt have one straight side and one shaped side. The straight edge 
of a gore is always placed toward the front of the skirt, thus bringing 
a straight edge to join a shaped or gored edge. The straight edge 
holds the gored edge firm and prevents the bias side from stretching. 


In Basting the Gores Together place the gores of the skirt 
on the table with the wrong sides of the material uppermost. 
Baste the straight edge of each gore to the shaped edge of the 
next gore. Use two rows of tacking, the first one half an inch from 
the turn of the seam, and the second row an inch and a half, and 
stitch between the two rows of tacking. This double tacking keeps 
the stitching of the seam straight. If the back of the skirt is cut in 
several gores tack them together before joining them to the front 
sections of the skirt. When tacking the seams be careful to keep the 
edges of the skirt at the waist-line perfectly even, otherwise one side 
of a seam will fall out of place by half an inch or so, which will spoil 
the balance or hang of the skirt. The seams in a skirt should be 
from an inch to an inch and a half in depth according to the material. 


SOLID COMFORT 


for the 
Sick, Well 
Old or Young 






PERERA EE AIT SRG A 


An indestructible, adjustable steel frame 
which fits any sizemetal overany springs. 
Adjusts to any position in an instant. Lowers out of 
sight when not in use. No tools needed. The only 
device made which gives perfect comfort while reading, 
eating, sleeping or resting in bed. Enables Asthina 
and Hay Fever patients to breathe with ease. A 
necessity for those confined to bed and a luxury for the 
well. A boon to convalescing mothers. 

Should be in every home for present comfort, and 
possible emergency. Used and endorsed by hospitals 
and Sanitariums. 

Send your order foday, 


Price Only $500 
F. O. B. Chicago 


Your money back if not satisfied. When ordering 
mention style bed springs, whether box or steel, and if 
mattress is separate. Our illustrated booklet explain- 
ing fully the uses and convenience of the “ Easy” 
Body Rest sent free on request. 





Sioux Falls, S. D. 













Swith’s “Baby's Shop” 


(Reg’d U.S. Pat. Off.) 


— to-day 7 our latest mail- ~ Bees do 2 

order catalog o Vo~ 
> ° iy ~ \f 

Infants’ Complete Outfits 7°) 

from 1 $10.00 to $65.00, with list of Baby’s | 

First Needs and a sample birth an- 





nouncement card—sent in a plain patent 
sealed envelope forstamp. Outfitters for 
children to four years of age. 











Albert Dwight Smith Co., eteae Things 
\_ 301 J Lyman Bldg., Springfield, Mass. for Babies ) 








At The Hospitals 


They Say: 


42 to 100 in. 


~ , Bleached 
SS 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 


stand the incessant washing— 
which must be done in every hos- 


pital—better than any other. They 
wear wonderfully. 
Ready Made or Ready to Make 
Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
PARKER,WILDER & CO. 











“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t * Muin,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





We will trust you ten days. 








short stem fine human hair switch to match. 











yers, 








Senton Approval. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch. 


Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Send 
a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 22 inch 


you find it a big bargain, remit $2.00 in ten days, 
’ orsell3andGET YOURSWITCH FREE. Extra 

shades a little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
showing latest style of hairdressing — also 
high grade switches, bompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 
AnnaAyers, Dpt.538,19 Quincy St.,Chicago 
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HOME SEWING FOR OUR CHILDREN 








DECORATIONS BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


tells other people of herself in the dressing of her chil- 

dren. A cursory glance at her little people shows 
others at once whether she is considering, most of all, their 
health and comfort, or merely the general prettiness of their 
various little garments. It is by no means necessary that 
clothes be ugly to be healthy. The best-dressed children are 
those dressed with primarily the thought of health, com- 
fort and suitability, but these requisites must be combined 
with daintiness in lines and colors to be complete. To lose 
any of these essentials is unnecessary, but to combine them 
all is somewhat of an art, and requires thought on the part 
of the most devoted of mothers. 


‘Test average mother does not realize how much she 


What is Necessary to a Child 


A CHILD of three is able to grasp the essentials of prac- 
tical hygiene if it be taught from a philosophical rather 
than from a scientific standpoint. Let us exercise our 
power of thinking logically. What does health depend 
upon? Air, light, water, food, drink, exercise and rest; and 
to these must be added some conditions of life created by 
ourselves, such as clothing, bedding, dwelling, care of the 
skin, and social influences. We know that large animals 
shun places shut in and lacking sufficient ventilation. 
Every child brought up according to the laws of Nature 
will develop an acuteness of smell, and be unhappy in an 
unventilated room, and this restlessness under unhealthy 
conditions will do much to guard the child against con- 
tagion and help to prevent many illnesses. For example, 
a close, stuffy car is often responsible for the spread of 
tonsilitis, yet one is amazed at the almost total lack of 
ventilation in public conveyances—a lack made possible 
because of the unobservance of the public. 

Air is to us what water is toa fish. Our skin is an excre- 
tory organ, consequently it should be allowed to come into 
contact with the air, and clothing should not be worn that 
will hinder its evaporative and excretive action. We 
excrete used-up body material through the lungs, kidneys, 
etc., and if these organs are stopped in their functions health 
and life are seriously interfered with; but if the excretions 
of substances which should escape through the skin are 
rendered impossible ill-health and worse may also follow. 


What Our Children’s Clothes Should Be 


LOTHES must be porous and not irritate the skin; 

they must not restrict the movements of children as 
this is injurious both to circulation and breathing. The 
organs cannot perform their normal actions in a normal, 
healthy. way if there be any consciousness of pressure. 
Growing children should be especially guarded from any 
restriction in their movements or breathing, nor should they 
be obliged to stop play because of any finery they may be 
wearing. 

There is a proper time for everything. Through the day 
children must be free to run and play and romp—free to let 
their bodies and minds develop normally and healthfully. 
This will not interfere with a limited amount of what we 
call ‘‘dressing up,’’ and, indeed, it is as important for little 
people to understand the fitness of things as it is for their 
elders to realize the unfitness of constant company dressing. 

Let the children begin the day with a cold sponge, and then 
be dressed in clean, simple clothes, suitable for healthy play, 
the free use of limbs and lungs that every child requires 
and that every healthy child longs for. Hands and faces 
should always be washed before coming to the table, and 
if your little people take the evening meal with you it is 
a wise plan to keep a fresh dress for that occasion and to 
teach them the necessity for making some preparation for 
the leisure time of Father and Mother. Quiet manners, a 
cessation of the romps and fun of the day, a general relaxa- 
tion of the little minds and bodies before bedtime, and an 
effort made by them to make the father’s homecoming a 
pleasure, and an equal recognition on the parents’ part of 
the tired minds and bodies of growing children who need 
long hours of quiet sleep to prepare them for another day— 
all these are essentials and will be carefully considered and 
planned for by the wise and watchful mother, who will also 
see that there is ‘‘a place’ for all the toys and precious 
possessions of her little ones, and that ‘everything is in its 
place”’ before bedtime. 

A little responsibility is good for even the youngest child 
and the care of possessions is an excellent way to prepare 
young shoulders for future burdens. 


What to Remember in Cold Weather Dressing 


[7 SHOULD be remembered in dressing children that the 
temperature of the average home does not vary much in 
summer and winter, and that, therefore, the extra clothes 
children wear in cold weather are really only required for 
outdoors. The wearing of heavy wool underwear is cer- 
tainly not wise. In the first place it shrinks with the heat of 
the body as well as from washing, and we all know how usual 






Mistakes We Make 
In Dressing Our Children 


By Caroline Perry 


a thing it is'to see children wearing, at the end of winter, 
underwear so tight that they can hardly get into it—so 
narrow across the chest that instinctively the little shoulders 
come forward to avoid the sense of restriction—and so thick 
that the proper ventilation of the body is stopped. 

Cotton underwear, loose and always clean, will be found 
to be the best, because it does not shrink, is highly absorp- 
tive and in no way irritates the tender skin. When going 
out into the cold air, besides a warm coat flannel bloomers 
may be worn, but the children must learn never to keep them 
on in the house. 

Furs are almost impervious to the air, and are, therefore, 
not suitable for children to wear except in driving or motor- 
ing, when, the body being relaxed, extra warm clothing is 
necessary. Fur hats and caps are unwise at all times as they 
overheat the head and prevent the proper growth of the hair. 
Fur around the throat is productive of many sore throats 
and similar ills. 

Keep the thought of ventilation for the body constantly 
before you and dress your little ones accordingly. 


Why Children’s Feet are So Often Cold 


ANY children suffer from cold or perspiring feet. 

Boots and shoes often become a source of injury and 
danger, preventing the free circulation of the blood by 
squeezing. Besides this the patent-leather boot hinders all 
evaporation—the consequence of which is that the stock- 
ing becomesdamp. Todry up this moisture heat is required, 
and this heat can only be obtained from the blood acting 
through the medium of the feet. It follows that if the cir- 
culation of the heat-giving blood is hindered the feet must 
remain cold. 

Most children can wear low shoes or sandals (which being 
open afford the best ventilation) for eight months of the 
year at least, and will certainly be more healthy for doing 
so. The daily polishing of boots is a wise and hygienic 
measure and corresponds to the washing of socks and 
underclothes. 

Short stockings in summer give free ventilation to the 
little legs. Mittens are better than kid gloves for litt'e 
hands for the same reason, but during playtime it will not 
hurt an average healthy chi'd to go bare-handed. 

Keep the head ventilated as well as the rest of the body, 
and also avoid pressure. A hard hat squeezes the arteries 
of the scalp, starves it of blood and causes baldness. Unless 
children have a tendency to ear troubles it is better for 
them to wear light-weight hats than bonnets, and even 
those with sensitive ears will find ear-tabs sufficient. 


Giving the Body a Chance 


HE key to all health lies in the simple statement that 

‘“‘every part of the body must be permitted to do the 
work for which it has been designed.” As little weight as 
possible is to be added to the body. From top to toe all 
pressure is undesirable, but since, in consequence of the 
weight of clothes, it cannot absolutely be avoided, it must 
be evenly distributed and allotted to those parts (such as 
shoulders) which are best able to bear it. 

The pressure of the garter around the leg interferes with 
the return of the blood upward through the surface veins of 
the leg and helps to make them varicose. A waist hung 
on theshoulders with two rows of buttons around the bottom, 
on to which undergarments and garters may be fastened, 
will be found to be the simplest and best way for little girls 
to wear their clothing. 

The effect of tight trousers on little boys cannot be over- 
estimated, and it is for this reason so many of our thought- 
ful mothers are having their sons wear knickerbockers 
loose and a little baggy at the knees. Pressure is especially 
bad for boys’ organs—the pressed-on nerve becomes sore, 
then desensitive and eventually non-active. In fact, the 
first effect of inhibition on a nerve is stimulation, and this is 
the result of pressure. 

May [ here suggest that it is as well for small boys to have 
no pockets in their trousers and to have their underdrawers 
open only at the sides? When they are old enough to be 
taught the proper use and value of their possessions then they 
should by all means be trusted with pockets and the usual 
equipment of men. And when they reach this age remem- 
ber to turn their pockets inside out at frequent intervals and 
see what you will find of dust and dirt! 


Never Let Children Sleep in Flannel 


NE of the most pernicious articles of attire used by both 

girls and boys is the night-drawers, often rendered 
more objectionable by being made of flannel. If your chil- 
dren lie very quiet when in bed the reason for this state- 
ment may not be obvious to you at once, but you have only 
to watch a restless child for a few hours to see how these 
night garments become pushed up and press against sensi- 
tive organs that should o most carefully guarded from all 
pressure. For the same reason pajamas should be discarded. 









Long cotton or outing flannel (which is inexpensive and 
has really no wool in it) nightdresses are best for all chil- 
dren. If your little ones suffer with cold feet the nightdress 
may be made very long, at least twelve inches longer than 
the little wearer, and may be made to button like a pillow- 
case across the bottom. But be sure the buttons are far 
enough apart to permit the air of the feet to escape. 


The Foolishness of Embroidery and Fine Tucks 


LOTHES of.children should be planned to allow of the 

delights of mud-pies and similar occupations. Let them 

be simple above everything else, and clean, and also suitable 
to your own means and position in life. 

How often one sees devoted mothers waste time and 
strength on endless tucks and fine embroidery for little gar- 
ments soon outgrown and always unsuited to the active, 
healthy, romping girl who has had to listen to endless 
‘‘don’ts’’ because of them! 

Your little daughter’s dresses should be pretty but so 
simple that you will be spared hours of worry and of fine 
sewing, and the little lady herself many tears caused by the 
tearing of lace-trimmed frocks too fragile for any healthy 
child’s play. 

Nothing is quite so pretty as all white on a little child, but 
small checks and plaids in ginghams and dimities make very 
dainty and yet serviceable frocks; while yokes and sleeves 
will add to the appearance of the dress, and a frill of 
embroidery around where the yoke joins the waist still 
further increases the effectiveness of the color. 


Avoid Red and Orange in Children’s Clothes 


HE colors of their rooms, their clothes, their toys, all 

enter into the general healthfulness of children. As a 
general rule choose colors rapid in the rate of vibration, such 
as greens and blues, and avoid those slow in the rate of 
vibration, as reds and oranges. The effect of a red room ora 
red dress is to so stimulate the nerves that irritability and 
nervousness are shown, and these are sometimes followed 
by really serious results. To some children of a depressed 
turn of mind a little red is helpful, as it gives the right 
amount of stimulation, but red in quantity demands too 
much both of our mental and moral natures, and should be 
avoided. On the other hand, blues and greens calm and 
soothe the nerves, while violet goesa step further and depresses 
the spirits. 

Large figures, wide stripes, large checks and plaids are 
also to be avoided, as it is difficult for the eyes to focus when 
looking at them, and the effort thus made is a strain on the 
nervous system. 

There is still a further reason for caution in this respect. 
Many children have a bad habit of counting everything 
within the range of their vision. They count the stripes or 
the bunches of flowers in the wall paper. They count the 
large checks and plaids of their gowns, and this constant 
mental effort is very wearing on a child’s nature. 


Do Not Use Mourning for Children 


AGS? hair should be tied up in the middle or on the 
side (it is well to vary the place to prevent the hair being 
rubbed off) with a bow of ribbon of the same color as the 
dress, or of dark brown. Black may be used for older chil- 
dren, but never unless worn with a colored dress. A black 
ribbon with a white dress suggests mourning. 

Mourning is rapidly being relegated to the past ages even 
for adults, and mourning 2 any kind is certainly not to be 
considered at all for children. In fact, the effect of color 
on children does not receive the thoughtful consideration 
it should at the hands of their parents and educators. 


The Cardinal Rule—Keep Children Simple 


Ks your little ones simply dressed. See that their 
clothes are loose and give plenty of freedom to their 
active little limbs. Always guard against weight in 
clothes, and keep to the wash dresses as long as you 
possibly can, for they are cleaner, lighter, afford better 
ventilation for the body, and so are healthier than the 
woolen stuffs which must be worn later. 

Try to have your little people take a healthy interest in 
what they wear and help them to express themselves in their 
choice of colors and lines. I do not know which is to be most 
avoided—the carelessness of the child who takes no interest 
whatever in her clothes, or the morbidness of the one who is 
absorbed by such aninterest. Both extremes should be care- 
fully guarded against by the wise mother, and remember 
your child will copy you in what you yourself do and not 
what you preach. 

If you give clothes their proper place in your own daily 
life you will find that your sons and daughters will very 
quickly learn to do the same. If you love the true and the 
beautiful they will also do so—and surely they are worthy 
of your highest aims. 

















PRETTY little round hat made of 
black panne velvet gathered in soft 
fullness from the center top, and held with 
a soft fold knotted at the left side front. 


HIS simple bowl-shaped hat would be 

lovely covered with soft white felt or 
beaver cloth, banded with rose taffeta, 
and trimmed with dull silver roses. 





Designed by George Allen 


ERE a cluster of satin rosebuds in two 

tones of pink with green velvet foliage 

grace each side of a lovely drooping-brim 
hat of long-nap black beaver. 














y Made Hats for Children 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


7 Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 


HE use of hand-made trimmings — 
roses, bows and rosettes — is a charm- 
ing feature of the hats and caps for little 
tots this year, giving a well-made, substan- 
tial appearance more suitable to their age 
than flimsy flowers and tawdry feathers. 





N OLD-FASHIONED poke bonnet for a little baby 

girl is shown above, trimmed in a new and charming 

way with soft pink messaline ribbon. It is made of white 
corded silk with the scant fullness shirred in the back. 








OR a little girl between two and six years the quaint 
bonnet above would make a cozy winter head covering. 
It is made of soft faille silk in a pale beige tone, shirred 
on cords with a wide band of embroidered and beaded net. 





AILOR hat for a real little boy, banded 

in grosgrain ribbon, with ear caps 
to keep out the cold snugly fastened in place 
by the elastic passing under the chin. 





AINTY cloché hat of pale blue felt, 
adorned with oval-shaped patches of 
Persian silk piped in black satin, with 
a cluster of satin balls hung on silk cords. 





AT of white velours, with a graceful, 
drooping brim turned back from the 
face. Loopsof black satin ribbon are slipped 
through openings inthe front of the crown. 























EVER has there been a 

time when children’s hats 
have been so lovely as this 
season, showing, as they do, a 
simple, youthful charm in their 
form and trimmings, and sen- 
sibly shaped to fit the head 
with natural ease. Comfort is 
essential in a cap or hat for a 
little child. It should be made 
to fit well down on the head in 
a secure manner, and should be 
of a moderate size so as not to 
droop over the eyes nor prove an 
annoyance in any way. 

On the right is a pretty little 
school hat of soft felt, trimmed 
on each side with a square- 
shaped rosette made of plaited 
Persian silk, which is drawn 
over a three-inch-square foun- 
dation of buckram. 


Designed by George Alien 








Designed by George Allen 


LACK is much used for 

young children’s hats this 
year and in manydifferent mate- 
rials, the prettiest of which is 
beaver cloth, the long black 
silky nap making an exquisitely 
beautiful frame for a childish 
face, its somberness accentuat- 
ing rather than detracting from 
its youth. 

Very often the trimming is 
also black; or, likethe attractive 
drooping-brim beaver shown on 
the left, an inch-wide knife 
plaiting of satin in Paisley color- 
ings outlines the edge of the 
black velvet bow, giving a bright 
note of color, or tiny roses in pale 
pink or blue are used. Plain- 
colored silk or chiffon may also 
be used to make the bow, witha 
narrow edginginthesame shade. 
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5842 


Designed by 
Rowena Rice 


5842—Above is a charmingly simple dress for a young 
girl, which may be made of nun’s veiling, challis or 
a washable silk for party wear, or poplin or cashmere for 
a best dress. If made of the more delicate fabrics a soft 
frill of Valenciennes lace may be used around the shaped 
yoke and turnback cuffs, or it may be edged with knife- 
plaited satin on a woolen goods, with the sash and yoke 
of the same material. Patterns (No. 5842) for this dress— 
with wide shoulder plaits and three-gored gathered skirt— 
come in three sizes: 10to14 years. Size 14 years requires 
four yards and a half of 27-inch material, and a yard 
and a quarter of contrasting material for trimming. 


A thoroughly practical school dress for a growing girl 
is shown on the second figure in the group above. If 
made of marine-blue serge or poplin red soutache braid 
would give a gay note of color if used as suggested on the 
belt, collar and cuffs, with knotted tie ends of black satin. 
Or seal-brown cloth would be exceedingly pretty braided 
in dull green. The wide shoulder plait back and front 
gives a pretty fullness for a slim uncorseted figure, and 
the sleeves are comfortably wide and finished with deep 
cuffs. The waist buttons at the left side in front, and 
the gored skirt has an inverted box-plait at each side. 
No patterns can be supplied. 


5840—There is a charm of youthfulness in the short, 
babylike waist and scant gathered skirt in the dress 
above on the right of the center. It would make a dainty 
party dress, using a soft challis or silk muslin with trim- 
ming bands and shaped yoke of satin or chiffon. Make 
the collarless guimpe of silk mull, Brussels net or point 
d’esprit, as the more elaborate laces are not as suitable or 
as pretty for young girls’ dresses. Patterns (No. 5840) 
for this dress—with one-piece waist—come in three 
sizes: 10 to 14 years. Size 14 years requires eight 
yards of 27-inch material, with two yards and.a quarter 
of 22-inch material for trimming. 
































Drawings by Anna May Cooper 


5840 


Designed by 
Blanche G. Merritt 


Designed by 
Alice Maynard 
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Designed by Edith M. Burtis 


Designed by Blanche G. Merritt 


® for the Growin 











NOTE—AIll questions about the designs on this page will 
be answered by the American Fashion Editors. They 
will also take pleasure in assisting you in any other perplexing 
problems pertaining to clothes of all kinds for the growing 
girl or the younger children of the family. Send a stamped, 
addressed envelope with your inquiry to 


THE AMERICAN FASHION EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 














“5835 
Designed by 
Elizabeth Revester 


5835—The deep yoke on the shirtwaist and skirt of the 
design above make it most adaptive for a large-plaided 
material, giving a pretty distinction in its arrangement. 
A bright Saxon-blue plaid intermingled with black, green 
and white would be practical for school wear, with cuffs 
and belt of plain green, using the bias plaids for the lower 
portion of the waist and the hip yoke, or combining 
plain material in the same way. Patterns (No. 5835) 
for this dress—closing at the side front, with full or 
three-quarter length sleeves—come in three sizes: 10 to 
14 years. Size 12 years requires four yards and a half 
of 36-inch material. 


5838—The soft, warm woolly coatings of this year— 
rateen and polo cloth in khaki, chatigne or the new 
Blériot blue—would be admirably suited to the unfitted 
lines of this full-length coat for a young girl. Corduroy 
or buckskin leather would give a nice finish if used for 
the belt and as a facing on the collar and cuffs. Askele- 
ton yoke or half-length lining would be sufficient, or you 
may simply finish the inside seams with ribbon binding. 
Patterns (No. 5838) for this double-breasted coat—seamed 
at the center back, with two-piece sleeves—come in three 
sizes: 10 to 14 years. Size 12 years requires two yards 
and three-quarters of 54-inch material. 


On the left is a jaunty reefer coat, suitable for a 
young girl from eight to fourteen years, with a deep square 
regulation sailor collar which may be worn with a skirt 
made of the same material, or it would be good looking 
as a separate coat to wear over a One-piece dress. In 
this case you could use a dark gray two-toned diagonal 
cheviot, with a border of black Hercules braid around 
the collar. For a coat and skirt suit, serge, rateen or 
homespun would be useful, in a dull green, gendarme 
or the always satisfactory navy blue, with collar and 
cuffs of white corduroy, which may be easily cleaned if 
buttoned in place. No patterns can be supplied. 
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ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount 


of material required for the different ages and sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
of pattern, age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number 
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All These You Can Iron Flat | 


garments of a child should be made without tucks, gathers 

or ruffles, thus using as little material as possible; but 
there are other more important reasons than the laundering — 
namely, the health and comfort of the child. This little 
set of garments that you can iron flat insures comfort-both 
in the wearing and adjusting 
and by so doing aids in the 
health of the child more than 
do garments of less modern 
design and finish. 

The fit must be loose and 
comfortable, but there shouid 
not be one inch of superfluous 
material, and this idea is car- 
ried out in these garments, 
which also have the virtue of 
being easily made,thestraight, 
flat seams presenting no diffi- 
culties to an inexperienced 
needlewoman. All useless 
fullness is eliminated, and 
there are neither tucks nor 
ruffles to cause difficulties in 
the making or washing, or 
discomfort in the wearing. 
Each garment is cut with a slight ripple or flare to provide 
the necessary fullness, and the absolute simplicity of the vari- 
ous garments must surely appeal to women who are striving 
for good taste and comfort in their children’s clothing. 


[: FOR no other reason than the laundering the first small 


Long Kimono of Flannel 


IRST we will discuss the two little dresses, both made on 

the one foundation, the difference being in the application 
of the trimming. These dresses may be made from Pattern 
No. 5831, which comes in one size. It consists of two slightly 
circular pieces, the front and back, and a generous sleeve, 
which sews into a slightly enlarged armhole, and is finished 
with ribbon run through eyelets or beading at the wrist, 
making the dress easier to adjust than if it were finished 
with a wristband. To make either one of these dresses 
requires two yards and a quarter of 36-inch or 40-inch 
material, three-quarters of a yard of seam beading for 
the round yoke outline, and two yards and a half of seam 
beading or insertion for the panel front and yoke outline. 
Hand embroidery or fine seam beading may outline the 
yoke and panel and finish the 
neck and wrists. Tiny sprays of 
hand embroidery may decorate 
the yokeand front, and the wrists 
and neckare finished with a small 
scallop of hand embroidery. 

The short sacque or kimono 
illustrated on the right is unique 
in its construction, the yoke and 
the sleeves being in one straight 
piece—as the detail at the bot- 
tom of the page will show—the 
body or skirt section being in 
three pieces, two fronts and a 
back, just flared enough to give 
the necessary and pretty fullness. Patterns (No. 5827) for 
this sacque come in three sizes: 6 months, 1 and 2 years. 
Size 1 year requires one yard of 27-inch flannel and three 
yards of inch-wide wash ribbon. All the edges of the yoke 
may be hand-scalloped with silk floss or bound with narrow 
wash ribbon. Flannelette, outing flannel, cashmere or 
albatross may be used in place of the flannel. Wash ribbon 
fastens the front of the sacque and holds the sleeve sections 
together. 





582 
Short Sacque or Kimono 


HE long wrapper (Pattern No. 5833) is cut with the sleeves 

and body in one piece. There is an applied’ box-plait 
over the center-back seam, the use of which is optional. 
The sleeves are generously full and the entire garment is 
cut with a view to comfort and convenience. This pattern 
comes in one size and requires two yards and three-quarters 
of 27-inch material, or two yards of 30-inch or 36-inch mate- 
rial, one yard of inch-wide ribbon for the sleeves, three 
yards of three-inch ribbon for the sash, and a quarter of a 
yard of 18-inch silk for the collar and the sleeve facings. 
The neck is finished with a flat collar facing of wash 
silk, and this wash silk is also used as a binding for 
the lower edges of the sleeves. The sleeves of this 
garment are run with wash ribbon through worked 
eyelets—as they are in the sleeves of the sacque. At 
an Empire waist-line a wider ribbon is inserted to hold 
the garment close to the body. Ribbon beading may 
be used in place of the eyelets if one has not the time 
to devote to much hand sewing. The idea of the rib- 
bon laced through the sleeves and body of the sacque 
is to loosen the garment so that it may be easily 
adjusted. A touch of fine embroidery at the neck 
and hem of the gown is pretty, but it is not neces- 
sary to complete the charm of the garment, the chief 
virtue of which is in its simplicity and in the prac- 
tical lines which make it comfortable to put on over 
muslin slips or dresses when extra clothing is needed 
for warmth. 

This pattern may also be used to make an outside 
coat of cashmere or other suitable material by cutting 
it a trifle larger and interlining it with a thin layer of 
lambswool and China silk. The collar facing and the 
sleeve binding for a coat should be of corded silk, 
and a heavier ribbon should be used at the wrists 
and about the body. A little hand embroidery or fine 
braiding may trim the coat, though this is not necessary. 


O PATTERNS can be supplied for the long kimono 

shown in the upper left-hand corner of the page, but the 
short kimono, No. 5827, could easily be used as a guide in 
cutting this practical garment. The yoke and sleeves are 
in one piece, and the 
lower or skirt section 
is in three pieces, as is 
the short kimono, and 
it should not be difficult 
to add the extra length 
required. Thislittle gar- ’ 
ment may also be made at 
of flannel or flannelette, 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown above can be supplied on receipt of the price, ten cents for each number, post-free. 








By Selina Yorke 





5831 


A Panel Outlined by Embroidery Dress of Circular Shaping 


and the edges may be finished with a shallow embroidery 
scallop or bound with wash ribbon. Just here it seems 
well to say that the proper length for infants’ garments is 
now very much less than that which was considered correct 
some years ago. Dresses and other outer garments should 
be only twenty-six inches long; skirts, undergarments and 
sleeping garments should be an inch or two inches shorter. 


HE little one-piece nightgown illustrated is so simple of 

construction that no pattern seems necessary. It is cut 
with the sleeves and body in one piece, thus being in two pieces, 
front and back, with a seam over the shoulders and under the 
arms, but if the goods selected will warrant it a garment of 
this character may be cut on a fold at the shoulder with only 
the seam at the under-arm, sloping out the edges to give the 
necessary fullness to the skirt section. Thena slit should be 
made in the back or front for the opening, and this slit be 
finished with a facing or a narrow hem. The neck is finished 
with a small embroidery scallop, and the sleeves have a hem 
turned back, through which a narrow wash ribbon is run. 
When the ribbon is removed from the sleeves the garment 
folds perfectly flat, as front and back are the same in size 
and shape, making the washing and ironing of this garment 
a very simple matter. 

Pattern No. 5830 contains two barrow coats, one of which 
isillustrated below. Thishasa wide body bandanda circular- 
shaped lower skirt cut in two pieces, eliminating the full- 
ness below the band which these garments generally 
have. The pattern is in one size and requires two yards 
and seven-eighths of 27-inch, or one yard and seven-eighths 
of 36-inch flannel, and half a yard of 36-inch muslin for 
the band. A short flannel petticoat may be cut from the 
same pattern, allowing enough material for a seam back and 
front, and, of course, making the garment somewhat shorter 
in length. 

No pattern can be supplied for the white petticoat with a 
waist top, but a woman should have no difficulty in cutting 
this, using the dress pattern as a guide for the waist, and the 
circular skirt sections of the barrow coat for the skirt, there 
being no fullness in the top of this garment. A deep hem 
should be added, and this may be finished with a small briar 
or feather stitch done with white cotton thread. . This 
fancy stitch may also complete the edges of the waist, which 
will make a pretty finish on the little dresses and slips. 


WORD or two about the proper materials from which 

to make these practical clothes may be helpful to inex- 
perienced seamstresses. Fine cambric, nainsook and hand- 
kerchief linen are best for the little dresses, the cambric and 
nainsook for general wear and the handkerchief linen :for 
special occasions. Cambric, nainsook and longcloth may be 
used for the white skirts and the nightgowns, except for 
winter wear, when outing flannel is better for the sleeping 
garments. As has been said before, flannel, flannelette, cash- 
mere or albatross is used for both the long and short kimonos 
and wrappers, and when one of these garments is being made 
for a gift there is a beautiful silk flannel which gives a 
daintiness and charm to the garment not found in any other 
material. While this silk flannel costs from eighty cents to 
one dollar a yard it is thirty-six inches wide, so that it cuts to 
excellent advantage and brings the cost down considerably. 





Circular Petticoat 
With Waist 


The Little Flannel 
Petticoat 





5830 
A Good Shaped Barrow Coat 


In making an infant’s outfit it is always a good plan to 
buy the several materials necessary in quantity, for then it 
is possible to lay in the patterns of the different garments 
more advantageously and with less loss of material and a 
considerable saving of time and energy. A complete outfit 
should contain at least six little dresses made like or similar 
to No. 5831 shownabove. For variety each of the six dresses 

















5827 


These Small Details Show the Simple, Practical Lines on Which All the Garments are Cut 








may be trimmed or finished differently, following the idea 
of the two dresses shown here. One dress may be finished 
with a small hand-embroidered scallop at the neck and 
wrist, and tiny eyelets for the narrow ribbon which adjusts 
the sleeve fullness. Different types of feather or briar 
stitching may be- used to fell seams and finish edges of 
other dresses, and fine seam 
beading and narrow lace 
edging are another pleasing 
finish; hemstitching may also 
be used with good results. 

Costly lace and elaborate 
hand embroidery should not 
be considered for the first 
dresses, but one should de- 
pend upon the quality of the 
material and workmanship 
for the daintiness desired. 

Of the one-piece night- 
gowns there should be an 
even dozen. This is really 
none too many, for almost 
daily change is necessary, 
and these little gowns are ‘ 
frequently used for daytime 5833 
slips to wear under the Sleeves and Body in One Piece 
flannel kimonos or wrappers. 

No fancy stitchingis necessary or desirable for these gar- 
ments, but flat seams and neatly turned hems are most 
essential. While many women feel that these first clothes 
should be made by hand, machine stitching if well executed 
may be substituted for these gowns, saving the time and 
strength needed for hand sewing on the more important 
dresses and sacques. When the nightgowns are made of 
flannelette finish the neck and sleeve edges and the skirt hem 
with two rows of machine stitching done with colored silk; if 
made of white cotton material white thread should be used. 


Of SHORT sacques—like Pattern No. 5827 and any of 
the less modern but equally good types—one should 
make four, unless these little garments are sent as gifts, 
which is oftenthe case. Forspecial occasions have one made 
of the silk flannel before described. Trim it with a dainty 
hand-embroidered scallop, or tiny embroidered sprays or 
any other small flower on the yoke and sleeves. Those 
made of wool flannel may have a 
simple scallop without the flower 
sprays, and those of cashmere or 
flannelette may have the edges 
bound with wash ribbon. 

One outer wrap of cashmere or 
corded silk interlined with a thin 
sheet of lambswool and China silk 
for winter, and another of piqué for 
summer, are all that is needed, and 
will be pretty in any of these mate- 
rials if made by the wrapper Pattern 
No. 5833. It of silk or cashmere 
the finish described above is best; 
but if of piqué hand-embroidered 
scallops and small floral sprays 
done in white cotton floss would 

e the correct finish. 

Six of the long kimonos or wrappers will be necessary, four 
made similar to the plain unnumbered design shown on this 
page—which is good for general wear—and these should be 
made of flannelette; two should be made of flannel or 
albatross of Pattern No. 5833 for better wear, a simple 
scallop or wash ribbon for the edges being the correct finish. 

Of barrow coats there should be six, all of good flannel, 
and a like number of the short flannel petticoats is needed. 
These last may be simply finished with two-inch hems, 
featherstitched to position or the edges hand embroidered 
with plain or fancy scallops; the one which is intended for 
best wear may be further trimmed with a carefully selected 
floral design. 

The white petticoats may be of nainsook for good wear, 
and longcloth for every day; two of the former and four of 
the latter will be sufficient. Neatly turned hems, held in 
place with fine machine stitching, hemstitching or a pretty 
featherstitch pattern, are now in better taste than the 
tucks or embroidery ruffles of a few years ago. 

To complete the outfit there must be a generous sup- 
ply of bibs. These should be of well-fitting proportions 
and simply enough finished to launder satisfactorily. 








A One-Piece Nightgown 


FLANNEL shawl about one yard square is another 

useful article. For every-day wear this may be 
neatly finished with an evenly turned hem, feather- 
stitched to position. The word ‘‘Baby”’ or an initial 
may be embroidered in one corner, but the letters should 
be small and well chosen as to design. For special use 
this flannel shawl may be of the silk flannel already 
described, and may have the edges trimmed with an 
embroidery scallop and floral design, or with a crochet 
border done with silk thread. 

Many pleasing patterns of the tiny crochet bootees 
may be made. These are usually developed of a light- 
weight worsted in white, edged with the favorite color, 
either pink or blue. Sometimes this color is done in 
the same weight of worsted, but it is also pretty made 
of the crochet silk. 

Of little caps two are plenty, as the baby will prob- 
ably not go out for the first six weeks, and the head of a 
new-born child changes and grows with such rapidity that 
frequently the little caps of the outfit are entirely inade- 
quate for the purpose for which they are intended. Never 
make the mistake of letting the child wear a cap which is 
too small. 

It is in much better taste to have all the little garments of 
white, and when color of any kind is desired let it be most 
sparingly used, and be 
=— sure, also, that it is a 
\- ‘ soft, subdued shade 
s rather than any brilliant 
| \ color, as very bright 

; | colors are trying and 

disagreeable to almost 
every one, but more 
especially to a baby. 

















The amount of material required for the different sizes 


is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of patiern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 









































The Convenient One-Piece Garment 
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ROWN galatea was used for the 
little suit in the upper left-hand 
corner, which is trimmed with the 
same material in brown and white 
stripes, giving the same effect as white 
braid without the tedious work of 
sewing it on row by row. Patterns 
(No. 5846) for this blouse suit— 
which is cut in one with the top of 
the sleeves—come in three sizes: 2 
to 6 years. Size 4 years requires 
two yards and three-quarters of 36- 
inch material. Price fifteen cents. 
Directly next to this is the simplest 
kind of a one-piece peasant smock 
made to slip over the head. It is 
seamed at the sides and under-arms, 
and the sleeves are finished with 
plain band cuffs. An applied yoke 
of the material or washable braid 
may be used as a trimming around 
the neck, with the belt run through 
openings. Patterns (No. 5841) for 
this dress come in three sizes: 2 to 
6 years. Size 4 years requires three 
yards of 30-inch material. Price 
fifteen cents. 

To the right in the center is a 
practical play romper for baby, but- 
toning in the back. It is cleverly 
cut and shaped out of a square yard 
of material, with the center front on 
the bias fold. The short-sleeved one 
below buttons at the sides and back. 





Designed by Josephine Spence» 


Drawings by Anna May Cooper 

















5836 
Designed by Josephine Spencer 





Designed by Mary P. Ryman 























"| ae are many good points in favor of one-piece garments for 
children, apart from the most important one of being easy to 
make. If cut over a good pattern they give ease and free movement 
without the distress which starched seams and small armholes often 
give to a child’s tender flesh. The one drawback, which you prob- 
ably already know about, is the tendency of the seams to pull and 
tear out at the turn between the under-arm and the sleeve. This 
may be overcome by inserting a square gusset, from two to three 
inches in size, placing it with the diagonal corners directly on the 
seam, half onthe sleeve seam and half onthe under-arm seam. Stitch 
it on by machine for additional strength, cutting away the material 
underneath. It will give full play for the arms, as the diagonal 
placing of the square gusset will bring the material on the bias. 

For baby boys and little girls from two to four years chambray in 
blue, pink and brown, and small-checked ginghams, are admirable 
materials for every-day play clothes, being soft of texture and laun- 
dering most satisfactorily. Play suits—like the one-piece all-over suit 
shown in the lower right-hand corner of this page—may be made of 
stauncher denims, galatea or khaki cloth, materials which will not tear 
easily, and which afford more protection in case of unexpected falls. 
This little play suit is seamed only at the under-arm, side and leg seams. 
It is opened part way down the front, with straps of the material 
fastened with buckles. This same method is used to secure the 
fullness of the sleeve ends and at the ankles. Although it is 
decidedly a boyish garment, it may be worn equally as well by 
little girls while playing in the garden, giving protection to both 
stockings and bare knees. 











Va dainty for a little girl is the 
one-piece bishop dress, run with 
a drawing-string at the neck, with the 
fullness laid in four tucks, front and 
back. The sleeves are drawn in at 
the ends with a stitched band of the 
material run through openings and 
buttoned. It would be pretty made 
of barred dimity, batiste or challis. 

To the right of this is a sensible 
play or work apron for a dear little 
maid, so simple in construction that 
it would make an easy practice piece 
of sewing for a child. It is cut all 
in one, with long shoulder straps 
reaching to the waist-line in the 
back. These fasten to the stitched 
belt which secures the apron in front 
with buttons. Denim, plain-colored 
chambray and natural-colored linen 
would all be good wearing materials 
to use. 

The night garment for a little 
boy or girl shown in the center on 
the right is snug and ‘‘ comfy,’’ fast- 
ening in the back, and drawn in at 
the wrists with acasing, with separate 
feet made of the material buttoning 
on the legs. Patterns (No. 5836) 
for the night drawers— with center 
seam, and closed in the back— come 
in five sizes: 2 to 10 years. Size 4 
years requires three yards of 30-inch 
material. Price ten cents. 


P4 TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown above can be supplied on receipt of the prices stated, ten and jifteen cents, post-free. The 


amount of material required for the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
of pattern, age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 


der from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Making a Boy's Bloomer and 


Knickerbocker Suits. 


AKING boys’ clothes is 
really no harder than mak- 
ing n beer for little girls, but 

as they are tailor-made they are 
not so generally understood. The 
first suit worn after a boy is out 
of short dresses is the bloomer 
suit; this he wears from the time 
he is a year and a half or two 
years old—according to his size— 
until he is five or six. Then he 

raduates from the suit and wears 

nickerbockers and a blouse— 
as being more manly—and at 
the age of eight assumes knicker- 
bockers and a Norfolk or sack 
coat—the Norfolk being much 
better for a lad of this age. This 
he wears until he is old enough 
and tall enough to wear long 
trousers and a regular man’s 
coat. 

First let me advise all 
mothers to dress boys wearing 
bloomer suits—such as that 
shown on the other side of the 
page—in washable, rather than woolen, materials, even for 
the winter. They may wear warm underclothing, as it is 
imperative they should be warm; but instead of a stuffy 
serge, which is most difficult to keep absolutely clean, a linen 
or cotton fabric in dark blue, or even white, is far preferable. 
This is also true of the knickerbockers and blouse, and even 
the first knickerbocker suit, as it may be lined throughout. 
As a boy reaches eight, however, he is old enough to wear a 
woolen suit, and his first knickerbocker one may be of serge 
if made during the winter. 





3473—The First Serge Suit 


HE bloomer suit which I am showing is a very simple one 

to make, and though it has the appearance of having a 
shield it is made without one, the suit itself reaching to the 
neck. This simplifies mat- 
ters very much, not only in 
the making, but also in the 
dressing of the child and 
in the washing of the suit. 
Any one of the rather 
heavy cotton materials is 
suitable, as well as piqué, 
linen and gingham in solid 
colors. Place the pattern 
on the length of the mate- 
rial with the front and back 
panels ona foldof thegoods. 
This is necessary, as only 
one half of the panel will be 
given. The side sections 
are cut in true sailor fashion, without a seam on the shoulder, 
and therefore the top or shoulder line must be placed on a 
crosswise fold of the material. In other words, turn over a 
length of the material and place the top of the pattern to 
the fold. This keeps the side sections on the length of the 
material to match the front and back sections. Cut the 
sailor collar on a lengthwise fold, and the one-piece sleeves, 
the two fronts and the two backs of the bloomers, or of the 
knickerbockers if they are used, on the length of the material. 

First turn the edges of the front and back panels to simu- 
late tucks, and place them over the side fronts, slipping the 
edge of the side section between the folded edge and the 
material; baste in place and then stitch on the right side 
as shown in the illustration. This conceals all the raw 
edges, giving a neat finish on the wrong side, and all with 
one row of stitching. The left side of the front panel 
must be faced for an opening, the suit buttoning under 
a fly at the side, on the shoulder, and to the standing 
collar in the back. To do this face the side front with a 
straight strip of lawn and place the fly (made of a straight 
fold of the material) to the front panel, slipping the edges 
under the turned-back edge and stitching in line with 
the stitching of the panel. Make the buttonholes in the 
fly and sew the buttons on the suit. 





How the Collar is Attached 


HEN thetwo front and the two back seams are stitched 

make the sleeve—that is, lay in the tucks at the hand; 
stitch the bias band in place; face the lower edge and then 
set the top of the sleeve under the armhole or shoulder- 
line, in the same way as described for the fronts; stitch one 
or two rows deep and sew up the under-arm seam of the 
sleeve and the under-arm seam of the suit at the same 
time. In this straight-topped sleeve this seam cannot be 
sewed until the sleeve is in place. In linens and ginghams 
a French seam may be used, as the material is light in 
weight, but in clumsier material an ordinary seam must be 
run, pressed open and bound with narrow linen tape. Ora 
row of stitching may be used on each side of the seam on 
the right side, holding the seam open, the edges on the 
wrong side being trimmed close to the sewing. Although 
this is quick and firm it is not quite so good. A two-inch 
hem may be turned up at the lower edge. 

Now we are ready to make the sailor collar and the 
standing collar. The sailor collars are prettiest made 
with a facing (the material on the upper side) of a 
color. The collar and the facing are placed face to 
face, seamed all around the edges, turned inside out 
and then stitched two or three 
rows deep on the right side about 
a quarter of an inch from the edge. 
As the illustrations show, one side 
of the collar is sewed to the right 
side of the suit and buttoned to 
the left side. Cover the raw edges 
on the right side with seam bind- 
ing and stitch on each edge, ex- 
tending the binding to the center 
back, where it joins the band in 





How the Bloomer 
Leg is Finished 








Details of Making the Bloomers 


By Helen Koues 


which the buttonholes are made. This band has its edges 
turned under and the raw edges of the collar slipped 
between them, one row of stitching securing them. Button- 
holes are then made in this band and buttons placed on the 
suit tocorrespond. Mark carefully for the buttons, putting 
a lead-pencil mark through the buttonhole to get the correct 
position. A straight fold is used for the standing collar, 
which is about an inch high when finished, and applied to 
the neck in this same manner. 4 

The pocket in such a suit may be placed on each side, in 
the position shown in the illustration, or only on the left 
side. Cut a slit in a curved outline, marking it first with a 
lead pencil. To make the pocket place material to match 
the facing of the collar on the under side, and the white 
material of the suit on the upper side, cutting the colored 
material longer than the white, and using French seams for 
the three sides; then attach the pocket to the suit, first 
basting, then turning under the seams and stitching close 
to the edge, two rows deep, as shown in the illustration. The 
other pocket shown is an inner breast pocket in a linen coat 
for an older boy, which I will discuss later. 

The illustrations in the lower group show how the little 
bloomers are made. _AFrench seam is used for joining the two 
sectionstogether. The topsare slightly gathered and the raw 
edges slipped between the edges of the straight band and held 
by two rows of stitching. The under lap at the side is on the 
back section, therefore the side seams of the bloomer legs are 
stitched on the wrong side, and then stitched on the right 
side quite close to the edge, to give a nice tailored finish. 
The lap of the back section is faced with lawn, while the 
front has a hem turned and stitched on the inner edge and 
again at the outer edge. 

The front and back are firmly held at the bottom of the 
opening by a row of stitching running crosswise, taken 
through the lap of the back. Or a continuous facing is some- 
times used—that is, one straight strip from the waistband at 
the front to the waistband at the back. Work three button- 
holes in each band to be buttoned to the underwaist. The 
lower edges of the bloomers are turned up and an elastic is 
run through them. This completes the suit. 


OW we will consider the knickerbocker suit—the knick- 
erbockers worn witha coat or with a blouse being made in 
the same way. Asa blouse is made with the same care as a 
nicely tailored waist, and finished at the lower edge with a 
casing through which a tape is run, it hardly needs explana- 
tion. A coat, such as is shown in the illustration above, may 
be made of heavy tan linen crash lined throughout with 
muslin. This makes the nicest sort of a lighter weight suit. 
Serge is perhaps the most serviceable for winter suits, when 
lined with one of the various materials generally used in 
lining men’s coats. The coat may be plain or may have the 
applied box-plaits in Norfolk fashion, as desired. Cut the 
fronts on the length and be sure the nap runs down if there 
is an up-and-down. Cut the back on the lengthwise fold, 
and the box-plaits (which are separate strips), the sleeves and 
the knickerbocker section on the length of the goods. Also 
cut lining sections a seam’s depth wider than the pattern if a 
lining isto be used. Ineither a lined oran unlined coata facing 
of the outside material is always used, cut by the section 
given for it. Join the seams of the coat independently of the 
lining, first having joined the facing tothe front edges, turned 
it over and stitched it along the edge on the right side. 
The collar is made separately and joined to the coat. Cut 
it of canvas and of cloth, using the canvas for the inter- 
lining, and baste the canvas in place for first fitting; make 
any necessary alterations, altering the cloth to match, and 
marking carefully the perforations where it turnsover. This 





The Seams at a 
Pocket in Bloomer Suit the Sides In Knickerbocker Suit 
makes the semicircle or stand of collar. Stitch the two 
pieces together from the outer circumference of the semi- 
circle to the neck-line, to give firmness. The cloth is on the 
under side, the canvas next, and then the cloth collar 
facing on the upper side. This is cut by a collar pattern 
and put on last. The canvas and under cloth section of 
the collar are held together by padding stitches, shaping 
the collar as you work. Leave a raw edge of the cloth 
beyond the canvas, to which is joined the collar facing. 
Stitch by the machine on the wrong or under side, trim the 
edges, turn over and stitch on the right side to correspond 
to the stitching of the facing of the coat. Sew the lining of 
the coat in as you would in a woman’s coat. 

The inner breast pocket is made in the lining. A straight 
strip is used having the lower edge on a fold and the sides 


.in the lining of the coat just be- 





Facings and Pockets of Knickerbockers 


stitched, turned inside out, and 
then stitched on the right side 
inclosing the raw edges. This is 
flatand neat. Aslit isthen made 


yond the facing, and the pocket 
inserted, the upper edge of the 
lining being turned under and 
stitched flat to the pocket. The 
lower edge is bound by a straight 
strip which extends beyond the 
lining on to the facing a trifle, 
so that it may be stitched securely 
to hold the pocket opening. 


WE ARE now ready to make 
the knickerbockers. The 
chief differences between knick- 
erbockers and bloomers are that 
there are no gathers at the 
waist-line, pockets are inserted 
at the side openings, and a fly is 
used for the buttonholes. In 
knickerbockers of linen and 
light-weight woolens a French 
seam may be used to join the 
two sections, but in heavy cloth, if they are not lined, press 
open this seam and bind the edges. The illustration shows 
the back section turned back, and the arrangement of the 
pocket, with the finished facing and fly shown on oneside, and 
in their stages of making on the other. Cut the pockets so 
that the inner edge comes on a fold—or if you have only 
small pieces of the material it may be seamed, and then 
turned over and stitched on the wrong side, to conceal all 
the raw edge in the manner done across the bottom. Use a 
continuous facing along the inside of the outer edge, first 
stitching the pocket to the edge of the knickerbockers and 
then stitching the facing in place. Cut away the top of the 
pocket under the waistband facing, to prevent clumsiness. 
Use a straight strip for the facing, turning under both edges 
and setting it over the turned-down upper edge of the 
knickerbockers. | Make 
the fly of a double fold 
and let one row of stitch- 
ing answer for securing 
both this and the facing. 
The left side of the 
illustration shows the lap 
of the back stitched 
crosswise on the right 
side to secure it to the 
front. The other side 
shows it faced and ready 
for this to be done. As 
boys grow older the 
knickerbockers may. be 
made like a man’s trousers, instead of with the side open- 
ing; the method of making, however, remains the same. 

The fullness in the legs of the knickerbockers may be 
laid in plaits and finished by a straight strip of the mate- 
rial, and fastened with a buckle which may be used to 
adjust the width. The illustration shows the back of the 
knickerbockers with the buckle holding the strap in place at 
the side of the leg. The outer seam of the leg is left open for 
a distance of four inches and finished by a continuous facing. 

When a lining is needed in knickerbockers it is cut by 
the pattern and seamed independently of the material, the 
facing and fly being put on in the same way. 





5825—For a Boy of Four 





The Left Side is Buttoned 


T IS not only in the actual making of the garment that 
good work counts for muchin the finished appearance, but 
there are also many little embroidery tailor stitches which 
you can use to give a skilled, workmanlike finish to a boy’s 
suit. All kinds of pockets are likely to tear out unless 
strengthened at the ends with a staying tack. The kinds 
mostly used are simple bar tacking, crow’s-foot or arrow- 
heads, the last two named makinga more ornamental form 
of tacking stitches. The bar tack is made crossing the end 
of the buttonhole, and may be from a half to three- 
quarters of an inch in depth. To make bar tacking, mark 
the line for the stitch with chalk, with the center of the 
line at the pocket end. Thread the needle with silk 
twist for a cloth suit or use mercerized thread for a linen 
material, and pass the needle up from the underneath at 
one end of the line. Put it in at the opposite end, through 
to the other side, bringing it out at the first stitch, and so 
on, making not fewer than two stitches and as many more 
as you may desire to give a heavy bar. Then, using the 
same thread, make short stitches across the thread, taking 
them close together as in solid embroidery, and pressing 
the long threads as close together as possible to give along, 
narrow effect. 

Arrow-heads and crow’s-feet are made in many different 
forms and stitches, the simplest being in the shape of a 
triangle set at the end of the pocket and worked with a 
long stitch, beginning from the apex of the triangle to the 
right-hand corner of the base, then crossing over to the 
left side, overlapping the stitches until the triangle is 

completely Sajaked. Mark the lines for the tri- 
angle with chalk or pencil. Many pretty and more 
artistic arrow-heads are made by a different forma- 
tion of the stitches. For instance, the triangle may 
be divided in half and the stitches taken on each 
side from the center, or it may 
be divided into three parts, tak- 
ing the stitches from the center 
toward each corner, then recross- 
ing these stitches again witha long 
stitch from the center of each side. 

To make the more decorative 
crow’s-foot, outline with marking 
thread a three-pointed star inside 
the triangle and work with solid 
embroidery stitches. 





Strap Finish for 
Knickerbockers 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown above can be supplied on receipt of the price, fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount 


of material required for the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


der from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, 


age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Comfortable Underwear for Little Girls 


By Selina Yorke 


tive that one should consider the question of physical 

comfort in its relation to development, and this 
should be a plea for the exercising of judgment in the 
selecting and making of all the little girl’s clothes. Cor- 
rectly cut underwear makes for the normal develop- 
ment and the good health of the child. There can 
never be that natural childish freedom—which is 
grace—without the 
ease insured by gar- 
ments designed to fit 
the child figure and, 
at the same time, to 
hang smoothly over 
each other. In this 
modern underwear 
there is no such thing 
as an upper garment 
crowding an under 
one, because each is de- 
signed with a viewtoits 
effect upon the other. 


|: MAKING the little girl’s underwear it is impera- 





5845 
Flannel Petticoat With Yoke 
SSUMING that the 
woven underwear 
has been chosen with 
room to spare for its 
shrinkage and the little 
girl’sgrowthletusbegin 
with the all-important 
foundation, the under- 
waist. We all should 
know the disadvan- 
tages of the typical 
underbody: its definite 
waistband and general 
shortness preclude the 
possibility of moving 
down the buttons with 
the upward growth of 
thelittle girl. All these 
defects are eliminated 
in the design shown 
here. Pattern No. 5847 is designed to control to the 
best advantage the garments which are to be sus- 
pended from it. Its buttons—which are placed on 
vertical straps—and plaits are movable, and these 
plaits may be ripped out through the body sections 
if a more generous garment is later required. The 
upper or petticoat row of buttons indicates the exact 
waist-line, the lower or drawers row is about an inch 
below the waist-line, and these buttons should 
not, through carelessness, remain too high up; but all 
petticoat and drawers buttons should be lowered as 
frequently as growth demands. This is the one 
known method of preventing the discomfort caused 
by skirtbands held too high under the arms, and the 
awkward, bunchy look of gathers on the abdomen. 





Long-Waisted Slip 





The Comfortable Underwaist 














warm, and the lower edge may be finished with an 
embroidered scallop or with an inch and a half hem, 
featherstitched to position. The pattern for this 
flannel petticoat is No. 5845, included with the tucked 
Princesse slip, a description of the two garments being 
given below. Today many little girls, like their elders, 
do not wear flannel petticoats or skirts, depending upon 
the woven cotton or woolen underdrawers or union 
suits for the necessary 
warmth. Still it is a 
good idea to include at 
least two of these little 
skirts in a child’s outfit 
for wear on cool days, 
after the woven under- 
wear has been dis- 
carded or when lighter 
weight or lingerie 
dresses are worn during 
the severe weather. 


HILDREN’S white 
skirts are usually 
made with an unbeliev- 
able width at the top. 
Those illustrated here 
follow more modern 
lines and are sensibly 
gored tofit intotheband 
withoutundue fullness; 
or the front gore may 
extend the full length 
of the garment, while 
the sides and back 
gather with slight full- 
ness into a section of 
yoke or a band. All 
petticoat yokes are of 
doubled cambric. The 
skirt proper may be 
cambric, nainsook or 
longcloth. Batiste is 
too thin, while muslin 
is unnecessarily heavy. Patterns (No. 5849) come 
in five sizes: 4 to 12 years, and include the yoke skirt 
with panel front and the Princesse slip or chemise. 
The yoke skirt requires a yard and a quarter of 36-inch 
material, and the Princesse slip a yard and three- 
quarters of the same width for the 8-year size. 
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Tucked Princesse Slip 


je three white slips shown on this page are to 
cover the other undergarments when sheer white 
frocks are worn. ‘They are designed for batiste or 
nainsook and intended to fit perfectly beneath their 
respective types of dresses. The model with its 
straight lines reaching down to the deep flounce 
belongs alone to the long-waisted French dress con- 
structed on a similar plan. It has a deep flounce 


Not only is the child so dressed far more comfortable, Princesse Slip or Chemise or skirt section with a generous hem and moderate 


but her general appearance is also much better. In 

this garment there is sufficient length below the waist-line to keep 
it from rolling up around the hips, and there is width on the 
shoulders to prevent the cutting caused by a too narrow strap. 

As for the material, strength does not necessarily demand a board- 
like quality. The heavy-muslin theory was long ago exploded: a 
fine quality of twilled muslin will wear well because it is at the same 
time close and pliable. Patterns (No. 5847)—including the circular- 
shaped bloomers—come in five sizes: 4 to 12 years. The underwaist 
in the 8-year size requires a yard and a half of 36-inch muslin, and 
the bloomers a yard and three-quarters of the same width material. 


OR children’s drawers longcloth, cambric or light-weight muslin is 

used, while bloomers should have the same material as the cotton, 
linen or woolen dress. In both of these garments the fronts are now 
made to fit smoothly across the abdomen, and they are faced to the 
depth of an inch with a shaped piece cut to fit; gathers across 
the front are out of place and unnecessarily bulky. At the back the 
drawers are slightly gathered to a band, while the bloomers are 
fitted smoothly without fullness, and faced with the szme material. 
Bloomers are much in use with washable dresses, and the necessity 
for their smoothness of fit about the waist-line would seem to have 
escaped the usual home seamstress. Linens, cottons and ginghams— 
not to include woolens—are of such bulk that the outside dress is 
positively distended when the bloomers are gathered. Skirts or 
petticoats are seldom worn with the bloomers, but the muslin or 
woven drawers, or both, should be worn. 

For drawers and bloomers the waist measurement is taken larger 
than the actual number of inches so that the back and front bands 
lap generously at each side, where two buttonholes are made instead 
of the usual one. This admits of loosening the waistband for occa- 
sional comfort, or permanently, because children grow in girth before 
the waist measurement begins to decrease. Much trouble will be 
saved if all clothing for growing children is planned with a view 
toward alterations, and this plan for the increasing of the band 
and belt measurements is of considerable importance. No patterns 
can be supplied for the drawers, but one should find no difficulty 
in cutting them, using the bloomers pattern as a guide. 


ND now we come to the petticoats and skirts. The flannel skirt 

is made with a complete yoke which drops the fullness to a point 
below the waist-line. Its four gores are so sloped as to allow only the 
scant gathers which are necessary in any shrinkable material. A 
light-weight cotton-and-wool flannel will be found both durable and 
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These Detail Views of the Undergarments Illustrated and Described Above 
Give a Still More Definite Idea of Their Practicability 


fullness which will set well under the rather scant 
dresses little girls are now wearing. The armholes are finished with 
a hemstitched ruffle, and there is an extra allowance for adjustment 
across the front, regulated by the ribbon-run beading which finishes 
the neck. Patterns (No. 5851) for this long-waisted slip come in 
five sizes: 4 to 12 years. The 8-year size requires a yard and three- 
quarters of 36-inch materia’. The Princesse paneled slip, with 
lengthwise tucks to tighten or loosen it if desirable, is made for 
the semi-fitted Princesse frocks which are so becoming to many 
little girls. Patterns (No. 5845) for the tucked Princesse slip and 
the flannel petticoat come in five sizes: 4 to 12 years. The 8-year 
size requires two yards of 36-inch material, seven yards of insertion 
and three yards and a half of lace edging for the slip, and a yard 
and a quarter of 36-inch flannel for the petticoat. 


OR any little gathered yoke dress there is the primitive model 

made with scallops,anda waist-line to bedetermined by thefposition 
of its slots and ribbon girdle. This Princesse slip or chemise is 
included in the pattern with the white skirt (No. 5849) described 
above. This is about the simplest of the garments shown in this set, 
and yet is a very desirable one for a little girl who wears short- 
waisted or Empire dresses. An inexpensive lace may be substituted 
for the hand embroidery, in which case a ribbon-run beading should 
be used at the neck and waist in place of the hand-made eyelets or 
slits. The wrong slip beneath the right dress will prove just as much 
a failure as an exposure of the regular underwear. So for this reason 
it is a good plan to have these several types of underslips included in 
a little girl’s wardrobe unless, as is sometimes the case, one chooses 
to clothe the child always in the one style of dress; for this the proper 
slip should be selected and always worn. Any dainty edge of narrow 
lace or any delicate strip of insertion is sufficient trimming. A shal- 
low scallop of hand embroidery to finish an edge, or a row of briar- 
stitching to hold a hem, may be proof that you prefer correctness 
of line to an excess of decoration, and will certainly be a better choice 
for the finish to the little girl’s underwear. 

In making children’s underwear, the same as in making these 
garments for women, it is more economical to buy a piece of the 
matenal to be used, cutting the several garments in quantity and 
laying in the smaller pieces so that a minimum amount of material 
is lost. It is an excellent plan to cut these small garments when 
clothes for grown-ups are being made, as the small gores and body 
sections may be fitted in on the material in such a way as to 
insure almost no loss. This is the secret of economy in garment 
manufacturing establishments, and is well worth trying in the home. 
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ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown above can be supplied on receipt of the price, fifteen cents for each number, 

except No. 5851 which is ten cents, post-free. All measurements should be carefully taken. The amount of material required for the different 
sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure 
and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 




















Bath-tubs 
Clean 


Because the Cleanser 
quickly removes the 
discolorations which 
appear on porcelain 


bath-tubs, and which it 


is impossible to remove 
by any other means. 


Sprinkle the Cleanser over 
the tub, and rub the surface 
with a dampened brush or 
coarse cloth. Then wash 
off with clean water, and 
you will find that all dirt 
and stains have vanished, 
leaving the tub clean and 
spotless, 


Many Other Uses and 
Full Directions on 


Large Sifter-Can, 10c. 
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A Young Mother’s Sewing for Her Baby 


By Mrs. Ralston 


consideration in making the baby’s clothes, 
so for this reason the material selected should 

be the finest one can afford to buy, and the sewing 
as neat and accurate as care can make it. The 
garments should be cut on the simplest lines, such 
as those given in the ‘Wheeler Layette” (Pattern 
No. 5419; price thirty cents). Directions given 
with this pattern contain a list of the necessary 
garments, the kinds and amounts of material 
required, and how to cut each garment, but no 
explanation of the necessary stitches. Therefore 
I want to tell mothers what stitches are used, why 
they are used and how they are made. Almost all 
the necessary stitches may be taught on simple undergarments 
before it is time to begin on the dresses and outer wraps. 

Make the flannel shirts and skirts first: these are not difficult with 
the exception of the buttonholes, and I shall tell how to make them. 

The shirt marked “K” in this pattern—illustrated above—is cut 
in one piece, and so has only two seams. 
Put the center back, the edge having two 
large perforations, and the center front, 
the edge having no perforations, on a fold 
of the goods. The back is to be left whole, A A 
but the front section is to be cut in the 
center, along the fold, for an opening. Cut 
exactly by the pattern, as allowance for 
seams has already been made init. Open 
your shirt after it is cut and fold again, as 
in the first illustration, laying the front on 
the back, the two notches marked “A” 
together and the raw edges even. If you are not much used to 
sewing pin along these edges first, as even in basting the material is 
apt to slip. Put your first pin at the bottom of the shirt, one just 
in the curve near notch “A,” and one in the end of the sleeve. 

The little flannel petticoat in the upper right-hand corner is as 
simple to make as the shirt described above, and the same method of 
cutting and basting should be applied. While the skirt section must 
be of flannel like the shirt, the band or 
body section should be of a fine muslin 
and should be double, thus allowing the 
seam edges to be on the inside. 


SS esiterati and daintiness should be the first 








The Shirt 


The Basting Stitch The Basting Stitch which is to be done 
on these garments is one-eighth of an 
inch from the raw edge and is the easiest 
of all stitches. When you have learned 
it you really know three stitches, because 
the same stitch is used, with a little difference in length, not only 
for basting but also for running and gathering—stitches you will 
often need. Baste from right to left—that is, begin nearest your 
right hand and work toward your left. The general rule, as shown 
in the illustration, is an even stitch and an even space between. If 
you find yours do not match in the first trials do not be discouraged: 
it comes with a little experience. It is rather more important to 
keep your stitches straight, an even distance from the edge, to serve 
as a guide for the permanent sewing. Hold your work in your left 
hand, between the first finger and the thumb. Put your needle in, 
pushing it with your thimble which is, of course, on the second 
finger of your right hand. Then you will find that the best way to 
hold both material and needle firmly is to press 
the thumb of your right hand to the needle, 
while the first finger of the same hand is back 
of the needle on the other side of the cloth, act- 
ing as a guide. The left hand pushes the cloth 
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The Running Stitch 
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The Shirt Ready to be Seamed 
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on the needle, while the right hand assists by IN 
drawing it off. At first you will want to pull Herringbone 


your needle out after each stitch: try not to, as Stitch 

it is harder to keep a straight line and it takes ae irene 
much longer. Get two or three stitches on the eae ets 
needle, then push the needle through. Soon you Wrong Side of 
will find that you can manage it quite filled with Hertingbone Stitch 
stitches. Begin your basting with two or three 

stitches, one on top of the other to fasten the thread; or you may, 
if you wish, use a knot in the end of your thread. Fasten the basting 
thread at the end of the seam with two or three little stitches to 
hold it while you are making the permanent sewing. Sewing silk, 
letter “A,” is to be used, and as a very strong seam is not necessary 
because of the felting quality of flannel we will do our permanent 
seam with running stitches, and now and then a back stitch. It 
is to be made just inside the basting, away from the raw edge, and 
will give the right width to the finished seam. The basting serves 
as a guide. 


The Running Stitch You Can Do now that you have learned to 
baste. Hold the material in the same way and follow exactly the 
directions for basting, except that this time, in place of stitches 
nearly a quarter of an inch long, tiny stitches must be made, with 
spaces to match, as the illustration shows. Make three running 
stitches, then a back stitch in this way: with the three running 
stitches finished, instead of bringing your needle out just the even 
space ahead bring it out two spaces, then go back halfway toward 
your last stitch, put the needle 
in and bring it out one space 
in advance, and go on with the 
next three running stitches. 
The back stitch when finished 
looks on the right side exactly 
like a running stitch, but the 
wrong side of the work has a 
very different appearance. 
When you make the double 
space on the right side it gives 
you a stitch double length on 
the wrong; when you go on the 
right side, halfway back over 
the double space and then come 
out a space beyond, you make 
on the wrong side a second 
stitch of double length which laps over the last double one half its 
length. Be sure to fasten your thread firmly at each.end of the 
seams, then take out your bastings. Open the seams, press them, 
then baste them flat to the shirt on each side of the sewing. 


Showing a 

Mitered Cor- 

ner of the 
Ribbon 
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To Bind the Edge * 
of the Shirt 


. 
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The Herringbone or Catch Stitch we will now make over each 
raw edge of the shirt and on the seams of the skirt section to give 
them a neat, finished appearance. This is good because it is loose and 
gives the flannel a chance to shrink when washed. It is one of the 


few stitches made from left to right. The work 
is held over the first finger of the left hand with 
the thumb and second finger to keep it firm. Do 
not make the stitches too large, as you don’t 
want them out of proportion to the tiny garment 
you are making. The difficult thing is to keep 
the slant even, to have thé crosses on one side 
not opposite, but just between, the crosses on the 
other side. Use the same sewing silk for this that 
you used in stitching the seam. Begin, as I have 
said, at the left-hand side, hide the knot in your 
silk between the seam and the garment. As the 
illustration shows, the wrong side has the appear- 
ance of two rows of running stitches: one row— 
the one away from the seam—must come through 
to the right side of the shirt, so do not make the stitches too large; 
the other row need only be taken through one thickness, that of 
the seam, and it will not show on the shirt. Bring the needle up 
through at the extreme left, carry the thread forward across the 
raw edge in a slant, and take a stitch, 
pulling the needle in from right to left, in 
the opposite direction from which you are 
really making the finished stitch. Have 
the needle point straight toward you each 
time you take a stitch, as you hold the work 
over the first finger of the left hand, with the 
raw edge you are covering running directly 
at right angles away from you. Come 
back again to the other side, keeping the 
same slant, and take your second stitch 
(toward you), and so on, having the raw edge 
just halfway between the two rows of stitches. When you have 
finished take out the bastings, give the seams another pressing, and 
then you are ready to finish the edge of the shirt. 





Yoke Petticoat 


For the Edges Around the Neck, the fronts, around the bottom, 
and the bottom of the two sleeves of the shirt there are two ways to 
finish: with a ribbon binding or 
with a buttonholed scallop. I 
should advise the ribbon bind- 
ing for a beginning, because it is — 
much simpler. The best width 
of ribbon is about half an inch. 
Crease it through the center 
lengthwise, then slip your raw 
edges into it; this gives a quarter 
of an inch on the right side and 
the sameon the wrong. Baste it carefully first, as you will find the flan- 
nel easily slips out of the smooth ribbon. You can put the ribbon on 
with the running stitch, using the same silk as for the seams. The 
process is an easy one except when the corners must be turned. 
Suppose one begins at the neck and brings the ribbon down one side 
of the front. Baste way down to the bottom edge of the shirt, then 
when you start around the bottom you will find as you bring the 
ribbon along the edge that you have what is called a mitered corner— 
that is, one edge exactly meets the other at right angles to it. 
Finish the binding at one of the corners so the piecing will not show: 
it will be concealed by the mitering. This method of finishing the 
edges of the shirt is used also for the little flannel or flannelette 
kimonos and wrappers, of which there should be a goodly supply 
in the baby’s outfit. 


—) 
Stranding the Buttonhole 


We are Ready Now for the Buttonholes. They are usually 
worked in two thicknesses of material, but in flannel one thickness 
is all that is necessary. Use twist or ““D” silk. Make them on the 
right side, in the right front of the shirt, then the right side but- 
tons over the left. You must have four 
or five buttonholes, and they need not 
be very close together. Make the first 
one about half an inch from the neck, 
the last one two inches from the bottom. 
If you have five in all they will be one 
inch and three-quarters apart; if four, 
about two inches and a quarter apart. 
Measure carefully and have an even dis- 
tance between them. The general rule 
for the distance which a buttonhole 
should be from the edge is a quarter of 
an inch; these, however, must come inside the ribbon binding, not 
running up and down but across, at right angles to it. 





The Buttonhole Stitch 


The Size of the Buttonhole Slits depends on the size of the but- 
ton used. Measure across the button—its diameter—and add a bit 
for its thickness and you have the right length for your buttonhole. 
The cutting is important: use buttonhole scissors, set to the right 
length to keep each slit the same size, and cut along the thread of 
the flannel—that is, cut between two threads; if you cut threads the 
edges will ravel while you work. Begin working on the inside end, 
farthest from the ribbon, going from right to left. Hold the work 
so that the buttonhole slants across the first finger of the left hand. 
To keep the edges from stretching make across each end and along 
the side one or more stitches; this is called stranding, and it will 
be covered by the final buttonhole stitches. 

Bring the needle to the right side of the material, close to the 
edge of the slit, at the end farthest away from the edge of the 
shirt. Take the first stitch by putting the needle, pointing toward 
you, into the slit close to the end ard in deep enough from the 
edge of the slit to avoid all danger of raveling. Before you pull 
the needle through take the thread near the eye of your needle 
and carry it around from right to left under the 
point of the needle. The needle is pointing 
toward you, but as it is pulled out it must be 
drawn away from you, then the little knot 
which the putting under of the thread makes, 
and which is called a purl, will fall on the raw 
edge and cover it. The stitches must be upright, 
even in length and an even distance apart. 
Allow about the thickness of the thread be- 
tween each stitch, giving sufficient space for the 
purl to lie flat. Continue to work along one side, then when the 
end of the slit is reached make the stitches around the end just 
in the same way, except that they will need to be spread, like a 
fan, at the outer edge (not the raw edge). Don’t take too many 
stitches at the end, as then the purl makes it too clumsy and 
overfilled, but take enough for strength. Make the second side 
and end as you did the first; put the needle through to the wrong 
side and fasten it with a few stitches. Three-quarters of a yard 
of thread is the usual allowance for the buttonhole of ordinary size. 


Finished 
Buttonhole 
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- CHANGE OF 
SENTRY AT AN 

ATLANTIC COAST FORTRESS 


On $15 a month 


25c a cake for soap 


Sentries of the U. S. Army, forced to stand 
the raw biting coast-winds, use Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap for relief after exposure. 


U. S. Battleships carry between 7000 and 
8000 cakes of Woodbury’s a year. 


Prepared by the greatest skin specialist 
known, Woodbury’s Facial Soap does more 
for your skin than anything you can use, 


An unvarying use of Woodbury’s will keep 
your skin in an active healthy condition in 
which it resists results from exposure. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a cake. 
pie one hesitates at the price after their first 
cake, 


Forqc we send a sample cake of Woodbury’s. 
For 10c, samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and Woodbury’s Facial Powder. Write to- 
day. THE ANDREW JERGENS Co., Dept. A, 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For sale by 


dealers everywhere 











After-Holiday Bargains 
in Albrecht Furs 


HERE ARE STILL a few—only a 
few—places in the United States where: 
these famous furs are not worn. ‘To enable 












every lover of fine furs to 
own a set of Albrecht 
Furs we offer a popular 
selection at one-fifth 
(20%) reduction off 
regular price. 


Albrecht 1910 Model 192 
and Countess Muff, in 


Choice Ondatra Mink 
(as illustrated) 
Reduced price 
of setonly. . $43.20 
If you are interested in some 
other kind of fur set or gar- 
ment WRITE US. We can 
make it worth your while. 
REMEMBER: That Albrecht Furs 
are GUARANTEED furs—guaran- 
teed as represented and to please 
or we refund your money. Raw 
skins are bought direct from the 
trappers and made up in our clean, 
sanitary work rooms, at Saint Paul 
—the heart of the fur country. 


The Albrecht Catalog No.18 
60 pages — Colored plates — 
Sent for 4c in stamps. 


Ask for testimonial book with letters 
from delighted wearers in every state. Don’t fail to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to save money on GUARANTEED 
ALBRECHT FURS. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 


Established 1855 
Sixth and Minnesota Sts., Station X, Saint Paul, Minn. 


About Babies 


Our Catalog of Infants’ Wear FREE 


£6 


















Our catalog illustrating and describing everything 

in infants’ and children’s wearing apparel sent 

FREE forthe asking. This catalog explains how 

you may opens, v4 out one penny of cost to you, 
olt’s 


a copy of Dr. celebrated book on the “‘Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 

Our catalog contains the most complete lines of infants’ 
and children’s wear ever published, and in addition illus- 
trates and describes the most approved lines of Maternity 
Skirts, Maternity Corsets, Loose Fitting Coats, Kimonos, 
Dressing Sacques, Dainty Lingerie, together with the new- 
est Broadway and Fifth Avenue styles in dresses, suits, coats, 
waists, skirts, etc. 

We pay all mail or express charges, no matter how large 
or how small your order may be. We guarantee aéso/ute 
satisfaction on everything we send or money refunded. Do 
not fail to write ¢o-day for a copy of our handsome catalog 
mailed FREE upon application. 


ta BELLASHIESSE.© 1 


BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. 
No. 48 NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. No. 48 














100_MSIRISINE! $5.75 


Announcemen an ve Including two sets of 
envelopes Express Paid. 100 Visiting Cards Engraved in Script,90c. 
Write forsamples. Royal Engraving Co., 814 Walnut St., . 


° ° 5 beautiful conventional or 
China Painters naturalistic studies given 


away to anyone sending $1.10 forany 10colors. 225 different colors, 
Liquid Bright Gold or Silver 10c each. Best Guaranteed Roman 
Gold 44c. Anglo-French Art, 1506 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Fine Sewing on Children’s Clothes 


By Mrs. Ralston 


R white sewing of all kinds there is nothing 

so attractive, and at the same time so thor- 

oughly practical, as the ornamental stitches 
made by hand. Even the plain stitches made by 
hand are desirable in all kinds of fine white sewing 
and especially in clothes for little children. 


The Feather Stitch and the Coral Stitch, although 
distinctly ornamental stitches, in many cases may 
be made to serve useful purposes as well, as in hold- 
ing a hem in place. The names of these stitches 
are taken from their resemblance to the delicate 
fibers of a feather and the sprays of coral. The 
shape of the feather stitch is more spreading than 
the coral stitch, which is straighter up and down, 
although the method of making the stitches is the 
same. It is only in form that they are unlike. On 
children’s sheer linen dresses a fine linen floss is used 
with as fine a needle as possible. Embroidery silk 
and cotton are also used, the heavy cotton floss 
being suitable for gingham and chambray dresses. 





worked in this stitch in gay colors. When marking 
linens with initials baste a square of coarse scrim 
over the linen to indicate squares, as it may readily 
be pulled away from under the stitches after the 
lettering is finished. 

The double cross stitch is often used. If worked 
in one color proceed as for the single cross; only, 
when the second stitch has been taken, instead of 
going forward go backward to the center of the lower 
line; take a stitch over the center of the cross, 
inserting the needle in the center of the upper line, 


Holding Material For —_ bringing it out in the center of the right-hand side and 
Feather Stitching 


inserting it at the center of the left-hand side, lastly 
bringing it up in the lower right-hand corner of the 


elaborate work may be done by taking stitches from 
the designs for the material. 


next square, making four stitches. Circles or sec- 
tions from old embroidery medallions may be cut 
Lo out and applied to a yoke with this stitch. Or more 


Outline Stitch is frequently called the Kensington 


The stitches are made on the right side of the mate- | The Chain and Outline Stitch = outline stitch or the stem stitch; but there is a 


rial and worked toward the sewer. The work is held 

over the first finger of the left hand. In the simple variety of the 
stitch the needle is brought through from the wrong side where the 
thread is fastened, and drawn in a slanting line downward and held 
by the thumb; a small stitch pointing toward you is taken, the 
needle passing over the thread held by the thumb; then, when it is 
drawn through, the loop has been caught and the first stitch secured. 
The thread is then drawn upward, caught by the thumb, and the 


stitch repeated. This is shown in the first illustration. Usually © 


these ornamental stitches are spaced and proportioned solely by the 
eye, or guided by a line of sewing, a hem or tucks. With a little 
practice in following this way of working, the eye 
quickly grows accurate and no marking or stamped 
pattern is necessary. 

The length of stitch and the spaces between the 
stitches must all be even and uniform to insure 
neat, successful work. To vary the designs in mak- 
ing the stitch, from two to four stitches are taken 





slight variation between the two: in the outline 
stitch the thread lies to the right of the needle, and in the other 
stitch to the left. Usually for these stitches a traced line is 
marked and followed on the material. The length of the stitch 
depends upon the material as well as the design. Work from you, 
holding the cloth over the left forefinger and drawing the needle 
through from underneath at the lower end. Insert the needle an 
eighth of an inch above its first position, and two or three threads 
to the right; bring it out at the left as shown in the illustration. Do 
not draw the thread too tight, as it should lie easily on the material 
and should always be kept to the right of the needle. The closer and 
more overlapping the stitches are made the firmer 
and more solid the outline appears. This stitch 
may be combined with feather stitches as shown in 
the illustration. Worked in colored floss and placed 
between tucks it is the prettiest sort of simple hand- 
work. On a pink dress white floss should be used, 
and on a white dress one of the pretty blue shades 


at each side of the first stitch. The stitches must Simple Diagonal Cross Stitch or rose pink is attractive. The finished stitch has 


all be even and kept close together, as this gives more 
the appearance of embroidery. To elaborate the 
effect further, ‘‘French knots” are often placed 
between the stitches of the design. This gives a very 
pretty and more solid look to the embroidery. 
Beginners should practice these stitches on can- 





a twisted or ropelike form. 


For Hemstitching and Drawn Thread Work fine 
qualities of linen are best adapted, the cotton used 
ranging from No. 100 to No. 150, and needles from 
No. 10 to No. 12. Hemstitching is an elaborated 





vas, using a tapestry needle and wool thread. The 
method of the work and the variations of the stitch 
may by this means be more thoroughly under- 
stood—at the same time training the eye to exact- 
ness and precision of work, so necessary in all kinds 
of fine sewing and embroidery. Feather stitching 
may be applied to children’s dresses between rows 
of tucks in a yoke; or it may be worked in circles or 
a serpentine line, as shown in the illustrations, or 
in two overlapping circles. 


The Chain Stitch is a simple form of the out- 
line stitches and should be practiced on canvas 
until skillful work can be accomplished, the beauty of the stitch lying 
in its perfect regularity. The chain stitch makes a vertical line 
and is less effective as embroidery, but it is used for more practical 
kinds of work, such as marking. Fasten the thread on the under 
or wrong side of the material by stitches taken over each other, but 
do not useaknot. Bring the needle through to the right side of the 
material and take up two or more threads tosecure it. The thread 
is then carried from the left to the right side, under the needle, a 
loop stitch being formed when the needle is 
drawn through. The needle is always inserted 
for each new stitch as close as possible to the 
hole through which the thread was drawn 
out, then carried forward the desired distance 
outside the loops, and the thread drawn 
underneath. Each stitch is taken directly in 
front of the other, making the finished stitch 
resemble a link or chain of stitches. This is a 
pretty stitch to use on bands, especially if 
worked in a colored thread. On a dark blue 
gingham alternate rows of red and blue are 
pretty, or a row of white between rows of red 
feather stitching. 


The Cross Stitch is a simple, practical 
stitch, used as an ornamental stitch as well 
as for marking household linens. Practice 
first on checked gingham, turning down a hem 
of even depth and fastening it in place with 
the cross stitches. The stitch is formed by 
two diagonal cross stitches. Begin by fasten- 
ing the thread on the under side of the 
material at the lower right-hand corner of 
the square and draw the needle through to the right side, inserting it 
at the upper left-hand corner. This forms one half of the stitch. 
The next half is crossed in the opposite direction by bringing the 
needle up at the upper right-hand corner. Then insert the needle at 
the lower left-hand corner and bring it out at the lower right-hand 
corner of the succeeding check in the gingham. This brings the 
thread out a couple of threads forward of the last stitch, for the new 
one. Simple designs applied to children’s play dresses are frequently 











APretty Use of Cut-Out Embroidery 





Position for Hemstitching 





Variations of Ornamental Stitches 





Double Hemstitching and Feather Stitching Combined 


_ method of hemming. The stitch is made on the 
lengthwise of the cloth, with a certain number of 
threads drawn out. The number of threads to be 
drawn depends upon the quality of the linen. The 
first step is to measure and crease carefully the 
depth of the hem. Draw out the first thread to 
mark what will be the top of the hem. The raw 
edge of the material must be turned over, then the 
hem folded over to the desired depth. This point 
is where the first thread is drawn out, making it 
easy to fold over an even hem by following the 
drawn thread. In very fine work to make less 
thickness the underneath material of the hem is 

cut away to form a mitered corner, and the edges trimmed and 

sewed diagonally through the center. Use a close, overhand stitch 
when sewing the corners. 

The work is held toward the sewer and the stitches are taken on 
the wrong side, beginning at the right-hand side as in a plain hem. 
Fasten the thread in the fold of the hem with a few plain hemming 
stitches taken over an end of the thread. Bring the thread to the 
left of the needle—take up the desired number of cross threads on 
the needle and draw the needle through, draw- 
ing the cotton in a tight knot at the upper 
edge of the group of open threads. Work 
from right to left. The same number of cross 
threads must be taken up in each stitch. 
Put the needle back again under the same 
threads and insert it this time just above, 
through the fold of the hem directly beside 
the last thread. Continue the stitches in this 
manner. To turn corners more threads must 
be taken up, as the drawn threads are double. 
Each stitch must be clear and distinct from 
the other. 





A Number of Variations can be made, 
using the hemstitch as a basis. For instance, 
a double hemstitch gives a more open, lacy 
appearance. This is done by simply making 
the hemstitch on both sides of the drawn 
threads. A pretty example of this is shown 
in the illustration below, where it forms the 
center of circles of fine feather stitching. 
This would be a pretty way to trim the hem 
and upper part of a child’s dress. 

Again, the threads are woven or interlaced together by stitches 
taken directly through the center of the drawn threads. Expert 
needlewomen frequently make a combination of the hemstitch with 
other fancy stitches to form a drawnwork pattern, a charming form 
of trimming for tailored shirtwaists or fine lingerie blouses. But 
hemstitching or double hemstitching in the simpler forms is more 
suitable for children’s clothes. It is a pretty way to finish hems, 
and narrow or wide tucks, cuffs, collars and ruffles. 








Embroidery Stitch for Dots 














Spring 
Wash Fabrics 
at all the best stores. 


ee To 
There is only 


One 
Holly 


Batiste. 


= a 


Irish Linette 


A beautiful sheer 
fabric, will make up 
into a dress that will 
attract on account 
ofthe simplicity and 
daintiness of the 
designs. 


The usual price 
will be 19¢ and the 
name Irish Linette 
with the Sreer 
shamrocks will be 
on the wrapper and 
onthe end of every 
piece. 


ee —Ké6.g— oe 
Nearsilk, 
Foulard 


Looks like silk 
and wears better. 


The designs are 
reproductions of 
the most fashionable 
Silk Foulards that will 
be in vogue in Paris 
for the Spring of 
1911. 

et ee 
Oe Cn: <<) 
lrish Poplin 
with the greeru 
shamrocks on 


every wrapper 
are fast color 


BurtonBrothers & Co. 


Manufacturers. 
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How Best to Do Household Darning 


By Mrs. Ralston 


many materials by the insertion of new threads. 
As the stitches used in darning are similar in 
many cases to weaving this particular branch of do- 
mestic sewing in Germany is frequently called “hand 
weaving.” Darning differs from patching because the 
worn part is woven back, while in patching a piece of 
the material is inserted into the hole. It is an art 
which requires judgment, patience and control of the 
hand for perfect work. 
There are a number of different darns, but the fol- 
lowing are the most generally used: 


Dy is used to repair the worn parts of 
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Running or stockinet Triangular hedge-tear or we qu 
darn corner darn 

Plain or cloth darn— _ Bias or diagonal darn 


straightaway darn Damask darns (plain, 
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A Plain or Cloth Darn is also frequently called the 
straightaway darn. Like the running darn it is used to 
strengthen partly worn places as well as to draw 
together the edges of a hole or tear. The stitches in 
this darn are taken vertically and made on the wrong 
side of the material. This darn is primarily an imita- 
tion of plain weaving. 

Prepare the edges of the hole with running stitches 
as directed for a running darn. Begin by making the 
warp threads first. Proceed and finish off each thread, 
both warp and woof, with a few running stitches. The 
loop threads at each end must be made and caught 
in with the finishing off of the running threads, taken 
several rows beyond the edge of the hole. 











Stocking-Web or Swiss Darns are used for knitted 


Stocking-web or Swiss twilled or figured) Running Stockinet Darn garments and the object is to match the appearance of 
darn Damask patches the woven stockinet. They are practically the same 
aan CRAR darn, although a fine distinction is made by expert 

Darning Threads. The thread used in darning a wT ye ceaee needlewomen. 





material must always match it as closely as possible 


The Swiss darn is intended solely for the strengthen- 





in quality, texture and size. For woven material the 
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raveled warp threads of the material are the best to f+ +a 


use, this method making a practically invisible darn. oy Gu 


Woolen material is often darned with its own warp 
threads by strengthening the threads with wax or by 
twisting a fine cotton thread with the raveling. When, 
however, the wool raveling cannot be had use silk at least one shade 
darker than the material. In darning very fine woolen materials 
or silks divide the silk into thirds, using one third at a time. This 
is necessary to make a fine, flat darn of the same texture and weight 
as the material. Often a human hair is drawn from the head, 
matching in color, for exceedingly fine silk or lace darning. 

Be careful never to split the warp threads when darning in the 
woof threads, as it spoils the smoothness of the darn as well as weak- 
ens the fibers, and for this reason it is also important to use a fine 
needle with a long eye in darning, rather than a heavy, coarse one. 

When learning to darn use a thread of a different color from the 
material you are working upon, as errors can be more readily seen 
and corrected if this is done. Children should be taught on canvas, 
or demonstrating boards perforated with holes for the stitches. 


The Running or Stockinet Darn is named after the running 
stitch which is used in its making. It is a suitable darn for woven 
and stockinet materials in undergarments. Thin, half-worn places 
in materials may be strengthened by means of this darn. It is also 
the darn used for mending holes in stockings, hence its second 
name, “‘stockinet.” 

Rows of running stitches, one after another, are placed close to- 
gether in even lines to make this darn. The stitches are made on the 
wrong side of the garment, running first with the 
warp threads of the material for strength. The 
needle must take up the same threads on every 
alternate row, the stitches crossing and recrossing 
each other, making a fine lattice-work. The edge of 
a darn must never be started nor ended on the same 
thread. Run the needle through several threads, as 
a single thread is not sufficiently strong to carry the 
strain. For this reason, also, the outer edges of the 
darn are shaped to distribute the weight more 
evenly, as you see in the illustration, for, although 
the hole is round, the darn itself is oval in form. 

In shape a darn is usually square, diamond or oval, the shape 
chosen depending upon the weight and texture of the material. 
For heavy, firm materials use a square darn. For thin, light 
ones the diamond or an irregular oval-shaped darn is better, as it 
is necessary to distribute the weight of the stitches more unevenly. 


If a Large Hole is to be Darned begin the interlacing of the 
stitches in the center of the hole instead of at the ends, as this makes 
it far easier to keep the hole a better shape. Small loops of the 
thread should be left at each end of every row of stitches. This is 
necessary to allow for the stretching or shrinking of the thread in 
the washing. When using this darn in fine cotton materials these 
loops can be cut after the darn is completed, and allowed to work 
into the material. Hold the material to be darned over the first two 
fingers of the left hand. Many women prefer using a darning ball, 
but experts in this work are of the opinion that this stretches and 
gives a fullness to the darn, and it is flatter when worked over the 
fingers or a piece of straight cardboard. First clear all loose ends 
and ravelings from the edges of the hole in order to make the shape 
of the spot to be darned perfectly distinct, cutting away all little 
holes beyond the edge. For 
extra large holes a few “‘brace”’ 





iG) h (se eet threads should be placed across 
7+ JS. nH! ,' from edge to edge to prevent 
oul oiler OL. stretching and to keep the hole 
—+ | DA he in shape while working. Another 
ond id method is to “bar” the edges 
tie , with a row of stitches, as in 
Cc - Triangular Hedge making buttonholes. These 
C —T— ~ orCorner Darn threads are all cut away when 
Ce the darn is finished. 
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Besin to Darn in the lower 
right-hand corner. Insert the 
needle in the loops that point 
upward, lifting each alternate 
loop in coarse materials and 
every third one in fine materials. 
When descending in the succeed- 
ing line take up the downward 
loops, alternating the stitches 





ty with the preceding line. Weave 
11 Showing Method of in the warp threads first. To 
y¥ Darning a Bias or make the darn strong at the 

Diagonal Tear edges all the loops on the edge of 


the hole must be fastened with 
the stitches. When the warp threads have all been made insert the 
woof threads, placing the line of threads close enough together to 
make the woven part match the original texture of the material as 
closely as possible. When finished the perfectly made darn should 
be flat and of the same weight and body as the original material. 
A diagonal tear in stockinet may be quickly darned to look well 
by inserting threads diagonally across the hole instead of weaving or 
interlacing the stitches lengthwise and crosswise.. Special care must 
be taken to catch every loop as the stitches cross from one side of 
the hole to the other. 





Stockinet Crossed Darn 





Fine Drawing in 
Damask Patch 


ing of the knitted garment in weak places, and the 
stitches are simply worked over the worn portions in 
the stockinet, following the weave exactly, while the 
stocking-web darn is used to fill in a hole worn in the 
same knitted material. This darn has great spring and 
elasticity to it and yet is wonderfully firm and strong. 
To make the stocking-web darn ravel off the edges of the hole 
until each loop is distinct and in an even line. This darn is worked 
on theright side, differing in this point from all other darns. To keep 
the ribs of the stockinet perfectly straight place the material on 
cardboard and baste the wrong side to the card. Turn under the 
loose ends of the material until the darn is finished; then connect 
the “‘purl”’ or loop edges of the hole with long, loose strand stitches 
taken from one side to another for the foundation of the darn. 
The top edge of the hole requires more points or loops than the 
lower edge. For instance, if seven stitches are on the top row there 
must be only six loops on the lower row or edge, yet when finished 
there should be the same number of stitches in both. This is due to 
the fact that there are five whole stitches, with half stitches on each 
side, as in knitting. After you have finished Swiss-darn over these 
stranding threads, repeating the weave of the steckinet, working 
across, placing the needle between the strands when beginning and 
ending the loop. Work back in the same way over the threads, first 
turning the work around. To finish off interlock the last row of 
loops with the stockinet loops, running beyond the darn to fasten. 


Triangular Hedge-Tear or Corner Darns are used principally 
on outer garments, especially children’s clothes and aprons. The 
edges of the tear are lightly drawn together with the running darn. 

First take several stitches beyond the tear— 
for strength. These stitches, for additional strength 
if the tear is a long one, should extend to each of 
the ends. Then darn in the corner in the same way 
to join it. Some workers, however, think it adds 
strength to work each side in an even line of stitches 
so as to form a complete square while working. 
Hold the tear firmly over the fingers of the left 
hand, keeping the edges closely joined. Begin to 
darn at the top left-hand corner and work the 
stitches in a line with the selvedge. 

In a hedge-tear or corner darn of this descrip- 
tion both the warp and woof threads must be made by the darning 
threads at the corner where the two edges of the tear join, for addi- 
tional strength, as you can see by the illustration in the lower 
left-hand corner. This makes a square warp and woof darn in the 
corner, formed by the crossing of the threads. 


A Bias or Diagonal Darn. This darn is named after its shape 
and is shown just below the hedge-tear. The stitch is made exactly 
the same as in a corner or hedge-tear darn, except that a run- 
ning darn is used at the corners and the crossed threads over the 
tear, or it may be made entirely of cross stitches. Sew in the warp 
threads first and then the woof ones, if you cross the threads. 
The woof threads need not be so numerous as the warp, but must 
be sufficient to keep the slit from stretching in that direction. 


Damask Darns are simple darns if made on plain twilled damasks, 
but most household linens have a design of some description. The 
twilled damasks have the appearance of being woven diagonally, 
so in darning take up one thread and pass over three to four, work- 
ing each row with this thread one to two threads to the right or 
left of the preceding stitch. This varies according to the weave. 
Work these darns on the wrong side, using a fine needle and very 
fine linen thread. Skilled workers can darn the pattern in, but 
this is difficult when the hole is a 
large one or the damask closely 
figured. If a fancy weave it is fre- 
quently more satisfactory to insert a 
patch than to attempt darning. 





Damask Patches must be neatly 
and carefully made so as to be 
practically invisible. New material 
is not so satisfactory as a piece of 
the same material that has had 
some wear. When the same mate- 
rial cannot be had use a piece of new 
goods of a lighter quality than the 
damask. The material should be 
soft and entirely free from all starch 
for darning or patching, and for this 
reason it is better to do this work 
before the tablecloth or napkins have 
been laundered. Cut away the worn 
parts, shaping the hole into a square or oblong. Cut the piece of 
material for the patch exactly the same size as the hole. Be careful 
to match the pattern or twill of the damask; then darn in the 
patch around the edges, using a fine drawing-stitch for this 
purpose, as shown in the illustration in the center of the page. 
The stitches may be slightly slanting —as shown in the illustration 
in the lower right-hand corner, made toward or away from the 
worker—or may be perfectly upright stitches made close together, 
alternating from side to side. It is often necessary to use some 
darning stitches as well as the fine drawing ones, when inserting a 
patch, if the quality is not extremely fine and closely woven. To 
strengthen the corners the last few stitches of the preceding row 
should be reworked in an opposite direction. 




















Fine Drawing in Slanting Stitch 
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OMO DRESS SHIELDS 


are the dress shields that are odorless when 
purchased and odorless when worn. 
REMEMBER 

The reason for this, is that they are made froma 

tropical gum, and contain absolutely no rubber. 

They are light, cool to wear, do not chafe, are 

absolutely moisture proof and washable. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 

At all good stores, ora sample pair sent for 25c. 

Our “Dress Shield Brieflet” sent free. 


The @MQ Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 1, Middletown, Conn. 
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| ADIES who have their dressmaking done at 


ready for 
waists to 
be made 


it. 






IT’S 
YOU 


when 
your 
waist 
lining 
is inflated 
on it, 


It Reproduces Your Exact Figure. 







home need not stand for hours, nor undress 

forty times a day, at the dressmaker’s re- 

quest to “Just let me try this once 
more, please.’’ 


The same Pneumatic Dress Form 
may be used for any number of per- 
sons by simply changing the lining. 

When not in use collapse form and 
pack with upright rods in box base. 


Call and see demonstration, or write for 
Fashion Book V-4. Cannot be found in stores. 


PNEU FORM COMPANY, 
322 Fifth Ave., (at 32nd St.) New York. 
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Light ‘Weight Didsiniics 
Look and wear like silk hangings & 
— yet are inexpensive. 

For your protection, insist on | 


: ee 2? 
seeing the name Aurora’’ woven 
in the fabric. 











Direct from the Man- 
ufacturer at One- 
Half Regular Price 


Made in our own factories 
and sold direct to you at man- 
ufacturer’ . saving you 
the wholesale and re’ profit. 
WILLOW PLUMES: Glossy, male stock, 
double knotted and hand tied, full length and 
extra wide, as illustrated. 15 in. long $3.50; 
18 in. $5.98; 19 in. $7.00; 22 in. $9.00. 
Special, 20 — long, 17 inches wide, extra 
quality, $10.0 

FRENCH PLUMES: Sa selected prime stock, broad 
flues and French curled. Full 16 in. jong. $1.25; 17% in. 
$1.85; 18 in. selected male stock, $4.5 7 special, 21 in. 
long, extra wide, finest male stock, $10.0 

Colors, black or white, or in any shade = “match your suit. 
Money promptly refunded if goods are not satisfactory. Ex- 
pressage prepaid. Additional price list on request. 


National Ostrich Feather Co., 41 W. 21st St., New York 











ESTE and Brooder Boh tw 910 


Box 81 


If ordered together we 
send both for $10, 
Freight paid east of Rockies. 
Hot water, copper tanks, double 
walls, double glass doors. 
catalog describes them. 

Wisconsin Incubator Co. 
Racine, Wis. 
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Dresses for Little Girls 


Designs by Selina Yorke 


a Mi 
ve, 
Ri iiieniiciieen 


5795 


5804—Above is a dress for a little tot, fastening on the shoulders with 
buttons and buttonholes. Gingham in a brown and green plaid may be used. 
Patterns (No. 5804) come in four sizes: 4 to 10 years. 
yard and five-eighths of 36-inch material, and an extra half yard of contrasting 
material, with a yard and a half additional for the guimpe. 


Size 8 requires a 


5793—A nice opportunity for handwork is shown in the dress below on the 
left in the eyelet openings at the yoke and waist-line, through which ribbon 
isrun. Itis suitable for cotton, linen orchallis. Patterns (No. 5793) come in 


four sizes: 4 to 10 years. 


Size 8 requires two yards and three-quarters of 


27-inch material, with a yard and three-quarters additional for the guimpe. 


Below on the right is a dear little dress made of a small plaid blue and 
tan gingham, simply trimmed with bias bands of plain color blue gingham. 
No pattern has been made for this as it may be cut over any one-piece 
pattern by adding the box-plait at the center front, which is cut on the bias 
to give a pretty contrast to the arrangement of the stripes. 
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5795—The materials for 
children’s dresses should be 
chosen with special thought 
as to color and texture. 
Cottons and linens are pref- 
erable, although washable 
silks, and many light-weight 
woolens cleanse most satis- 
factorily. The dress on the 
left is of a soft dark brown 
cashmere trimmedwith hand 
embroidery scallops in white 
silk. Patterns (No. 5795) 
for this dress and guimpe 
come in three sizes: 6to10 
years. Size 8 requires two 
yards of 36-inch material, 
with a yard and a half addi- 
tional for the guimpe. 


5802—There is a quality of P,. 
newness in the little frock on YE & 
the right which is designed Wie, 
with the full upper portion of 
the skirt lengthened with a 
flounce cut in a slightly cir- 
cular shape. This gives a 
pretty flare at the lower edge. 
Cream challiswould be pretty 
to use with blue dots and tiny 
pink rosebuds. Patterns 
(No. 5802) for this dress 
with a guimpe come in three 
sizes: 6 to 10 years. Size 
8 requires three yards anda 
quarter of 27-inch mate- 
rial, with a yard and three- 
quarters additional for the 
guimpe. 





5815—An adorable frock in blue linen is shown 
above daintily trimmed and made to slip over the 
head without an opening, with the side body and 
sleeves in one. Patterns (No. 5815) come in 
four sizes: 6 to 12 years. Size 8 requires three 
yards and a quarter of 27-inch material, with a 
yard and three-quarters additional for the guimpe. 


Below is a simple little guimpe dress of green and 
white check gingham made quite plain without 
fullness at the front or back, with an inverted 
stitched plait at the under-arm giving width to the 
skirt. Dark red bands of plain color gingham 
make a pretty contrasting trimming applied to the 
square yoke and armholes. 





Busy mothers will appreciate the sen- 
sible idea for a guimpe shown in the little 


dress above. It is made of green and 
white striped gingham matching in color 
the plain green in the apronlike lower 
portion of the dress, and, aside from its 
practical points, it is in no way less 
dainty for a dear little tot than one made 
of lawn or batiste. The guimpe is cut in 
one piece, finished with a narrow white 
binding at the neck, and turnback cuffs 
buttoning to the upper sleeves. To make 
the laundering easier the dress is but- 
toned on to the guimpe in front and back. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown above can be supplied on receipt of 

the price, fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material required for the different 
sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern, age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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How to Make a Bust Form 


Mrs. C.R.M. There is no doubt but that 
the fitting of one’s own clothes is a most trying 
and not always a satisfactory process. Dress 
forms which may be adjusted to one’s measure- 
ments are an important factor in successful 
dressmaking; or, when the expense of a ready- 
made form makes them prohibitive, an excellent 
waist form may be made at home with slight 
trouble. To make a form cut a fitted bodice 
foundation lining, including the sleeves, out of 
heavy unbleached muslin or drilling, baste and 
fit it perfectly to your figure and sew it securely 
with machine stitching. Try on the lining and 
mark with pins or chalk the normal waist-line, 
and after removing the waist make a permanent 
mark with rows of machine stitching or sew on 
atape. Now place the waist foundation on an 
ordinary papier-mdaché bust form at least two 
sizes smaller than your size. Fill out the space 
between the form and lining with wadding or 
old scraps of material as required to make a 
firm foundation form for fitting. The sleeves 
may be stuffed to within a few inches of the 
lower edge and the opening may then be sewed 
together. 


Hemstitched Seams 

Dotty RANEY. The trimming you speak of 
is machine hemstitching, and it is used in join- 
ing seams or bands when a different kind of 
material is used as a trimming in the form of 
bands. You may substitute a tiny cross stitch 
worked in silk or join the different sections 
with a fine silk beading to match in color. 


A Separate Chiffon Tunic is Useful 

CoLLeGE Girt. You would no doubt find 
aseparate tunic and overblouse made of chiffon 
or marquisette a useful accessory to wear over 
your changeable taffeta gown, and over your 
embroidered lingerie dress for college dances and 
receptions. The new shade of blue called bleu 
de roi would be lovely over a shaded rose taffeta, 
and it would be fascinating in color over your 
white dress. We have an excellent pattern 
which you could use (No. 5674) whichis shown 
in the illustration on this page. It would be 
charming finished with a double fold of chiffon 
around the edges, sewed with a couple of rows 
of chain stitches worked in heavy silk em- 
broidery and finished with tiny satin bows. 
Patterns (No. 5674) for this tunic come in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires three yards and a quarter of 44-inch 
material. Price fifteen cents. 
A Sugeestion for Fitting an Armhole 

INEXPERIENCED SEWER. Probably the diffi- 
culty with your sleeves is that you cut the 
armholes too large in fitting. This is a com- 
mon mistake in dressmaking. If the armholes 
feel too tight when you are trying on the dress 
do not cut the material away under the arms, 
but snip it with the point of the scissors a 
quarter of an inch or deeper until it is easy 
fitting. This will often give the required 
spring, and the sleeves may be basted in beyond 
the snippings. 


Making Over a Plaid Silk Waist 


Miss Witson. A brilliant red taffeta plaid 
would not be in good style for a separate 
silk waist to wear with a navy-blue serge suit. 
Would you not like to alter it slightly? It 
would make a charming dressy waist if veiled 
in dark blue chiffon, for which you could use 
our pattern No. 5079. Make a shallow yoke 
and stock of the chiffon over net and add a 
turnover of white satin with cuffs to match. 
Patterns No. 5079 come in five sizes: 32 to 40 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires one yard 
and a half of 42-inch material. Price ten cents. 


The Correct Way to Bone a Waist 


Mrs. ELizABETH S. Do not bone the lining 
of your bodice on every seam. It is not neces- 
sary, and it gives a stiff, hard appearance out of 
keeping with the present fashions, in which 
softness and suppleness are the characteristic 
peints. Except for unusually stout forms the 
fitted linings are only boned with a short bone 
at the center front, side seams and at each 
side of the back fastening. The waist is held 
down with the waist 
belting, which is fast- 


—— ——_— 


Sewing Questions 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. The 
Editors of the American Fashion Department will reply to inquiries by mail if a 
stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 












































Removable Collar Bones are Convenient 


Mary L. C. Why do you not try the re- 
movable collar bones for your wash waists? 
They are uncovered bones slipped into a little 
tape case, the ends of which are lapped over 
and stitched to hold the bones. The tapes are 
sewed to the collar and the bones may be 
removed for laundering. For your thin lace 
collars try the collar supporters of silk wire. 
They are light and very comfortable. 


Sewing the Seams of a Skirt 


Miss G. G. R. If you follow the pattern 
carefully, noting the perforations for the straight 
grain of the material, as well as the notches 
indicating where the gores are to be joined, 
there is no reason why the bias side of the gore 
in the skirt pattern should be so much longer 
than the straight side unless the material is 
stretched in the handling. You should under- 
stand, however, that in joining the bias side of 
a gore to the straight side of the opposite gore, 
or in joining two bias seams, the material must 
be handled very carefully and as little as pos- 
sible. It is best to keep the gores flat on a 
table with the bias gore uppermost. Pin the 
seam at the top and at the lower edge and then 








lm S674 


Separate Tunic of Chiffon 











pat it gently to make it correspond with the 
seam underneath, pinning as you proceed. In 
basting skirt seams begin at the top. 


For Binding Dress Seams 


Mrs. J. B. D. Silk seam bindings may now 
be purchased in every color and almost every 
shade. It is no longer necessary to buy taffeta 
or other silks to cut up into narrow strips to be 
sewed together in order to bind the seams of a 
waist or.skirt. These bindings are quite like 
narrow ribbon; they are easy to handle and 
cost from ten to twenty cents for a piece of ten 
yards, according to the quality. ‘They are 
also used in finishing hems on skirts made 
of woolen materia's. The lower edge of the 
skirt is turned up the depth desired, and the 
hem trimmed an even width all around. It is 
then ready for the ribbon binding, which is 
stitched on the upper side of the turned hem 
through the single thickness of material only, 
a good quarter of an inch below the raw edge, 
so as to hold secure without raveling out. The 
upper edge of the binding is then sewed with 
slip stitches to the skirt, taking care that the 
stitches do not go through to the right side. 


How to Weight a Skirt 


Mary C. Now that materials are made so 
soft and light in texture it is absolutely neces- 
sary to weight the lower edge so that they will 
not swing outward, as you write your dress does, 
but fall in a straight line and cling closely to 
the figure. For dresses or tunics of soft satins, 
silks or lingerie materials leaded tape, which 
comes by the yard, is often used. This is sewed 
at the top of the hem on the under side. More 
delicate transparent materials are weighted 
with small disks of lead, and care should be 
taken that the disks are not so heavy that the 
material is stretched out of shape. First cover 
the disks with chiffon or net, and then sew on 
the under side at the top of the hem. Often a 
long, loose French tacking thread sewed to 
the underskirt beneath is sufficient to hold a 
transparent material in place. 


A Motor Bonnet for an Elderly Lady 


Mrs. C. McK. Why not make your mother 
a motor bonnet for outdoor wear during the 
winter? It would be warm and comfortable 
fashioned of silk or satin and, if fitted close 
around the face, lined with a soft silk. For the 
foundation cut a three-inch band about twenty 
inches long to fit over the top of the head and 
ears, and hold it together with a narrower band 
across the lower part at the back. Cover with 
the material and fill in at the back with a full 
shirred crown section slightly puffed and 
gathered to the band all around. Interline with 
a thin flannel, and add a lining of China silk 
over this. Make strings of silk or chiffon. 


Easily-Made Ring Buttons 


Mrs. JosEpH MacC. A useful and orna- 
mental little button for a dainty lace or chiffon 
waist may be made from a small brass ring, 
such as is generally used for fancy-work, cover- 
ing the ring with buttonholing worked in a 
heavy silk twist matching in color. Cross a 
couple of threads through the center and but- 
tonhole over these also, sewing them on like 
buttons through the center. These ring buttons 
may be fastened with loops worked with the 
same twist, giving a very nice finish to a dressy 
waist. In making loops it is a good idea to 
run the threads over a small lead pencil so that 
each loop will be uniform in size. 


Choosing a Skirt Pattern 


Mrs. C. G. McL. I would not advise you 
to use a seven-gored pattern for the skirt of 
your tailored suit for winter, as skirts cut in 
many gores are not as new as the two, three 
or four piece skirts. A good skirt to choose 
would be pattern No. 5695, and it is a style 
that will hold over several seasons. It is cut 
with four gores, seamed at the center front 
and back and at the sides. Patterns for this 
skirt come in sizes 22 to 28 inches waist meas- 
ure. Size 24 requires three yards and three- 
quarters of 44-inch material. Price fifteen 
cents. 


The Use of French Seams 


Younc MorHer. A young baby’s dress 
should never be made with raw inside seams. 
Binding may be used, but a French seam is sim- 
pler. To make a French seam baste two seams 
first on the right side, then sew with a back 
stitch, or a combination of the back stitch and 
two small running stitches. Trim the edges 
close to the stitching, remove the bastings and 
reverse the fold, so that the seam edges come 
between the fold, creasing the edge flat. Now 
make another seam, using the same stitch. This 
row of sewing must fully cover the edges of the 
previous seam, making it necessary that the 
edges of the first seam are evenly trimmed, and 
the second seam deep enough to inclose the 
raw edges so that they will not be exposed on the 
right side. On dresses made of fine materials 
these seams are often less than a quarter of an 
inch in depth. 


Hints About Finishing Bodice Seams 


MARGARET J.J. Neatly finished and pressed 
inside seams are an important factor in the 
fit and appearance of a waist. Do not over- 
cast the raw edges of a seam together, but 
open the seams with the fingers and press 
lightly with a hot 
iron. Notch the 





ened to the center | 
front and side darts 
with cross stitching. 
The unfitted waists, 
made plain at the top 
or with slight full- 
ness, are absolutely 
unboned, the skirt 
and waist being 
simply held by a firm 
waist belting by 
which they are 
joined. 


Graduate 


in general. 





f the Sloane Maternity Hospital 


A New Service 


Advice to Prospective Mothers About Maternity Clothes 


By Marianna Wheeler 


l of New York, and 
Superintendent of The Babies’ Hospital of That City 


ETTERS about the clothes of prospective mothers will be answered by mail. 

questions of this kind will be answered in THE JOURNAL. Readers are welcome 

to write to Marianna Wheeler, and she will take pleasure in giving advice, suggest- 

ing patterns, or answering questions about the mother’s clothes, but not about clothes 
Each letter musi be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Formerly, for Fifteen Years, 


seams at the waist- 
line, above and 
below, so that they 
will lie flat over the 
curve of the waist. 
Finish with overcast- 
ing stitches, or bind 
each edge with a 
narrow silk ribbon 
binding sewed on 
with slight ease so 
that it will not draw 
the seam. 


No 








P4 TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs mentioned on this page can be supplied on receipt of the prices stated, post-free. 
amount of material required for the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
number of pattern, and bust measure for costume and waist, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


The 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving 


“Lansdowne” 
The one Dress fabric that 


meets every requirement of 
fashion and fastidious women. 


Dyed in sixty shades, covering 
every tint and color. 
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Genuine perforated every 
3 yards on the selvedge 











CoMBINED 


Look for the name. 
our money will be 
refunded if you are 
not fully satisfied! 
SAHLIN isthe only gar- 
ment that without padding or 
y interlining produces the cor- 
Patented -_ bv a long hip lines 
No Clasps—No Hooks—No Eyelets with pe Beat pee 
No Strings—No Heavy Steels comfort. 


The wearer of a SAHLIN finds that 
her shoulders throw back naturally and 
comfortably, and correct posture becomes 
easy. Absolutely no pressure on heart, 
lungs or stomach. 

Made in coutille or batiste for medium, 
medium tall and tall figures. Give 
actual waist measure, bust measure de- 
sired and length from armpit to waist line. 

Write for our free fashion booklet, it 
will interest you. Order from us if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


Medium Style $1.00; Long 
Hip $1.50. Postage 14 cents 


THE SAHLIN CO., Makers 
1402 Congress Street Chicago 


For the Slender Woman 


Seeds, Plants, Roses, 
Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hundreds of car lots of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREES. 1,200 acres, 50 in 
hardy Roses, none better 
grown. 44 greenhouses of 
Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Gera- 
niums and other things 

es too numerous to mention. 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, etc., by 
mail, postpaid. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Immense stock of SUPERB CANNAS, the 
queen of bedding plants. Acres of Peonias and other 
Perennials. 50 choice collections cheap in Seeds, 
Plants, Roses, etc. Elegant 168-page Catalog FREE. 
Send for it today and see what values we give for 
your money. Direct deal will insure you the best at 
tirst cost. 57 years. (11) 
The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 121, Painesville, O. 


WE TRUST YOU 10 DAYS 

; Send No Money 
m Write today for this handsome 
Mm, 16-inch beautifully curled 
French Ostrich Feather, black 
or white only. If you find it 
a big bargain remit $1.95, or 
sell 5 feathers and get your 
own Free. Enclose6c postage. 
Special Bargains in Willow 
Plumes made of carefully se- 
lected stock, and at one-third 
the regularprice. 17 inch, $5.00. 
19inch, $7.50. 21inch, $10. Be- 
cause of this low price cash must accom- 
pany each order for Willow Plumes, but money refunded promptly 
if not as represented. Send me your old ostrich feathers to be made 
into new willow plumes. Write for catalogue of high-grade feathers 
andhair goods. Anna Ayers, Dept. 264, 21 Quincy St., Chicago 


— HEALTH NOTICE 


When an exterminator for rats, mice, cockroaches, water- 
bugs, etc, is needed, use 


Stearns’ Electric Rat and Roach Paste 


This standard exterminator has been sold for over 30 years, 
which is its best guarantee of merit. 
Sold everywhere or sent by express prepaid on receipt of 


price. Money back if it fails. 
2 0z. box 25c. 1602. box $1.00 


STEARNS’ ELECTRIC PASTE COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


DRINK PURE WATER 


if you want to be healthy. 
Don’t venture drinking doubt- 
ful water. Always use the 


Berkefeld Filter 


removing bacteria, and have pure 
water to drink. Send for circulars. 


BERKEFELD FILTER CO. 
4 Cedar Street New York 


"W8&N'BIAS FOLD gechrss.enc 

SeamCoverings 
Ready to use. Made in highest grade Cambric 
Lawn, India Linon, Pure Linen and Silk. 


Our MONARCH Brand Bias Folds 


in lower priced materials, Cambric and Lawn. 
Sizes 1-5, 12 yard pieces10c, A? Ali Dealers 


SAMPLE REFERENCE BOOK FREE | 


showingcolors, widths and quality of materials 




















































































Wm.E.Wright&Son’sCo.,Dept. ¥,350 B’way,N.Y. 
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These world’s greatest singers 


make records only for the Victor 


The world’s greatest singers! 


The greatest tenors; 


the greatest 


sopranos; the greatest contraltos; the greatest baritones; the greatest 


bassos. 


Caruso, the greatest of all tenors 

McCormack, the greatest Irish tenor 
Martin, theigreatest American tenor 
Dalmores, the: greatest French tenor 


Scotti 
Sammarco 
Battistini 
Ruffo 

de Gogorza, the greatest Spanish baritone 
Renaud, the greatest French baritone 


_ greatest Italian baritones 


Schumann-Heink, the greatest of all contraltos 
Homer, the greatest American contralto 


Gerville-Réache, the greatest French contralto ° 


Not among the greatest, but ¢4e greatest of all nationalities. 


Melba, the greatest of all sopranos 
Tetrazzini, the greatest Italian soprano 
Eames : 

the greatest American sopranos 
Farrar : | ) 
Calve, the greatest French soprano 
Gadski, the greatest German soprano 
Sembrich, the greatest Polish soprano 


Michailowa, the greatest Russian soprano 


Journet ) 
Plancon J 
Witherspoon, the greatest American basso 


-the greatest French. bassos 


These famous artists—universally acknowledged ¢/e greatest, and command- 


ing the highest salaries—make records on/y for the Victor because the Victor 
brings out their voices as clear and true as life itself. 


4 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montfeal, Canadian Distributors 


‘ Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 


And be sure to hear the 


Victor-Victrola 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 





New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 











